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INSTAURATIO BONARUM LITTERARUM 

Ecce renascentis doannae gloria floret, 

Linguarum floret cognitioque trium. 

Migrat in Italiam Graecus thesaurus, et artcs 
Se reparaturum praedicat usc|ue bonas. 

Excolit cloquii vivos Hispania fontes, 

Gallia nunc studiis tota dicata nitet. 

Nutrit honoriflcc doctos Gcrnunia multos, 

Quorum sunt orbi nomina nota probe. 

Ingeniorum altrix ct nostra Britannia, Phraeum, 
Tiptotum, Viduum, Flaminiumquc tulit. 

Lumina doarinae, Grocinus deindc secutus, 

Sellingus, Linacer, Latimarusque plus, 

Dunstallus, Phoenix, Stocleius atque Colctus, 

Lilius et Paccus, festa corona virum. 

Omnes Italiam petierunt sidere fausto : 

Et nituit Latiis Musa Britanna scholis. 

Omnes inque suam patriam redicrc diserti, 

Secum thesauros et rctulcre suos: 

Ncmpc antiquorum scripta cxemplaria passim 
Graccorum, actcmas quae merucrc cedros. 

Vivat doctorum fclix industria, per quam 
Lux, pulsis tcncbris, reddita clara nitet. 

J. Leland. Collectanea (1770 cd.) V, 137. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


In the second edition of this book the text, but for some very 
occasional and very slight alterations, is the same which appeared 
originally in 1941. To have incorporated the new information 
I had gathered into it would have meant the entire re-writing 
of the book, and to do so was certainly not my intention. 

1 have instead chosen to add at the end of the text a series of 
*addcnda et corrigenda’ incorporating all the new knowledge, 
bibliographical and otherwise, which has come to my notice 
during the fourteen years which have elapsed since the appear¬ 
ance of the first edition. As can be seen from these additions, no 
startling discoveries have been made in this field and the picture 
of fifteenth<entury humanism given in the first edition remains 
unaltered. ' 

In view of the well-known prejudice against theses I had 
refrained from stating before the origins of this work. I would * 
like to disclose now what I omittci namely that this book is | 
the thesis which I submitted in 1958 for the degree of Doctor ■ 
of Philosophy in the Faculty of Modem History of Oxford ’ 
University. Lastly I would like to express my warmest thanks ' 
to Mr. N. R. Ker, to whom I am indebted for my knowledge of 
many MSS. mentioned in the ^addenda* and for not a few 
corrections, and to Dr. D. E. Rhodes, who generously lent me I 
the typescript of his forthcoming article on John Argentine, 
Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. ' 

I 

University College, University of London. ' 

December, 1955. I 


PREFACE 

The present study attempts to describe the rise and dcvelcmment 
of humanism in England up to the accession of Henry vHU. It 
aims above all at showing the transition from medievu to Re¬ 
naissance culture in this country, and the difficulties which had 
to be overcome to bring about such a change. 

Looked at independently the manifestations of early English 
humanism may appear to be of restricted interest. But when re¬ 
garded as a whole and as an episode in the history of ideas they 
assume a considerable t 61 e, since they were instrumental in con¬ 
ditioning the intellectual structure of England at the eve of the 
Reformadon—Grodn, linacre, Colet, and More, are to some 
extent the direct outcome of them. 
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INTRODUCTION 

If we compare the state of English learning at the beginning and 
end of the fifteenth century, a very marked difierence will be per¬ 
ceptible. While at the beginning of the century English cultural 
standards were still thproughly medieval, at its close they 
conformed to a certain extent with the ideals of the Renaissance, 
so that even a fastidious critic of the calibre of Erasmus could be 
favourably impressed by some of the English scholars with 
whom he qime into contact during his visit to England. Natu¬ 
rally such a change in cultural values was not accomplished in a 
day. On the contrary it was the result of a slow but steady 
process of evolution begun during the first quarter of the 
fifteenth century, which was eventually to grow powerful 
enough to afiect the whole intellectual structure of England by 
the end of the century. It is in the study of this change, in the 
history of humanism in England during the first three quarters 
of the fifteenth century, that it is possiMe to sec how this tran- 
sidon from medieval to Renaissance culture was accomplished. 
In humanism is to be found an explanation of the achievements 
of a Grodn and a Linacre, a Colet and a More. 

Both the meaning and the origins of humanism have been for 
some time, and especially of late,the subject of academiccontro- 
versv.' It is ther^ore ^visable to state at once the meaning 
attributed to the term‘humanism’as far as this book is concerned. ^ 
‘Humanism’ will be understood to embrace the whole range of 
classical studies and activities as conceived by the Italians from 
the days of Petrarch, and by ‘humanist’ the s^olar who studied 
the writings of«ancient aimors without fear of supernatural 
antidceronian warnings, searched for manuscripts of lost or rare 
classical texts, collected the works of classical writers, and 
attempted to learn Greek and write like the ancient authors of 
Rome. 

Whatever its actual origins, it is undeniable that it was in 
fourteenth century Italy mat humanism begins to be clearly 
noticeable as a distinct cultural movement. Its manifestations 
during this period the form of a compromise with 

medieval culture, and it is only duting the fifteenth century that 

* Oo diis cf. ORtediUj L Skilkoo. Em « Rma stirn m/Ct Mih&o, i9j6, tad BtdUtin of 

A$ hmnatimd Cmmttm of Hutmml SeimmSt XII (1959) p. 139. 
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Italian humanism became decidedly independent ftom medieval 
habits of thought. Even Petrarch with all his consdousness that 
the foundations of the learning of his day needed revision, and 
despite the enlightened character of his outlook and studies, was 
still in part a man of the Middle as may be seen fromsonae 

of his works as, for instance, the Df Remfdr/s Utriusipm Fortu/tae. 
Boccacdo also belong paitly to the Middle Ages: his encydo 
p^c conception of Knowledge is ^ically meSeval, while his 
view of history as a series of moralizmg anecdotes is character¬ 
istic of medieval historiography. 

Perhaps the chief attraction of humanism was that it ofiered 
several ^vantag^ over scholastidsm. In its attempt to unify all 
knowledge within a system of logic, scholastidsm lacked flexi¬ 
bility and powers of adaptation, was difficult of application in 
particular instances, and left no room for romanddsm. Human¬ 
ism on the other hand with its leaning towards Platonism 
displayed a wider scope, greater elastidty, and less dogmatism and 
adherence to formulae, so that all this combined with its emer¬ 
gence as a distinct system at a time when scholastidsm had 
practically ceased to produce original speculation, rendered it 
very attractive to those scholars vmo came into contact with it 

Already by the end of the fourteenth century humanism as 
conceived by Petrarch and his friends had crossed the Italian 
Alps. The presence of the Papal and later of the antirapal Curia 
at Avignon, as well as the dose rdations between France and 
Italy, were instrumental in extcndii^ its influence to France, 
where already during the reign of Charles VI it induded such I 
accomplished followers as Gontier Col, Jean de Montreuil, and 
Nicholas de Qcmanges. 

England because of its geographical isolation and the con¬ 
servative characteristics of its culture began to respond to the 
influence of humanism at a later stage than France. The begin¬ 
nings and early development of humanism in this country up [ 
to me accession of the Tudors to the English throne form the i 
subject of this book. 

It is far from easy to dedde what should be accepted as early 
manifestations of humanism in England. To consider as such 
every activity connected with the study of classical literature I 
would be too wide and also not entirdy correct. Some Latin 
classics had been read assiduously throughout the Middle Ages. 
Vergil, Statius, Horace, Luem, and Ovid, had never ceased to be 
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studied, and imitations of Roman poets, and especially Ovid, tie 
fre^ent occurrences in medieval Latin literature. Ancient prose 
authors also had their share of popularity and influence; S^iist, 
Cicero, Seneca, and Valerius Maximus, held conspicuous positions 
in the curriadum of medieval schools,and influenced considerably 
rhetotic and historiography. During the twelfdi century Bernard . 
of Chartres taught that all culture was based upon the classics,> 
while a considerable section of Latin prose, epistologtaphv 
espedally, was dominated by the clauses of the Ct/rsus which ^ 
could claim, though indirectly, a classical origin.* Thus to label 
every activity connected with the ahtique a humanistic mani¬ 
festation would make humanism begin in classical times, and 
identify as such movements like the revival of Roman law in the 
twelfdi century and the Aristotelian Renaissance of the thirteenth 
century. It is above all in the improach and attitude towards the w 
classics rather than in the actual study of them that the features of 
humanism can be detected. Medieval scholarship had regarded 
the writings of ancient authors mainly as quarries of information 
from which it was possible to derive facts, anecdotes, useful 
examples, and fine pmases, or as texts susceptible of an all^atical 
interpretation. Moreover, the disapproval of the early &urch 
towards classical letters was continually latent in medieval 
culture, and it was only completely overcome by the growth of 
humanism. Consequently it is of much importance when assess- 
it^ the outlook towards the classics of an English scholar of the 
fifteenth century to take into account the amount of his independ¬ 
ence from the old prejudices, and to find out whether an ancient 
literary work is regarded as a source of faas, or as a work of art 
from which inspiration of an aesthetic and stylistic nature could 
be derived. 

Another point which should not be overlooked is the way in 
which the classics were imitated. As Burdach has pointed out, ' 
*each medieval imitation of the classics proceeds according to the 
method of the glossator, that is to say it takes details, choice and 
beautiful sentences, with a collector’s precision; it is a matter of 

* DitAti Btnenba Ctrmttnsu ms utt ^msi mmu bmmis msklm/ts ti posshssm 

pissn Hs tt rtmtiora mdtrt mm pnprn mtus tcitmim mS mmtitia smt m dhms stikmU' 
mtm tt ixtolUmm mamitiidim pgm im , (John of Salisbun^ Mttalwna, m. 4). 

* A. C Qtrk, Tm Ctmttu m MtJitml and Vtdmr L atm, Qnbtdf 192a jpp. 5-4. On the 

Cmtus in Engltnd cf. N. Denholm Younn, ’'Hie Cumu in England/ Ejsns in 

MmBtpai Hisimy PrnmitdtaHtrbirtEdmardSalttr, Oxford, 1954, pp. 68-105, H. Richard- 
son, *An Oxford Teacher of the F if teendi Century,* amUm tf tbt Joim Kyland s Likrary, 
Mmiehisttr, XXm (1959) pp. 456-57. 
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indifference to the collector where they £com; anH without 
any thought about the tiinc and personality of their author they 
SM woven with just pride into the writer's T.arin^ conforming to a 
linguistic spirit not m the least ancient but quite conten^rary.** 

This m^od of imitation underwent a change with the 
I' development of neo-classicism, which turned it into an attempt 
to render the spirit of the original through a grammattr-^ ]^ 
^lisdc, and lexical reproduction, linked to an effort at conform¬ 
ing with the classical outlook. 

Besid^ such points as ^ese, others should be considered in 
attempting to tmcc the early progress of humanism in Fn glart/^ 

J Just as the reactions against medievalism varied from country to 
icoimtry, humanistic movements acquired some peculiar traits 
acmrdmg to the country in which they were developed, these 
\being mainly due to the economic and social badrground. The 
economic element particularly should not be overlooked, since it 
played a idle of some importance in the shaping of the fimin 
chsiraaeristics of humanism in the various Eiiropean countries 
which came under its influence. 

The absence of professional humanists in F.n glaf^H before the 
vejy end of the fifteenth century is not, however, to be attributed 
^ entirely to economic, social, and political conditions. All intcU^- 
tual movements are started by amateurs, and their professional 
adherents only ^pcar once the movement has established itself 
' securely. Thus it we observe humanism in Italy during the four- 
1 teenth century, we shall hardly find any persons pursuing it as a 
i profession before the end of the ccntuiy. So it is onty natural 
that amateurs should dominate humanism in the countries out¬ 
side Italy practically until the end of the fifteenth century 
considering that humanism began to be developed at a later d^ 
beyond the Alps. 

Local drcumstances moulded the characteristics of humanisni 

m the various Eirapcan countries which came under its influence 
during the Renaissance. An interesting illustration of its adapta¬ 
tion to local circumstances is, as it was pointed out by Dr. 
Ritter,* to be found in Germany during the fifteenth century 
Humanism there appears to have been developed by schoolmen! 
and there was apparently no hostility between schoolmenaad 


-O. niner, gociucouiciie ttedeutung dex deutseben Humuu>mu«* rr.r.i.i • t 
CXXVn (1915) p p. 39 ; ff. An ibtoact of du» utide is in E. F Jacob. 
Cmtmj, sm$ nemt nUtrprtuaioms, Manchester, 1930, pp. 14-,. 
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humanists. The difficulties encountered were not of a learned 
but of an economic nature, while its popularity in conservative 
circles seems to have been due to its usefulness in theological 
studies rather than to its intrinsic value. 

Therefore in approaching English humanism it is important to 
consider the possible influence exerdsed not only by its scholarly, 
but also by its economic, political, and social backgrounds, and to 
bear in mind the peculiarities common to intellectual movements 
in the making. The importance of pafrona^ will have to be 
appreciated, and contacts with Italy, both direct and indirca, 
examined from the angle of their influence on the course of 
English humanism. The state of scholasticism in England during 
the fifteenth century must also be borne in mind when reaching a 
final estimate, as its failure to maintain original speculation 
opened one of the doors through which humanism secured 
admission into English life. 


n 

So far the history of humanism in England during the fifteenth 
century has been very much neglected. Thomas Warton gave a 
short account of it in his Histofj of Engiisb Poetry, Voigt and 
Sandys dedicated a few pages to it; Bishop Creighton made it the 
subject of his Rede Lecture and Lewis Einstein wrote a short and 
superficial survey of it in his Italian Kenaissance in England, In 
1916 a Russian scholar, M. Kmsman, published in Odessa an 
imposing looking volume on humanism in England during the 
fourteenth century,^ but the next volume, which was to include 
the fifteenth century, was never printed. Only as late as 1931 with 
Dr. Schirmer's Engliscbe FrSbbnmanismus did the first scholarly 
publication on English fifteenth century humanism appear. This 
work is,howcvcr, satisfactory only upto apoint. Schirmcr*s wide 
knowledge of printed material does not extend to manuscript 
sources, a serious handicap in a work where much information 
can only be gathered from manuscripts and other unpublished 
documents. The principal faults of Schirmcr are, the stress he 
places upon dividing humanistic and medieval learning, thus 
creating an artificial standard of values, his neglect of evidence 
afforded by calligraphy, the copying of humanistic manuscripts, 
and fiuhions in style, and the repetition of incorrect statements 

> V. E. Knismtn, Hmnmatm m (in Russian), Odessa, 1916. A long and 

detailed review of diis work by V. Zabugfain is in GS.l^. LXVn (1916) 404-17. 
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. handed on by historians since the days ofLeland. But the weakest 
.point of Schirmer’s work is its fiulure to appreciate the peculiar 
'characteristics of early English humanism. As these appear to 
bear some resemblance to those of German humanism d uring 
the same period, such omission is not to be ascribed entirely to a 
foreigner's difficulty of appreciating typically English charter- 
istics, as one of the reviewers of this work sug^ted.^ Besides 
these works we have Mann’s recent study onlatin poet^ in 
England dui^ the Renaissance,* and a few articles dealing, 
partly or entirdy, with early English humanism;’ but none of 
them really brings new contributions to the subject. 

Of much greater value than attempts to survey the whole of 
early English humanism and its cha^cterlsdcs, are books and 
artides dealing with some of its j^pects. Vickers’ Humphry Duki 
of Gloucester and Mitchell’s John liptoft provide useful material. 
Professor Previti-Orton’s edition of Frulovisi’s works and 
Professor Jacob’s ’Florida Verhorum Veimtas form a valuable 
contribution to the meagre bibliography of English humanism. 
A number of publications by the ^e Dr. M. R. James and the 
late Professor Sabbadini also affi>rd information, a^ have earned 
much gratitude from anyone carrying out reseat in the field of 
ea^ English neo-daSsidsm. 

Ine scardty of original sources in regard to English humanism 
in its first stages is very much fdt. Many documents of first class 
importance are lost, such as the letter books of Tiptoft, Hem- 
Gunthorpe, and Chaundler, the oration delivered in 
O^ord by Comelio Vitelli, and Chaundler’s reply toit, the Latin 
poems of Free, Gunthorpe, and Shirwood, and some of Flcm- 
myng, the lists of books beejueathed to Oi^ord by Tiptoft and 
Adam de Moleyns, to mention only a few. Of the available 
sources, besides Rymer’s Foederoy the volumes of the Rolls 
Series, the publications of the Camden Sodety and the Oxford 

* Cf. B. E. C DtTit* ttview of Sdiinnec’t wotk in Mtdhm Mum, m (x9$4) m. 

* Mum, LatmisebtDicbt$t^ m pom Ataga^ Car Fribbmmmmtu hs ngunami 

tmsriu ^sahtflu. 

* These indode E. C WngbL ‘Continuity in Engliih Humuusm,* PMJ^A^ LI (1996) 

pp. $70>6; P. Rebon, ‘Aipetti oell' Umanetimo in Inghiitem’, Lt fJmt ti U, II (x9)9) pp. 
3^414; H. Hudson, ‘John Lebnd’s List of Es^ English Hunisnista,' Tb$ nmiuufm 
IJbr^ Qmrltrly, II (1939) pp. 100-4. D. Bush, Tb$ Mtattsmta md FM^isb Hmmmm; 
Toronto, 1939, does not ^tl wim dte fifteenth oentuiy. The ch^ter oa humanism in R 
Maynard Smid^ Prt-Rt/ormaiim London, 1938, is not free from On the 

other hand L. E. EUiott.Binns, mi tie Nem Lsanm^ London, 1^7, ptoridea s 

useful sketch. I have not been able to see R. Gainett, ‘English Humanists in Italy in the XV 
Century,* Uteratmt, January-June, 1900. 
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Histodcal Society, and the various Public Record Office Gden> 
dars, contain use^ information, as do also the epistolaries of 
Poggio, Bruni, Del Monte, Bekynton, Decembrio, and Free, and 
the letter books of Oxford University and Christ Church, Canter¬ 
bury. Prefaces to humanistic works dedicated to English patrons 
proved o£ some value too, and the Latin writings o£ Chaundler 
and Whethamstede, the translations from the Greek by Free and 
Sellyng, and Robert Flemmyng’s Lj/oibratiuncu^e Tiwrtinai fur¬ 
nished important material. Also useful were some fifteenth cen¬ 
tury catalogues of English libraries, the evidence supplied by 
classical and humanistic manuscripts imported from Italy or 
transcribed in England during the fifteenth century, and the 
biographies of Vespasiano da Bisticd. Of almost equal value 
as contemporary authorities were the compilations of early anti¬ 
quaries and bibliographers, and the works of Leland, Bale, Pits, 
and Tanner, gave several contributions of importance. 

in 

The aim of the present book is to give a concise survey of 
humanism in Engird during the fifteenth century. As such it 
would have been only logic^ to cover in it the period from, 
i40o-i$oo. Instead the narrative begins at the end of 1418 and 
stops with the accession of Henry XtII in 1485. This curtailed 
penod was chosen for the following reasons. Before Poggio came 
to England in 1418, it is quite impossible to find, despite Krus- 
man*s very dedd^ views to the contrary, any humanistic 
manifestations in this country. Even the most favourable bias can 
hardly accept as such the early dassical punuits of Thomas 
Walsingham at St. Albans or John Seward in London. It is 
true then to say that humanistic activity begins in England after 
Poggio had len; but his letters furnish us with a vivid, though 
pcrGps somewhat biased, picture of English culture at the time of 
his visit, and his stay in England provim^s an illustration of some 
of the difficulties fadng the beginnings of a native humanism in 
this country. 

The adoption of that most embarrassing of dates, 1485, as a 
time limit was due to practical considerations. With the change of 
dynasty we also find a change in the characteristics of English ^ 
humanism. Humanism becomes recognized in administrative and 
academic drdes, the Latin secretaryship becomes an offidal post, 
and a Royal Librarian appears among Court offidals. Humanists 
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begin to lecture regularly at the Universities. Altogether English j 
humanism starts to assume new characteristics. Its status is 
'' rapidly settling from that of amateur into that of professional. | 
The common front of scholasticism and humanism begins to i 
i split, thus leading to future hostility between the two systems.' 
Moreover, it would have been absurd to end a survey of human-' 
ism under Henry VII with the end of the century. To do this' 
would have entailed cutting short the accounts of Grbcio, ' 
Linacre, More, and Colet, while to complete them would have 
meant carrving on well into the reign of Henry VIII, and would 
have added perhaps twice as much to the bulk of this work. 

Until the Tudor period English humanism consisted of a I 
i scries of individual endeavours rather than deliberate concerted 
efforts. There were no humanists cstablishiM teaching traditions, > 
like Guarino da Verona or Vittorino da ftltrc, nor was there | 
any continuity in learning from scholar to scholar. With Hum- t 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester's as a possible exception, there were no 
literary circles like those of Naples, Rome, Ferrara, and Florence. ' 
What were to be found were isolated patrons like Gloucester, ’ 
Tiptoft, and William Grey, or prelates pursuing literary studies ^ 
like Bekynton and Melons. Considering these features of early | 
humanism in England it was imperative that an account of it | 
should be written on the lines of the well known works of Voigt 
' and Sandys, since any scheme but theirs would have made tms 
1 work baseless. It would have been possible to write a description , 
of the rise of humanism in England full of generalixations, with 
no biographical details given, and with the subject matter 
divided into various sections, as for instance in Sabbadini's II 
Mttodo degli Umamsti\ but owing to the lack of uniformity in 
English humanism it was necessary to give biographical facts, as 
these are of great importance in displaying the ^ckgrounds, 
achievements, and most important of all, the rise of the interest 
, of English scholars in neo-classicism. Of course the method 
chosen has some inevitable shortcomings, such as interruptioa in 
continuity. Yet in the present state of our knowledge it was the 
only possible presentation of English fifteenth century humanism. 
All the relevant facts had to be given; without them the account 
would have been incomplete, while some of the conclusions 
reached would have appeared at least arbitrary.* 

* It will perhaps be noted that hardly any mendoo is made in this work of tranaladocsa ol 
Latin authors into English made during the fifteenth century. As these fiimish no erideoce 
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IV 

Before beeinning our survey of English humanism in its early 
staj^, it will not be inopportune to »vc a short account of the| 
TOsidon of classical studies in England from the beginning of the 
fourteenth'century up to the amval of Poegio in 1418, as this 
will disclose the ailtural background on wmu English human¬ 
ism rested, and the efforts that were necessary to establish it in 
this country. 

The revi^ of classical learning during the twelfth century and 
the Aristotelian Renaissance of the thirteenth received valuable 
contribudons £com Englishmen. The great figures of ^hn of 
Salisbury and Robert Grosseteste formed the centres of English 
culture of their respeedve ages, and through their endeavours the 
study of ancient authors in this country received a vigorous im¬ 
pulse. John of Salisbury and Grosseteste were, however, excep- 
donal men, and with their passing the development of dassic^ 
scholarship in England slowed down considerably. Thus when 
compared with the progress achieved during the two centudes 
that preceded it, the fourteenth century displays unmistakable 
symptoms of stagnadon. England product no scholar of 
particular eminence, and the condidons of classical learning at 
the end of the century indicate dearly that no advante had been 
made since the days of Robert Grosseteste and Roger Bacon. 
Throughout the century no improvements in Ladn ^le are to ^ 
be found, nor is there any evidence of pardcular increase of 
interest in classical literature. All this is obvious when we 
consider the accomplishments of those who are considered the 
prindpal classical schoh^ of the dme in England. Of these 
Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham, was cssendally a bibliophile 
to whom knowledge was a weapon for the defence of faith. It is 
true that his Pbimiblon disdoses extensive reading of Roman 
authors' and a taste for rhythmic T^dn prose. But his oudook 
displays no greater enlightment than that of literary men of the 
centu^ preceding him, and there are no grounds for suspecting 

connected with the derelopoient of huimniem in tb^ heve eocoidio^ been 

omitted. One abould, however, meodoo the EtwlUb venioo ot pert of CUudleny Dr 
ConstJaHt Stihebms addzcMed to Richard, Duke ctVor^ in 1445, in MS. ^.M.) Add. no. 
11814, *s on adaptation of a classical work to modem political en^ On tius work cf. Moore, 
Pairms ef iMUrs m Norfolk and Stdfolk^ t. 14)^ pp. 9)-j. For similar reasons school 
teaching in fifteentit century England has not bm consideted. 

' On De Busy’s knowledge of the classics cf. Sabfaadini, Ijo Sroporto dm C od mi LsHtd r 
Grm, voL n, pp. 4-9. 
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him of leanings towards humanism as conceived by Petrarch. 

' His alleged knowledge of Greeks seems very doubtful, while his 
views are unquestionably those of a schoolman. Of a similar 

I quality is the scholarship of De Buty*s protege, Walter Burley. 
Burley’s p^sion for collecting and pigeon-holing knowledge, 
his conception of biography as a series of anecdotes, his approach 
to Adstoue, are typical of his environment and suggest a limited 
outlook. The same approach to the antique appears in the 
writings of Nicholas Trevet, whose commentaries on ancient 
texts conform entirely "with medieval traditions of classical 
scholarship. 

* Richard de Bury, Burley, and Trevet, flourished during the 
first half of the fourteenth century, and in their works one may 
see crystallized the main features of contemporary culture. 
Equally representative of it, in so far as the second half of the 

* century is concerned, are some of the works of Thomas Walsing- 
ham, the St. Albans chronicler.* Walsingham’s writings con¬ 
nected with classical scholarship, and particularly his mthcrto 
unnoticed Probema Poetarwu^ show him as a true medieval 
scholar. His knowled^ of Latin authors was doubtless fairly 
wide: but neither his Latin prose nor his attitude to the classics 
show any new departure from the medieval standpoint. Besides 
Walsingham there were, of course, others pursuing classical 
studies m England during the second half of the centuiy. Some of 

* these, as for mstance John Erghome, assembled books, includ- 
,ing manuscripts of ancient authors,* but none of them appears to 
have reached particular distinction as a classical scholar. Among 
these Erghome is to be noted for having possessed a few Greek 
books, but whether, and if so to what extent, he knew Greek it is. 
not possible to say. The possibility that some Greek may have 
been known in England during the fourteenth century must 
not be excluded altogether. Apart from the suggestion that 
Richard de Bury may nave been acquainted with me rudiments 
of that language, it has been alleged that Cardinal Adam Easton 
taught it at Norwich.* Had the evidence about this been unques- 

^ Denholm Young, ^Jtbardi* p. 158. 

* On Wahingham as a classical scholar a. p. a. a. 

* Cf. 1 ^> cit. 

* On ughome’s coUectum cf. M. R. Junea, *The Gualogue of the Library of die Augus* 
tinian Friars at York,’ Fafeunba lommwiUit Clark DUattm, Ouitabrigiae, 1909, pp. ^15. 
On Erghome cf. A. Gwynn, Tbt Ei^gfish AnsHm Friar/ m tbt Tim* of wje^^ Okkm^ 

pp. 119-38. 

* Tanner, BibUo/bua Bri/amu»-l^/b*rmtat p. 166. Concerning a possiUe study of Greek at 
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donable it would have been especially impK>rtant» since the Cretan 
Peter Philargos, later Pope Alexander V, studied both there andv 
at Oxford around 1570;^ which might suggest his having 
alternated his theological studies with some teaming of Greek.* 

From what may be gathered from contempotaty sources, one 
can perceive that classical learning in England at the end of the 
fourteenth centurv was still completely dominated by medieval 
tradition, and had yet to acquire any of the chaxacteristics intro¬ 
duced by the Italians. This state 01 afiairs persisted during the 
early decades of the following century. The treatises on metre of 
John Seward* and Thomas Langley* still conform entirely wijh 
established tradition, while the attitude towards Latin style to be 
found in England during the first half of the fifteenth century* is 
very far from being a pr^uct of the Renaissance, and can alr^y 
be detected in the Poilobiblon of Richard de Bury. The visit of 
Emanuel Chiysoloras to England in 1409* made no difference to 
the trend of English learning.* He came hete on a diplomatic 
mission, and is Imown to £ive visited London and to have 
searched for ancient texts in the library of Salisbury Cathedral.^ 
But he obviously found no opportunity of teaching here. 

Before the coming of Poggio, even what may at first appear as 
evidence of humanism in E^lmd during the late fourteenth or 
the early fifteenth century cease to appear as such vhen 
subjected to a critical examination. In the correspondence be- ^ 
tween Colucdo Salut^ and Archbishop Arundel* no signs of 
humanistic interests can be foimd on the part of the latter, while 
the Latin works of Petrarch and Boccaccio which were to be 

Norwich, It Uintetettiiig to know dukt Tohn Metham cklined in hit Amon/nJ an/ CUepts^ 
written in 1448 or 144^ have transuted this work from the Greek wim the heb of a 
Greek he met in Norwi^ (Moore, op. dt pp. 14^8). According to John mte, a 

Carmelite of Yorir (fl. 1429), knew tome Greek (Leland, Dr P* 435 )« 

* little T 6 * Gry Friarj m Oirfoni p. 149. On Philanoa cf. ttid., pp. 249^0. 

* On ^ study of Greek in medieval Bnglmd ct. G. R. St^Aent, Tm Kwnr/ejpr of 
GfuA m Bt^faodm tb« MuUIt Agu, PhUadel^iia, 1933. At this work ii full of incorrect 
atatementa it should be used with caution. 

* .Scald’s Metristtmbiridien is in MS. Merton Coll., Oxford, no. 299. Seward cf. 
Tannd, op. dt., p. 660, and die article on him in the D.N 3 . 

* Lai^l^s Vmittsti Cmwimm ia in MS. (B.L.) Digbjr, no. too. 

* On dus attitude towards style cf. Jacob, Florida VtHionm Vmutas. A handbook for 
students anxious to learn this *»>wery* style is the Trmrtaim dt modo mmmta d i omaia mrha 
eompiUtm ptr lobaamm priorm pdahm dt le^ew pro mmllis mdibas eihrittr hutrmadis in 
MS. (B.M.) Royal, i2.B.XVn, ff. 53*-57*. lire author of this work was ddier John de 
BlakoiCT who was elected Prior in 1430 or hit successor John de Norwich. 

*Cf. UVitim pt n h m do dtUaoitadiManmltCriniorot p. 333. 

’ Cf. p. It. 

' PrintM in ^ittolario £ Cobam SabOaH, ed. F. Novati, voL m, Roma, 1911, pp. 360-3,! 
497-301, 61S-21. 
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found in this countiy from the second half of the fbutteenth 
centuiy weic cleatly not approached in such a way as to exert 
humane influence, ^^en Porao reached England In the autumn 
of 1418 he found classical s^olarship in th& country still con¬ 
ducted on medicral lines and completely unaflected by the 
Renaissance. Its state was in some ways similar to that of leamii^ 
in Italy before Petrarch, and thus the reception that Poggio was 
to receive fmm his English contemporaries can hardly be matter 
for surprise. 


Oig>iali77,-lv • 




Chaftex. I 


While at the Council of Constance, the Florentine humanist 
Po^o Btacdolini, commonly known as Poggio, met the 
Biu^ of Winchester, Henry Beaufort, who was also attending 
the Council.^ At Constance Beaufort was in close contact with 
the Curia which then numbered several prominent humanists in 
its establishment. Hence h was petb^ a desire of introducing 
the polished curial style into his chanc^, a nx>ve which he may 
have thou^t would add to his pzesdge in general as well as 
proving vuuable politically, that pron^^ him to ofier Poggio 
en^>loyment in his household. As Beamort’s invitation was ac¬ 
companied by promises of genero^ reward it could hardly be te- 
jectra witho^ careful consideration and Poggio, to wiKim it 
inq>licd also possibilities of inspecting the libraries of English 
monasteries was eventually unaole to resist it, especially as he 
was then disgusted with the Roman Curia, and his friends were 
pressing him to accept the offer of the Bishop of Winchester.* 
Thus during the autumn of 1418 Poggio set out for England 
where he was to spend the next four years.* But his arri^ in 
England was closely followed by disappointment, for his 
prospects looked for less promising in this country than they 
had impeared £iom Constance. True he found sufficient leisure 
to demcate to literature,* but somehow he had foiled to reckon 
with the impossibility of suitable books for his literary 

pursuits, the lack of which forced him to follow less congenial 
studies. Without classical texts at his disposal he was reduced 
to spending his spare time studying Church Fathers such as 
St. Augustine and St. Jerome, and me unsatisfactory medieval 
translations of Aristode and St. Jphn Chrysostomus.* Now the 

* Wake^ F/tmAImv. pp. 47-t. On Poggio in Eo^nd c£ Ihii^ pp. 71-S) tad 


had bcco Mct to 


Hffu rm 

Scfaiinmf pp. 17—14. 

* Fmi* Efitftlm, toL 1, p. ^ Vrinaaiinn <k Biiticri Mued that Poggio 1 

RngkS bjr Pope Mattia V (Da Biiocd, Vit$ di Vmmi 41 ^. 

* wabe^ op. dt p. 71. Pc^gio vaa already back in Rome In Mbraary 1411 

He rauet tfaoo^t hk departure temporary when he left eiooe ae left behind 

locne of Ida booka Efirtolmt toL I, pp. 16S, 170). In May 1415, be vas not eemin 
fet wfaetfaer he wow return to or **«**l« in Rome yiL L p. During 

he was acmalty ord er ed to return to PjigWfvj^ bu^ rnutt to his reu^ dtw missioa 
klled c a en t ui lly to (Walser, op. dc., p. ty, n. t). 

s 'OdUoMnns, l/skr A Bri$/jaMmim/m A P411W Brmmmit 

^^^knanns, op. dt. p. yoo. Foe bis study o£ eccksiastial suthois c£ Eftjiolmi, 
foLI, pp. |o-i, 5P-40. 
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Latin Aristotle prepared during the Middle Ages was by q 0| 
means remarkable as a specimen of the art of translating ; hena 
Po^o became increasingly aware that Aristotelian thou^t had | 
sufoed considerably at me hands of translators. i 

It is only natural that a scholar should wish to derive his. 
knowledge directly; thus Poggio's studies aroused in him a 
strong desire to learn Greek, alanguage with which he was not 
yet familiar, in order to acquaint himsw with the original text of 
Aristotle.^ However,to learn Greek one needs books and teachec 
or at least books, and as neither of the^ were available in Eng- 
lam^ he was forced to renounce the fulfilment of this desire 
until his return to Italy. | 

It is very difficult to concentrate on some particular studr 
without being influenced by h, and Poggio himself experienced 
this. The more he studied the ecclesiastical atxthors the greater 
grew his enthusiasm for them. As a direct result of &s his 
mterest in classical letters began to wane in favour of the Churcb 
Fathers. So strong was their influence upon him that in one of 
his letters from uigland to his intimate feiend Niccol6 Niocoli, 1 
he went so fitr as to declare that there was nothing but vanity to | 
be found in profime literature, and to regret the time spent in 
classical studies.* Alone in a foreign country amongst Stranges, 
de^ly imbued with scholasticism, with little to read beycuid 
Aristotle and the Fathers, some alteration in his outlook was 
inevitable. Still this change was neither permanent nor as deep 
as some of his letters from England migm lead one to believe. 
While studying the Latinized Aristotle he appeared also to be| 
anxious lest the reading of such rude Latin should aflect the 
purity of his own style,*while his bibliophile activities, and his 
craving for news of Italian humanists, also indicate that his 
former interests were not really in danger of extinction. It is true 
that throughout his residence in E^lmd he was unable to 
apply himself to classical studies,* but this was due to cause 
btyond his control. 

^ One of the reasons that had induced Poggio to visit En gland 
had been the hope of making important fin£in English libraries. 

I Pttg^ Epistoimt Tol. p. 59. Oa hU dedre to lam Gteek while in | 

toL I, p. Oo hie Greelc studiet cf. L. R. Loomis, *Tbe Gteek Studies o£ Poggio.' 
Altdwiw Simks m Mmory G. S. Loo mu , Puis, 10x7, pp. 48S-) ta. 

* Epitiolat, toL I, p. 63. Such e chenge m Polo's outlet^ esn slicedy be pa> 

ceiTeaiD • (ettet written toVlio^ on 4 i4So|iD Willinenos, op. ciL, pp. 3o^t. 

• Ptgpi Efutoim, toL I, pp. 35, 79. 
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Viter his successful ezplomions in Imperial territones, he 
laturolly hoped to g^er more material here to add to his 
Iready remarkable series of discoveries of lost classical texts.' 
^ith such an end in view he had already inspected by the be^ 
rinning of March 1420 some library lists of English monasteries.* 

1.,^_UJ- _* I_I_1 _I _ri_..__ 


discouramng results, and so much disheartened Poggio that he 
attribute the poor qualitv of their contents to former barbaric 
invasions.* The pla^e that ravaged England in 1420 drove 
Poggio from London, and gave him the opportunity of touring 
the country and paying a personal visit to sevem monastic 
libraries.* But this tour met with indi^rent success. Among the 
libraries which he inspected was that of Salisbury Cath edf a l 
which had been visited twelve years earlier by Emanuel Chryso- 
loras; this he searched particularly for a copy of Origen which 
had apparently been seen there by the Gr^ scholar, but his 
quest proved fruitless.* 

Failure did not dishearten Poggio, who, despite his lack of 
success, continued to make inquiries al^ut other libraries. 
Naturally his exp^ences had made him rather sceptical of finding 
hidden treasures in them: nevertheless he was resolved to learn 
as much as he could about their contents lest something valuable 
escape him. Amongst those who supplied him with information 
was the Papal Collector, Simone da Tcramo, who told him how a 
^eat many books were preserved in some ancient monasteries.* 
Simone’s details were, however, received by Poggio with some 
doubt as he was aware that the Papal Collector had not been 

•On PoagM*! ‘finds’ cf, SsbUdi n i , toL I, pp. 77-I4, II, pp. 191-5. 

Eputoim, toL I, p. 30. He tboseaiched London boc^csbops (wil&enns.op.dt. 
p.5oi). ^ 

• RTcrp t e Sew books d es crib ed by him ts W nBpomm jertmuftt, (P(^‘ voL L 

^ 1 Yl.* 

L PP* I*. 61. The moostteries visited by Poggio cannot have included 
those et Csnterouiy, St. Albans, Pecerboiougb, Laotb^y, oc other 
staee k would have found in them several classical MSS. 

^ P* 43* ^ absent from London for two 
(IM, voL I, p* 40). * 

. ^ P* 43* Some Ladn ttansladons of Ongen were in Sslisbuiy 

Ubw (hu^ the smtmnth century, (E. Bemsxd. cixaW Lihnnm Mmmscriptonm 
Ctaoniae, 1697, psn II, p. 26), and were no doubt the MSS. sem by 
'-twyioiom. One <4 these u Kill there end is now MS. 159. 

voL I, pp. ti-2. The library of another monastery was visited bv 
^ P- 5*}- ^ Tetamo had been appointed 

rtpal CoUmot tn Eogla^ m September 1420, (C.P.R. voL VII, p. 2). On SimoneS MS. 
V»^) Add. no. i J3M, £ i09*-iio'. A letter of Poggio to Simone is in 
^ PP* 


»op«dt. 
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long in Engkod, and was theidbte probably repeating hearsay \ 
rather than spealdng from personal k^wledge.^ 

With his ma^et Beaufort Poggio traveled again through 
F.ngland during August and September 1421,* but once more his 1 
searches proved disheartening. All the libraries examined by him 
appeared to be well stocked with works of ecclesiastical and 
medieval learning, but their classical sections produced no ' 
novelties for him * Amon^t the places which Poggio had in¬ 
tended to visit was Oxford, where he hoped to find something 
interesting in the library founded by Thomas G>bham, and in 
the various colleges. But reasons beyond his control prevented 
him^ as fiu: as we mow, from visiting the University town,* thus 
incidentally avoiding hesh disappointments, since the contents 
of Oxford libraries at that time would hardly have aroused his 
interest. After tto second tour Porno gave up any hopes of 
renewing his continental successes hm. Ncvemeless he con- 1 
tinned to visit libraries whenever an opportunity arose, and 
occasionally he transcribed texts found in them.* But whm we 
consider that these transcripts included works such as the 
Chrmek of Sigebertus Gemblacensis,* we cannot £ul to S5rm- 
pathise with the scholar who had brought to light Luaredus and 
Valerius Flaccus, the Sihae of Statius, and several Orations of | 
Geero, to mention only some of Pogrio's former finds. 

Altogether Poggio's discoveries outing his stay in England 
amounted to a Itoiius Marcellos which he found in a London 
bookshop,* a Histt^ Tripartita of Cassiodorus also obtained 
from a bwksellcr, and for which he paid three golden crowiM,* j 
and to these may pebbly be added the BueoUcs of Calputmus j 
Siculus* and Petronius's Cosna Trimakbioms,'^ Poggio’s j 

^Cf.p< 15. ?• .1 .. .... 

• Potm Efutoim, toL I, pp. <7-8, -jo. Alio 00 prenou* occttipos Poggio Jad txa 

CWbtd. (ML, voL pp. 44. 6*). ^ rmcm “ 


*t knecB to NiccoU tuggest the kner^t «nziet7 to know about Oxford u bmne a. 


« /W.. k>c, cuTWakcr, op. at. p. 54, a. Poggio’t tnnacript is now MS. Nauc^ Libm. 
Madrid, X. 81, ef. A. COark’i rericwof Waker,op. ciL in 

aao. A *Sigebertui* wu teen by Leland in the L w i ooo Grey Pnata Library (I^k«j, Cmmt a^ 
IV o. ao). and may hare been poaaibly Ae copy uaed by Poggio for hu mnwript . 
‘ WUhnanos, op. dt. p. 301. Poggio baddieady found a MS. of Nooiua MarcelliMwt^on 
Us way to (^akcr, op. dt. p. 71). A Hisiorm Trip^Hts appears m die Use of 

t£ text to NiccUi from Engknd, iPag^ Efis/olm, toL I, p. 91), 

niak^likdytSrbediscov^ it in ^country. c.uu^i«l tw w 

’ On Poggio’s presumed discovery of the Cftm m Engknd rf.E Sabbadmi, •Pet k 
Storia delwdioe Trauiino di Petionio/ Rkfrte sff Fik&te, XLVHI (19*0) » * 7 ^^ 
Poggio sent a fragment of Petronius to Niccoli from En^and (P^got Epuhm, vm. t, p. 91). 
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search for lost classical writings in England £uled to produce the 
dch harvest he had anticipate, the prospect of which had been 
txiaterial in inducing him to acc^ Beaufort’s ofiers. 

Far away from iSly, deprivea of personal intercourse with his 
fellow scholars, Po^o turned to intensive letter writing in order 
to keep in touch with the Italian literary circles. His chief corres¬ 
pondent duiii^ this period was Niccoli, to whom he wrote 
continually asking for advice and news, disoissii^ 

>ssip,and telling’^ about himself and his hopes fomefuture.‘ 
To Niccoli Poggio sent also some of his *FnglUh discoveries,** 
md there is no doubt that this correspondence helped to 
Poggio’s life in England more endurable. Besides Niccoli, 
Poggio's cone^ndents during this period included Leonardo 
Bruni, who in one of his letters gave his own version of his fierce 
quarrel with Niccoli,* and Piero Lambcrtcschi, with whom he 
exchanged letters on the possibility of employment in Hungary.* 
Through his epistolary activities Poggio was adble to receive 
while here important news as well as current s canda l. From 
t^iccoli he heara of Archbishop Cora’s discoveries of classical 
:exts in Germany,* and the same source notified him with the 
finding of some lost rhetorical treatises of Gccro by Gerardo 
Landnani, Bishop of Lodi, in his own Cathedral* 

The only person with a real classical training whom Poggio 
^counterid during his four years in England was the Venom 
patrician Fantino Zorzi, a former disciple of Guarino da 
Verona, whom he met in ILondon during the second half of 1410. * 
Mutual tastes made the two Italians fdends within a short 
md during Zoth’s stay thc^ saw each other daily,*aaddoubdess 
>£ten conversed about their common interests. But excm for 
Poggio’s references in his letters, we know nothing ai^ut !^rzi’s 
Hsit to F.ngland. As he had been one ^ Guarmo’s pupils he 
probably ki^ some Greek, and from what we know of ms later 

t Poggio‘t extaot mnespoodetm with Niocoli ftom Eiwlaod it in Ptggii toI. L 

tp. and WiUtmnoi, op. dcpp. «oo-i. Inooe of Bnint's Utinc^guet Ni^li b 

epce*eaisdcntidnflgtfae<iiaiecdoof^Uthacbooknen,<T. Klctte, 
mlU t kM i mdtr U iJi m tthtB GcdfhnkL iSSo-ool toL IL a, <0. 

• Bnmi’t Letter biaBnioi. Epirtptgnm Uhri voL IL pp. tT-at. On lo TuIt. leax 

mtanim ArH XILwwsli mWIma lilm AmamPa --** effk •• 


b cit* p. 77* 

mCw, toL L pp. to, I4. 


/Mm, toL L pp. to, 1^ 

I J 7 » ^ On Zmb c£ Epi/Mam S G m rim V/nmm, toL m, p. 84. 
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litetary upbdngii^, and two of them especially, Nicholas 
Bildestone and Richatd Petworth, actually do appear to have 
become attracted by humanism. 

Nicholas Bildcston^,^ whom Poggio described to Niccoli as 
homo perlmmamts^ was Chancellor toBeaufort.* During his life he 
rose to such high ecclesiastical dignities as Archdeac^ ^Win- 
ton* and Dean of Salisbury,* and was employed on c^lo- 
matic missions to Rome on several occasions.* As a fellow omcial 
in Beaufort’s household, Bildestone enjoyed close contact with 
Poggio during the lattes stay in England, a relationship he 
must have foi^ congenial as well as stimuladng, since he shared 
^me of the literary interests of his Italian colleague. Nor was his 
intercourse with the Italian scholar completely severed by 
Poggio’s return to Italy. They were both to meet again in Rome 
in 1424, when Poggio provra of assistance to Bimestone who 
was then searching unsuccessfully for Petrarch’s Tjfin works.* 
Bildestone’s anxiety to read Petrar^ shows his interest in humane 
letters, an interest confirmed by a letter addressed to him by 
Piero del Monte about 1456-7, which discloses that he was the 
owner of a classical library.* It is ver^ likely that Bildestone came 
across other humanists during his visits to Rome. None the less 
his studies appear to have been those of a dilettante, although 
one suspe^ mat he may have used his familiarity with-polue 
letters to improve the standard of his diplomatic language. 

Also Richard Petworth, Beaufort’s sccrctaiy,* seems to have 
felt Poggio’s infl uenc e, this being manifested in his activities, 
which ^ough limited, show interesting tendencies towards 


* On WMff g trw cf. Sefaiemer, op. dt. m. a)-4. A letter fnm Poggio to him 6 

Febeu^, Epuitlm, vol. II, p. 71. Bildestone died on 31 May. 1441. (Lt 

Mere, Fe/n AM/fifmm, vol. D, p. 616). 

■ Ptgftf Ep h tti m , yoL 1, p. 170. 

• Helidescnfaed M Beaufoit’i Chancellor in 1427. (jCJP.BL toL Vn. p. 31) but be doubt- 
lew occupied that poddon before. He ww alnady Archdeacon of Wtoton in 1417 
^ ^ occupying ofe in 1431. (UU., rol. Vfll, pp. sot, 334). He iraa Dean of 
Saiiabury from 1435 unul bit deadi, (Le Nei«, o& cit. rol 11, p. 616). 

♦ In I4at be went to Rome aa ‘King’s Otatoi^, (Schinner,op.dt p. 14, n. 47). CThe ac¬ 

counts rdatiog to this mission ate in P.R.O. Ex ri amttr, Vmiom /IwomsI/, 311-10). He 
tenim^ there in i4»4» «4*7, iod 145), (CJ».R. rol Vn, pp. a$, 33, 503). He had abo been 
ordered to m to Rome aa ‘King’s Orttor* in 1431, but Robert Htahu^ tfe Kind’s 
Ptocttx in Rome, was erentually sent, (Radford, Hawr Bimfort, pp. BildeamM’s 

c^niwion la in MS. (B.M.) Cotton, Q^. E. in, fe. 43% and u dated 3 January, 1431. 
Oft BUdeatone in Rome cf. Hdler, B^pWaaif Rjmvms^MwTm I^,pp. 13!, 291. 

* fV|SV BfUioUt, voi. I, pp. 149,17a 

« SO. (VX.) Vat. Lat no. 2694, fo. 117*. Aoodier letter of Del Monte to BOdeatone dated 

’ On Petworth ef. Hamilton Thompaon, VuiMimv tf RaitjMatr Hsaver, pp. 203-6. on hb 
tebdM wiA I^ggio ef. ScUnner, op. dt.pp. 20-4. He wai alrady Beao^’t aectetaiy in 
1413 (HALC, Bspmt m ib Mmmstriptt tf MiJMttoa, London, 1911, pp. X02-3). 
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Italian coltuie unfortunately undeveloped by his lack of a proper 
trsuning. Already in 1415 Pctworth was employed as secretary by 
Beaufort,^ in whose household he met Poggio, who soon beoime 
his Blend. From the evidence furnished by Polo’s corres¬ 
pondence with him,* it seems doubtful whether^tworth was 
more attracted by the study of the classics than his fellow 
countrymen of average learning. On the other hand he took a 
lively interest in modem writings, as is shown by his revest that 
Poggio should have some of his own works copied for him.* 
He was in contact with persons interested in neoAdassidsm like 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester,* and Aeneas Sylvius’ ^end, 
Adam de Moleyns,* and thanks to such links he was able to make 
known in England some of Polo’s treatises. Thus at Poggio’s 
request he showed the De V^etate Vortmae to Gloucester,* 
whom he probably also introduced to other writings by hh 
Italian friend. Besides indulging in the study of literature Pet- 
worth appears to have been ambitious of acquiring an eluant 
epistolary style. This is suggested by an extant Larin letter of his 
which betrays an attempt at writing like a humanist.* Although 
his style appears here to be over-ornate, full of euphuisms, and 
defective in grammar, it none the less found admirers at Christ 
Church, Canterbury, for which he translated one of the monas¬ 
tery letters from French into Latin,* and where part of his T^rin 
correspondence was almost certainly transcribed during the 
first half of the fifteenth centuiy.* As Petworth exchanged letters 
with Poggio throughout his life,* it would have been interesting 
to know the Italian’s real opinion of Petworth’s e^rts, and his 
reactions when reading his Latin. But unfortunately information 
on this point has been denied to us. The real contribution given 
by Petworth to the development of English humanism was his 

* a. stfpra, p. X9, n. 7. 

* Poggio** extant letten to Petworth were written b e twe en 14x4 and 1448 and are in 

EpUtol 4 Mt Tols. I-n, passim^ Mai, op. dt. vol. X, pp. too>), and Waber, op. p. 
4J4. It ia evident from some of Po^o*s ktters to Fetwoim, t^ Fe^oxdi wrote more tK««> 
once to him attaddng the corruption of the Curia, cf. Pogp Efistolst, voL I, p. 1)9. 

* Pog^o had tent his Dt to Petworth and in 1440 stated that be nad dven hit 

Dm. Fortmm to be transcribed for him, (Mai, op. dt. voL IC p> 'Hre latter 

was tent to Petwor^ in 14^ (Wilaei; dt. p. 45^ but must have indudeq oaij books 

sfooe Poff^o was ofieniu to have 4, (Dt Rtbtu ImSai) copied for P e tw w th at a 
later date (Mu, op. dt. vol. X, p. $04). Petwotth*s appredadoa of Pomo*a worka ta ai^ 
•hown in a lettu ^ the latrer mTetworth dated 24 huy, 1440, (IM., v^ X, p. $01). 

* Walaer, op. ctt. p. 4J4. Tlie Dt Aparitu was among die hooka of Hu^hrey of 

Gloucester, cf. p. 65, who may have obtained it £kmxi ntwordi. 

* Printed in Soiirmer, op. dt. p. 23, a 40. 

* Cf. JJttrat Caaimritamt voLDI, p. 189. ^ Cf. p. 229. 

* Cf. stfra, a. 2. Pdwoxth died in 14J8 ^lamUtoo Thomoaon, op. di; p. 20^. 
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miking known the writings of Poggio rather than his unsatis¬ 
factory attempts as a stylist. 

As far as we know Bildestone and Petworth were the only 
Englishmen whom Poggio directly influenced during his visit 
to riiis country. Even within Beaufort’s household he probably 
failed to impress anyone else with his learning, and though he 
made other friends,* such friendships were of a social rather than 
a scholarly nature. The slight notice taken of Poggio during his 
stay in England hardly n^s explanation. That one among the 
leading scholars of his time had fiuled to stimulate his English 
contemporaries, has surely to be attributed to apathy on the part 
of those who came into contact with him, rather than reluctance 
on Poggio’s part to propagate his learning. He was too eager 
about ms int^edual pursiuts.not to have helped to improve the 
state of English classical scholarship had he found opportunities 
or encou^ement. But his studies were far too advanced to find 
appreciation, and conseauently he brought about no changes in 
the intellectual state of the country that harboured him between 
1418 and 1422. The conditions of English learning gave rise to 
severe judgments on Poggio’s part.* Perhaps an important 
cause of the severity of his verdicts against English letters was 
his homesickness for Italy and his mends, which made him 
hypercritical of anything English. Still other evidence also‘shows 
that the state of learning in England during the time of his 
residence here was hardly such as to meet wi 3 i the approval of 
a person of his exacting standards.* 

* Poggio’s English Stieod ‘Toby* to whom Petworth was to show the De V«rittaf$ 
F^rhmm (Waber, <x. dt p. ft £sct sugsMing an interest in Poggio’s writings on his 
pact, may be identified widi William Tolyruerk to die Signet in 1419-22. and Bcaufon’s 
aecretan after 142a. on whom cf. Otway Ruthven, Tb$ Kh^s Stertiary end tht Sipttf Offin m 
tbt XVtb pp. 1)9. 1I4. Other ^glish friends of Poggio were a Thomas ‘Guido’ 

(Guy?). (Pttfft H/ i rVW ar. Tol. n. p. 168) and Thomas Candor, a Papal Chamberlain, 
(lUm,, TM. S18). He also knew Thomas Polton, Bishop of Chichester, with whom he 
cjunridkd in Rome. (Waber. op. dt. p. 86, n. j). From Italy Poggio sent letters to William 
Bishop of Qy. p. go), Jc 4 m Sufford, Archbishop of Canterbury, (Pogjtr 

Episioint, voL n. p. )i8) and to nis former master, Beaufort, (Mai, op. dt., vol. X, pp. 

*50-4)* ^ 

ft Pcffit EpuMnt, voi. 1 . p. 4). He also passed severe iudgments on Englishmen, {Wd., 
▼oL 1, p. 64). 

ft Poggio’s reputatioa as a scholar wu already established in England during the second 
quarttr of the fifteenth century. One of Petworth’s corremondents mentions him (Schi txner, 
op. dt. p. aj), Gloucester possessed some of his writings {in/re, p. 65), and some of Poggio’s 
works were submitted to him, (mpre. p. so); Polo’s works were possessed by >K^iam 
Grey, Richard Bole, John Free, and Hairy Cnnebroke (;>;/». pp. 9^ no. iji); Poggio’t 
library eras mendoM by Cazton, {hifn, p. 176). and a printed ^aon of the Fafttiae was 
bound in Oxford towarot die end cd the fifteoidi century (ififre, p. 17)}. His letters were 
used as modeb of style and found didr way into formuhries conipiled in England during 
the fifteenth century, cf. p. lap and MSS. Jesus Coll.Gunbndge,fK>. 6), and (B.M.) 
Cotton, Tib. B. VL 


Chapter n I 

English humanism begins only after Pomo had returned to 
Italy, and the enlightened patronage of mmphiey, Duke of 
Gloucester, constitutes no doubt one of its earliest as well as one , 
of its most important manifestations.^ But these were themselves 
provoked by a series of influences which though not necessarily 
altogether humanistic, were none the less instrumental in pre¬ 
paring a background for the reception of Italian learning. ,. 

Since what one reads constitutes a useful due to one’s intellec- ' ^ 
tual leaning, the presence of Petrarch’s and Boccacdo’s Ladn 
writings in England from the days of Chaucer* forms evidence of 
interest in some of thepiioductionsof early humanists. Caudonis, 
however, necessary when attempting to assess the value of these 
works as humanisde influences. Some of Petrarch’s and Boccac- | 
do’s Ladn treadses are typically medieval produedons; besides, 
by the end of the fourteenth century bom these authors had 
acquired an authodtadve status analogous to that enjoyed by 
mc^eval wnters as, for instance, John of Salisbury or Walter 
Burley.* It was consequendy possible to And persons reading, 
appredadng, and possessing, some of their works, who were 
nevertheless completely unaware of the chan^ in standards for 
which both Petrara and Boccacdo had stood. 

Books alone, moreover, are insuflident to eflect a revolution 
in values, and without personal agendes humanism would in all 
probability have failed to take root in fifteenth century England, 
in this Poggio’s fnends, Petworth and Bildestone, played an 
important t 61 e, and even greater and more valuable contribu¬ 
tions were made by Papal offidals in England and, to a lesser 
degree, by Englishmen who visited the Roman Court or attended 

* ^ Glouceater u « p«tcoa ct letter* cf. pp. 59^70. 

* Tbi* it apfMtent from Cheuoer*t wide ute or end Bocctorio. A utefiil biblicw- 

nphy on hit ute of diete tuthort it in M. Pno, *Qimcer tnd die Great Italiao Writer* of w 
Treoeoto,' Tbt Mutiny Crittrmt VI (19*7) pp. 140-*. A MS. of Petrareb’t D* RimtJHt 
trantcribd in England towardt the end ot the fourteenth century it now MS. Corput 
Cbritti ColL Cambrid^ no. 40. 

* Thit it tbown hy w way in which these aufoon were quoted. P e t r a c e h la quoted in a 

tpcech delieeted before Henry IV in 140!, (Tie St. AAms Ce r ta tf A, p. ijy). Booando wat 
among the authorities of Jean Pedt’t apology of tyrannicide, (A Coeille, Jtm Pt/ii, Park, 
199*, pp. 178). Jean de MontieuU cooddend Petrarch a ta/h dkm t m 

nArrrimus Msroiii* (A. CoTille, Gmiitr tt Pitrrt C«l 4 t PHtmumm* m Frtmetm 

Tmju dr Patia, 1994, p. 147}, a sta tement reflecting die oonteai|>otaty 

attitude to that author, jedm Lyogate gieea a list of Petrarch’s Latin wridogt in one of bn 

Bergen (Early Eolith Text Society), pt.n,Loodoo. 

19x4, p. 47 ?)‘ 
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Italian Universities. The P^ Chancery had moved with the 
times, and a knowWge of classical Latin was considered as 
essential in its ofHdals as intimacy with the rules of diftaum 
^ been in former days. With the return of the Curia to Rome 
its c^blishment had been suddenly depopulated. Part of the 
officialdom had re m ai ne d behind in Avignon with the antipope. 
^ a result the galliciaed administration had been quicUy 
Italianized, and new Italian standards introduced into curial 
style. The great prestige of the Papd Chancery had attracted s 
several Italian scholars of repute within its ranks, thus con- ( 
didoi^g its tone from their conception of values. Besides > 
Pog^o, Vergerio, ^tonio Loschi, Flavio Biondo, and Leonardo' 
Bruni, had served in it as secretaries orabbreviators,' and a set of 
hu mani sts constituted an inner clioue, the occupations of which 
tanged from the drafdng of bcicb to the telung of salacious 
stones in the 

Such a humanistic group within the Papal service was bound 
to exert its influence when new chancery appointments were 


century the Papal bureaucracy had attained high standards in 
classical schoh^hip, and emoyed a wide r^utation for polite 
letters. Papaloflidals sent to England during the fifteenth century 
were graerally men of some learning and well disposed towards 
humanism. Simone da Teramo, whom Poggio met here, though 






fluent Latin style.* Giulismo Cesatini, whom Pope Miudn V 
sent over to England in 1426 to procure the repeal of the 
Statute of Provisors* was equally well equipped with Latin 
s^olarship, and during his visit here spent part of his spare 
time explaining Justin to the chronicler George Hardyng.* 
During ms stay in Ei^land Cesatini probably came into touch 
with the authorities oTOxford University* and with Humphrey 

* Poggio fet enoiple wu capioftd by Coria i40)-it and firom 
(Walter, op. dt pp. ip-ao^ 71, 1 ), an). Bcuoi vat In its eii^>lo7iiient £ram i405-'i) (Jm^ 
pp. aa. 4*). 

* On the hyWr ef. Opera, Batileae, 1531, p. 491. 

* Cf. Apra, p. tt. 

* A tafe cond u ct to Crtarini going to England vat inued in April 1416, (CJ*.R. toL 
Vn, p. iQ. Hevatalieadr back m Rome in December I4a6, (Haller, Emlmt$mdRm im/tr 
MrarK.p. aep). 

* 'lUt be did at the tequett of Henry Beaufort (C L. Kingtford, *The Pint Version of 
Hardyng't Chronicle*, £.H.R. XXVn (191a) p. 4^). 

* lo Dodi of vhom he had been recommended by the Pope, (CJ*.R. toL VII, pp. 3a, 
36). 
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of Gloucester,* and it is possible that he may have influenced, 
however slightlv, the latter’s intellectual pursuits.. It was also 
through a Papal mission that England was visited a little later 
by the humanist Gaspare da Verona, the future biographer of 
Pope Paul II, and probably a pupil of Guarino da Verona. This 
scholar was sent here with the ill-fated Stcfano Porcad by Pope 
Eugenius IV in 1451,* and although it is unlikely that he taugnt 
in &igland. It is none the less possible that he influenced some of 
the ^glishmen with whom he established contacts. But a & 
greater humane influence is to be found in the activities of Pifixo 
nd Monte, who was Papal Collector in Englandfrom 143 5 to 1440.* 
Del Monte, whom Gascoigne pilloncd in his Liber de Veritati- 
bus for his notorious corr^tio^* was a Venetian who had bees 
educated at the school of Guarino da Verona* and at the Univer¬ 
sities of Padua* and Paris.* Besides representing Papal interests io 
general, Del Monte had been also ordered to do everything 
in his power while in England to prevent this country siding 
with the Council of Basle,* so that his relations with the En glish 
Council were necessarily closer than those of some of his pr^ > 
dccessors in the ofike. In spite of the large amount of Pa^! 
business which passed through his hands, his oflice ensured 
sufficient leisure, and this he employed in the pursuit of learning. 
Thus from a literary point of view his visit proved not barren. 
While here he composed a controversial pamphlet against the 
Archbishop of Palermo* and a short treatise m the form of 1 
letter addressed to Poggio, in which he wound up die con¬ 
troversy between Guarino and Poggio as to whether Scipio or 
Caesar had been the greatest gencm of andquity.* Besides thi s, 

* Cf. iitPtVf p. IS, n. 6. 

* Lt Vtit di P«0» // ir Cdsptn dg Vtrmt $ Mitbtk Cmmsi, p. ntr. GatpAie ettumed to 
Rome in Jaouaxv I4)a. Ijitu he taught locDe EngUahmen io Rome, {Jkd^ pp. *jdv-T).. 
On Gamue cf. Jkid., pp. zai'^liii. 

* On Del Monte cf. especially Zanelli, Pitn ddMmtt, Schinnet, op. dt m. 44-8, Weht, 

Tbt Aenmt «f tbt Murder •/ ]gmu I gf Sntimd^ tusim, DmU Agoatifu, 

htorieo Critkht hUarm U Vitm t h 0 pm dtgfi SrntJm Vampaar, pp. $4^72, and I^. (B.M) 
Add. no. ff. Dd Monte vaa alieadyin Loodoo 00 10 Augnal^ 14)), 

(Weias, o^ dt. p. 4S0, n. 4); On 24 October, 1440, Henrv VI wrote to the recom¬ 
mending Del Monte who was th» leaving England, (OfiHsi Cmttputdmn gf Tt$m§i 

voL I, pp. M-S). 

* Gascoigne, LoettLJkro Viritshm, 123,125^ 

* 2Csnclli, op. dt. pp. 320-3. 

*Ihid., pp.^ 338. 

* Co(^ oTthis are in MSS. (B.L.) Bod L no. 915, (CU.) Gg. I-14, Trini^ ColL Cam 
brid^ no. 1420, BiNioeb^que de h Sotfaoone , no. a2j|, Biolioieca domsmaki, S 
Damele del Friuli, no. jo. ^ this controve r s y dl Wsber, op. dt. pp. 1S4-76. Dei Moom’i 
letters to Poggio from England are in lUd^ pp. 445-33. 
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he conducted a yoluminous correspondence in Latin with 
fdends, curial officials, and Hiulish ecclesiastics,^ and delivered 
some elegant T^n orations before Henry VI and his Council, in 
which he defended the Papacy ffom the charges brot^ht for^ml 
by the Council of Basle.* But the most important literary work 
written by Del Monte in this country was his Latin dialogue 
upon the intrinsic difference between virtues and vices which he 
wrote in 1458, and in which he introduced as interlocutors his 
former teaser, Guarino da Verona, and his distinguished con¬ 
temporaries Francesco Barbaro and Hetro Miani.* Tus dialogue, 
in which classical and patristic literature is copiously Quoted, was 
dedicated to die Duke of Gloucester, and submittea to Abb<x 
Whetluunstede for criticism.* Apart from its larinity, 'iriuch is 
typical of a cultivated Italian of tne fifteenth cent^, foe literary 
merits of this work are slight, its interest consisting rather in its 
being foe first humanistic treatise written in this country. Yet it 
appears to have found sufficient favour in England to be copied 
here sevttal rimes during foe fifteenth century.* The work was 
accompanied by a flattering preface addressed to Gloucester,, 
who was then hasy stocking mi library with btUiS Uttns* and 
there is no doubt t^ it was welcomed by him. 

In addition his learned pursuits included an attempt to resume 
in England the study of Greek, which he had relinquished after 
kavingGuarino’sschool.* Beude8ScarchiQgformanuscripts,*and 
giving advice and encouragonent to Englifo friends interested in 
&ters, he requested his mend Ambrogio Traversari to send 


‘ Pfcaemd io MS. (V J.) V«t L«t no. 2694. A list of Del Monte’s extant ktten is In 
ZenelU, op. dt. pp. ny-5. An edhioo of ttiis co n espoodenec is being piepeied by Px ofc s io r 
J. Hall» of Stnt^ut 

' Del Monte’s otidoos etc in MSS. (VX.) Vet Let nn. 2694,41 )6. 
s 'fiiie tieeciK is in MSS. (VX^ Vet Let no. loU, (CU.) LLI. 7, Cotpus Christi CoH. 
Cembeid^ no. 472, (BX.) Anct F.5.26, fnd Lembetb Palace, no. 541. Gloucester ptesented 
41 s treauB to Oifotd UmTtnitjr in 1444. (Ef is to i si AsaMmiem, vol. 1 , p. 2}7). The Bod- 
leiaD and MSS. ere oopia of ^ text given to Oxford made io Engl^ during the 

fift e en di ointuxy. This was c o mp osed in 14)8. (MS. (VX.) Vat L^ no. 2694, fo. 
ito^. 

* The letter acoompanying a copy of the treatise was written in 1419 (September?) end 
ieinlMf..ff. 189'-*. 

* Cf. n. y 

* The pRttoe M printed in Ciei^ton, Smt Likrmy Camspoadmn af Hmphrtff Dakt tf 

ChtKUtir, pp. loi-t. 

* MS. ^X.) Vat Let no. 2694. fo. 164*. 

* While here be asked ^riUiam Wdh. Abbot of York, for Alyanis Pdwus’ Da PJmetir 
Eadatim {Idd^ fo. 108^, ^^ooeat Qement for a work of Grosseteste Qkid., fo. 201*).^ 
Whedianistedefore Josephus (edh^p. 27,0.4), and BUde st on e for a Seneca (jupris. p. 19. n. 
6 ). He had also MSS. tianscribed(Ms.(V.X) Vat Latno. 26^ ff. to8*, 181^ and intend 
to seaich foe St Albans Libcary (Had. fo. 166^. 
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there is no positive evidence that he cultivated an exchange of 
ideas with any of them, though he certainly corresponded with 
Bildestone and Qement over manuscripts.^ Yet, knowing the 
inclinadons of these correspondents, it is not impossible that 
thev availed themselves of the gifted Papal Collector in their 
tmast to acquire something Of peuite learning, may be thdr very 
outlook was ^ndidoned by his influence. 

Despite his many fdends, Del Monte’s visit to England was not 
a happy one. Like his friend Poggio he suffered from the impossi¬ 
bility of finding persons of the same standard of learning as his 
own, and this coupl^ with the strangeness of weather and 
customs made him look forward eagerly to a return to his native 
land.* Nor would he appear to have entertained a great opinion 
of the English as classical scholars, for in one of nis letters to 
Traversari written in October 1458 he made a violent indictment 
of English scholarship which echoes that of Poggio to Niccoli.* 
His encouragement English humanism was ^efly prompted 
by ulterior motives; in submitting his treatise on virtues and vices 
to the judgment of Abbot Whethamstede, Del Monte hoped to 
cajole him mto parting with some books he very much coveted,* 
while it was chiefly opportunism that prompted Kim to encourage 
Duke Humphrey in 1 ^ patronage of letters. Thanks mainly to 
his petty private designs his influence on English scholarship 
proved most beneficial. It was through him that several modem 
works were first introduced into &igland, through him that 
two distinguished Italian humanists entered the service of Duke 
Humphrey, and partly through him that the achievements of the 
Italians were made known among the Duke’s entourage. The fact 
that he succeeded in exercising a strong influence whereas 
Poggio, who was far more gifted, fiuled to arouse interest, may be 
mainly ascribed to Del hronte’s coming seventeen years later, 
when his predecessors in the Papal Collectorship had in some way 
prepared the ground for a ‘reception’ in England, and to his 
omx which pkced him in contact with Duke Humphrey and the 
most important dignitaries of the English church. 

» Cf. sapfB, p. 19, p. 76. 

* Wtbu, op. dt pp. 449,4JI, BIS. (V.L.) Vat Lat oo. a694, fo. lS4^ 

* Thia b aoggeated eapedally bf hi« writing to Wberhamttede in 14)9 asking for die kian 

c £an aodent Joamfaua, (IM.. fo. 1(9*)* wh^ maj be idendned widi the cw clf di 

ceotn^ Joa cy i u a srom Sc Albaoe now MSS. (B.Bd.i Royal, i<.D.Vl~Vn. Two lettera of 
Del Buxite to Whediamatede are in B(S. (VX.) Vat Lnt no. 1694, C 115% ilp*-*. 
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Del Monte's influence did not end with his departure. From 
Italy he continued, at any rate for a time, to up his con¬ 
nexion with Gloucester, and from there he sent him manuscripts 
and maintained an exchange of letters.* 

As we have seen these L^tes and Collectors were men of 
learning; they were in continuous contact with the most educated 
section of English society, and were prepared to partidpate in 
humanistic activities, so mat their actim influence upon English 
culture cannot be denied. Less obvious, and incidentally much 
less valuable, was the eflect of the Englishmen who went to Rome 
or attended Italian Universities.* It is true that the Papal Curia 
had so many humanists in its permanent establishment that it was 
easy for English visitors to come into contaa with them. Yet it 
seems unlikely that their contribution amounted to more than 
bringing hooks home,and acquainting their friends with some of 
the accomplishments of the I^ans. 

These exchanges of Papal bureaucrats and Englishmen in 
Italy were not in themselves suflkient to cause the acceptance of 
humanism in England, had it not been for another factor. This 
was the interest in T^tin style which was to be found in England 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

During the first quarter of the fifteei^ century there pretrailed 
in this country a taste for writing Latin in an extremely flowery 
and *euphuistic' style.* This fashion was more a symptom cn 
decadence than a novelty. A recurrence of the pnenomenoa 
known as Alexandrianism in Greek and Africanism in Ladn 
literature, it generally heralded a decline in literary values. 
Obscurity and involution in style, extravagance and over-elabor¬ 
ation in imagery and metaphor, an obvious painstaking care in 
diction, were its principd characteristics, convenient if not 
attractive substitutes for lack of original inspiration. With 
medieval latinity exhausted an acceptance of such rhetorical 
devices had been inevitable, and their spread and appreciation in 
literary circles discloses besides a dearth of creative powers a 
taste ready to acquiesce in the unusual and extravagant. The 
essence ot medieval ‘euphuism’ as practiasd in England was 
drawn horn several sources. Besides the general decline of 
standards in I-arin letters, a strong influence had been exerted 

* Otirtton, Som Littra^ CorrupoaJmt 9f Dakt of Cl oa rt sttr, pp. too-i. 

* Oa Mteodtng IttUta Univenities aunng die period cf. cepecUllf Mitdidl. 

Ejffuk Lsm Stadmts st Bo/epio m tht FiftotaSh Cta/my. • 

* Oo ^ £h1uoo cf. Aipra, p. n, a. ). 
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upon it by the dktamen with its stress upon diction, and by 
rhetoric as o^unded by writers like Geofircy of Vinsauf and 
Matthew of Venddaie, according to which elaboration and 
ornament played an im|^rtant rdle in literary composition.^ 

A love lor the ‘sensational’ and the ‘unusual* in expression, an 
almost ‘baroque* sense of values, as will reappear in Eliaabethan 
England with Lilly’s Ejtfhms and its imitators, and in seventeenth 
century Italy with *Mannismo,* are the most obvious features of 
this stylistic manner. As in ^phuism, Gongorism, and Mad- 
tusmo, greater emphasis was given to diction than to subject 
matter. Now Italian humanists also attdbuted great importance 
to style. But their literary aims were not to be carded out merely 
by a painstaking verbal choice. Seeking inspiradon from Gcero 
they tded to r^roduce a classical atmosphere rather than just 
gi^ong a collecdon of Qceronian cliche. 

However slight the value of the stylistic attitude prevalent 
in some English literary circles, at least since the days of Richard 
dc Bujv,one medtcannot be denied to it; it developed sensibility 
towarcu style, to use a colloquial expression, it made scholars 
‘style conscious.* Although the taste inspiring it was doubtful, 
it was none the less able to arouse the cudosity of men of letters 
for other literary ways. Therefore the wdtings of Italian human¬ 
ists could not avoid commanding attention once they became 
available in England. 

Late medieval rhetodc was mainly centred upon epistolog- 
raphy. The Ladn epistle was conceived as an instrument of power 
as well as of polite intercourse. Hence the wdting of letters had 
become subjected to elaborate rules. The collecting of epistolades 
has a long tradition dating from classical times, but it never 
provedaspopular as during the later Middle Ages. CoUectionsof 
[etters, like those of Prter dc Vinca* or Peter of Blois, were tran¬ 
scribed innumerable times and formed very much sought after 
tnodds throughout Europe. This practice was not ended by the ‘ 
Renaissance. From Petrarch onwards the leadW Italian 
humanists published their letters, and stray pieces Som their 
spistolarics were riven room in formuladcs. G>pics of these 
Epistolades and formuladcs crossed the Italian Alps. Some 

» On tfaeir theones cf. B. F«il. Lu Art*s Po/iSfwr XIII Sikla, P»tu, 1914, 

B * ^ ▼orb in Eo^bnd. <f. E. Kantuowkz. ‘Pttru* de Vina in 

engknd, iu Outtrmtbu ImhtmUjar GatbUbl^wttbt^, LI (I9J7-I) pp. 44- 
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reached England, and as they displayed an obvious stylistic ' 
supenoti^ they aroused interest at once. Though no fine 
scholars mm a classical standpoii^ EogUsh liteta^ men were 
nevertheless capable of permvmg in the writings of the Italians 
a beauty worthy of imitation. Now their out^k made them 
naturally anxious to include in their collections the choicest , 
specimens of Ladn finery. Thus with a view to improving their 
styles they did not hesitate to accept works of Po^o, Guarino, 
Bruni, and other Italian scholars, for their fbrmuwies,^ just as 
they 1 ^ formerly accepted those oE Hiomas of Capua and Guido 
Falk. 

It is in this aj^redation of polite literature from a stylistic 
an^e, and through the various activities of Papal officialdom 
in England and Knglwhm^ b ack ftom Italy, rhat one find 
the origins of the aa:eptance of humanism in this country. It is 
in the amateurish classical pursuits of Simone da Teramo, in the 
tMghing of Cesarini, in the studies of the fdends of Poggio, and 
above ^ in the influence of Del Monte, in books broi^ht from 
Italy and including examples of humanistic literature, that the * 
begimiings of Engush humanism ate to be sought. These various 
activities taken together succeeded in achieving what Poggio 
had fiiiled to accomplish. But then the task of introducing neo- 
classicism into England was clearly beyond the strength or 
capabilities of one man only. To begin-any alteration in the 
characteristics of a culture several centuries old, gradual and 
indirect methods are perhaps necessary, and Poggio’s attempts 
had constituted nothing less than a direct attack. 

If the influences described above eventually led to the estab¬ 
lishment of humanism in this country, many were the difficulties 
facing its beginnings. Perhaps the greatest of these was that its 
letter was obviously more easy to appreciate than its spirit, and 
thus the first humanistic manifestations in England naturally 
suflered from such drawbacks as are constantly present in 
attempts at assimilating values more subtle than one’s own. 

The impact of humanism on English medieval tradition is 
perhaps best studied in the Stings of John Whethamstede, 
Abbot of St. Albans.* Besides being chronologically one of the ' 

^ Cf. for inttanoe MSS. (B.M.} Coctoii, Hb. B.V 1 , Tenu GsIL Cambadfe, no. 6). 
pedal Univezsicjr library. Tokyo. A.xoo.i)oo, (B J«) AAm. yt9. 

* On Wbethamttede cf. eq>edaUy.SchinDer. op. dt pp. ta-pt. Jacoby Fhrii* Virkmm 
VmuUUt pp. $-17. Tlie moat cormifete acooont of wbetbamateoe is in die onpqbliafaed 
tfa^ by Mm H. Hodge, Tbt ^Su AAmt Mdr/afo V r b tAmrtt i i, vfak^uidadeaa 

criticism of Scbinner*s account at pp. 171-5. 
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first Englishmen who came into direct contact with Italian 
humanism, Whethamstede’s learning gives an illustration of 
some of the difficulties inherent in the reception of Italian Renais¬ 
sance culture here. A perusal of his career shows that he was 
acquainted with Italian scholars and Englishmen interested in the 
revival of classical learning, that he had access to a considerable 
number of ancient and modem texts, and that he was both 
fascinated by and actively interested in the humanist movement. 
On the other hand a mere glance at his voluminous works will 
sufficiently dispel any illusion as to the nature his learning. His 
Latin style, his conc^tions of history and culture, his handling of 
authorities, the angle from vdiich he approached the classics, are 
still typically medieval, and only superficial humanistic influences 
wpeu in his writings. Dr. Schirmer in his monograph on early ^ ^ 
B^lish humanism gives MC^ethamstede a prominent place among 
the pioneers of neo-dassidsm in England.^ There can be nxr^ 
doubt that Whethamstede played a Me of some importance in 
its development in this countiy; but it is impossible to class him 
in the ranks of humanists,unless weare prepared to label as such \ 
everyone who wrote Ladn, read the classics, and practised rhe- ^ 
toric, during the Middle Ages. If we compare his classical 
scholarship with that of Thomas Walsingham,* we shall find that 
Whethamstede, though belonging to a later generation, had ' 
made no progress. Ifis standards are neither higher nor more 
modem than those of the last continuator of me St. A^ans 
Cbremkx his erudition is just as medievd; Thus in Whetham¬ 
stede we find one of the last exponents of a purely medieval 
oudook, for in spite of his eflbrts he remained fundamentally 
unaflected by medem influence. Bro ught up in an intellectual 
atmosphere utterly unlike humanism, >^cthamstede found his 
' education a permanent bar to acquiring the spirit of the antique. 

He belonged to a family closely coimected with St. Altims 
Abbey, and as a child he was sent to school to acquire the 
necessary knowledge to become a monk.* Dates are rather 
uncertain in so far as his early life is concerned: thus we do not 
know when he became a monk at St. Albans, or in what year he 

* Cf. Schinntf, op. dt. pp. Sx-oS. 

* Oo WtUnj^hun u % d^cd tebokr cf. Tb$ St. Alkmu CinmtU, pp. XU-V. Hk 
P r$Sm ri s Po$ttnm it m MS. (B.M.} HaH. no. 

* MS. (BJkf.) Had. oo. fo. 191' (quoted m Hod^ op. dt. p, Q. Whetfa a mtiedek 

£un% name waa *Boatok,’ *wbeth a iDtteo e * being bit biraplatt QdS. (B.M.) Cotton, Neio, 

D.V1X fo* *70* 
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*was sent to the Univetsity. At Oxford he attended Gloucestet | 
College,^ and was a contempocaiy of Thomas Bekynton then at 
New College.' His academic cateet must have been a distin- ' 
guished one, for at some petiod around 1414-1417 he occupied | 
the Pnorship of his colics^* which later d uring his two aKK^rif* 
was to be the recipient <S seveml of his bene&tions.” While he ' 
was Prior of Gloucester Colley he also attended the courses of 1 
the faculty of Divinity, in whiem he incepted in 1417.* But shortly | 
after his mception he returned to St. Albans, where in 1420 he I 
WM elected to succeed William Heyworth as Abbot.* Direa 1 
evidence has not come down to us, yet it seems fairly 
that by ^s time he had already developed that attraction for I 
the classics which never abandoiied him throughout his lijfe. The 1 
origim of such interests arc not vtry difficult to conjecture: 
classical scholarship had flourished at St. Albans throughout the I 
later Middle Ages, so that it is hardly to be doubted that the 1 
classical tradition ^ere was material in deter mining the bent of 

his literary outlTOk. To ^s,rathcrthantohisOxfordcarccr,is to I 
be traced the origin of his taste for the antique, which conformed 1 
with the fashions which had prevailed at St. Albans at least since 
the days of Matthew Paris. His journeys in Italy, where he went ! 
in 1425 to attend the Councils of Pavia and Siena,* brought him | 
into contact with Italian letters and probably added to his 
classical Imowledge. His visit to Italy is mainly known bmuse I 
of his spirited defence at Pavia against Richard Flemmyng's 
attack on the English abbeys,* and his obtaining fresh privileges * 
for St. Albans from Pope Martin V.* Yct,as far as his studies^ I 
rancemed, the importance of his Italian sojourn consists rather 1 
in his having met humanists, prol^ibly inspected the very 1 
imMrtant Visconti library at Pavia, which contain^ Petrarch's I 
collection of manuscripts,* and, judging by what we know of his 1 


‘Hit goiM to have taken place befete 14x4 when he waa alceadr Prior of 

Glou^ter ^Colky.^ O^rd n. aV On hU being Bekyoton’s contem^tary d. 

RMstnm J. voL U, p. 597. 

•TTie date of hit ^intiMt to it is unknown. He wu alceady Prior in 1414-7 and hM 

PfwwfW CUtUrs of tbt Btgfub BUM M/mks, voL HI. pp. 177, ilt). ^ 
•TTiese indutW the bui^g of • chap^ Ubrarv, and gatdenW; (Amuodea^ 

^ P* •* presents of books, (a^w, p. *7). 

• On which cl. Amundesham, op. dL t 6 L L do. ito-i. xa|-a7 
’ IhU., toL I, pp. 73-81,148^). 

tJ- jT orHttkbo, t biUioir*fit^ sdU Ubnm 

l^isiOH/to Sfor\ 4 jeo dr/ CssttUo A Pmto, M^no, 1875. Wbethamstede’s quotsriocw fmin • 
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bibUophile’s tastes, in his having made purchases of books. On 
his return to England^ Whethamstede continued to rule his 
abbey, alternating his religious duties with his studies and with 
patronage until 1440, when he resigned his abbacy on a plea of 
ill health.* By that time he had long been recogni:^ by some of 
his English contemporaries as one of the leading Latin prose 
writers of his day. It was because of this that in 1417 he had been 
asked by Archbishop Chichele to write on his behalf to Pope 
Martin to justify him for the failure of his attempts to have the 
Statute of Provisors repealed,* and to this he may also have owed 
his appointment as one of the English envoys to the Diet of 
Frankmrt in 1442.* 

In 14j 2 Whethamstede was tom away from his learned leisure 
and rejected abbot.* This second tenure without Duke Hum¬ 
phrey’s protection and with battles raging more than once 
around ms abbey proved full of troubles and anxieties. Yet 
amidst the strife of the contending parties he was able to pursue 
his studies and deplore the horrors of dvil war in his abominable 
Latin vcrse.*He was still abbot when he died in 1465 after a long 
career, during which his studies had occupied the foremost place 
amongst his activities.* 

During his life Whethamstede was in close contact with some 
of the pioneers of humane learning in England. Amongst these 
was Humphrey of Gloucester, whom he presented with a Latin 
Plato* and with a Cato,* and probably the Chrmeks of Matthew 
Paris,** besides several of his own writings.** Whethamstede 

Latin Homer p. )6) suggest his access to the Iliad latinized by Leontius niacus 

formerly belonging to Petrarch and preserved there, (De NoU^ Pttnrqm tt VHmtmifm, 
voL I, p. lot). Su^ a view is supported by the extreme rarity of PUatus" work and by 
Wbethainste«’s reference to a commentary on Homer, which can only be idend^ with 
Petrarch’s marpHolia on his Latin Iliad. The only other Latin Iliad ezistit^ then was the 
version by Andrea da Ried, on which cf. R. Weiss, ‘An Unknown FifWith Century 
'Version of the lliad\ h.Q.K, VII (1934) p. 464, but tbu included only books I-XII while 
Whethamstede quotes also from book XVIU; t^refore his use of it must be excluded. 

* HewasalreadyatSt. Albaruonaj February, 1414. (Amundesham,op.cit.vol. I,p. 8 ^. 

* On his resignation cf. Ibid., vol. II, pp. 23 3-47. An account of his 6nt abbacy is m MS. 
<B.M.) Cotton, Nero, D.VII, S. 27'-55*. 

a Amundeslwm, op. dt. voL I, p. 17. * Caleadar of Fnaeb Rellj, p. 33). 

' On 16 January, 14^2. On bis re-euxdon cf. Kfff/tnm Abbaiiat L Wbt^amtim, voL I, 
pp.^tS.Anacaxintof his second abbacy is in MS. (B.M.)Comn, Nero, D.VII, ff. 

* gjpstrtam Abba/iatJ. Vf'bolbamittdt, voL L PP* 395399 ~ 40 i* 

* He died on 20 January, 1465 (Ibid., voL IL p. 25). 

" Now MS. Corpus Chmd C^. Oxford, no. ^3. 

* Amundesham, op. dt. voL U, p. 236. This may have been the Ca/oaem Comoatatwa 
presented to OxfordW Glcmcester tn 1444 (E^toloi AtadmUa$, voL I, p. 237). 

** Now MS. (B.M.) Royal 14.CVII. Ab^t the possibility chat Gloucester oraloed Ufrwn 
Wheth am stede cf. Vickers, op. dt p. 432. 

“ Cf. mfra, p. 54. n. i. 
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appears to have been closely connected with Duke Hun^htey 
up to the time of the latter’s tra^c death,^ and doubtless miring 
their frequent meeting they discussed topics connected witn 
learning as well as poUtics, and increased each other’s store 
knowlrage.* It cannot have been only opportunism that made 
the Abbot seek the Duke’s patronage, but also genuine appre¬ 
ciation of his fondness for learning, for Humphrey actually was 
the very kind of man to inspire V^ethamstede’s admiration. So 
close was Whethamstede’s connexion with him, that the Boglish 
translator of Palladius included him among the men of learning | 
grouping around the Duke.* Gloucester was, however, as it will 
be seen later, a patron of letters rather than a scholar, and thus he I 
was hardly in a position to exercise anything but a superficial j 
I intellectual influence outside the sphere of patronage. It is the^^ 

, fore to Whethamstede’s relations with the Papal Collector, Piero I 
I dd Monte, who introduced him to PlutarA* and perhaps to | 
I Bruni’s writings,* rather than to Humphrey that we have to 
I look in order to establish the neo-classicd influence to which he I 
was subjected. 1 

Piero del Monte can hardly have been the only source that 

E rovided Whethamstede with Italian books. Whethamstcdc’s' 
nowledge of neo-classical works is much too wide, and conse -1 
qiiently it seems very likely that he acquired some also during his ’ 
visit to Italy,* and from other sources unknown to us, but wdiich 1 
may possibly have included Duke Humphrey and some of the 1 
Italians in his entourage. ‘ 

A perusal of extant evidence shows that Whethamstede must | 
have possessed, or at least been acquainted with, a considerable . 
number of classical and modem authors. Apart from works 1 
given to the monastic and college libraries which he built,* he 1 

' Amundesh^ op. dt. vol. 11 , p. 256. Whethamstede’* GrMrmm was given to Oafon) 
by Gloucester in 1444, (Epiifo/at vol. 1 , p. 235). One of its v^mea was seen 

there 1 ^ wIm copied a few passages from it, AewM, Co/Zw/awa, vol. IV, p. 58). 

* On his connexioa with Humphiey cf. Vickers, op. dc pp. 38^-4. Lcland states that 
Humphrey often visited Whethamstede (Leland, D* Seriptor^ Br t t m mm , p. 437). 

* 7 m iMddU E/igfish Traulathn of Palladuu Do Re Rstr/Zra, p. as. 

*MS. (VX.) Vat. Lat. no. 2694, fo. 125*. For Wbethamstede's knowledge of Biuni's 
works cf. p. 36, n. to. 

* This it possmle be was already interested in humanism at the time of hU visit to 

Italy in 1423, as it shown his letter to a fellow traveller in Italy whom he later learnt to b 
a leading Venetian humanist (Guarino?), in Amundesham, op. dt. voL I, pp. 136-8. 

* Whethamstede paid for the building q£ libraries at St. Albans and sc Gloucester Coll^ 
(Amundesham. op. dt. vol. II, p. 238, and /sprs, p. 32, n. 3). On the MSS. given by him to , 
these libraries, ct. hfro, p. 37, nn. 3,5. On his bendBictiont to the St. Albans Itbcary cf. 
also MS. (B.M.) Gitmn, Nero, D.VU, fb. 37’. 
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almost certainly had a very important collection of manuscripts 
at his disposal. Of course it might perhaps be rash to assume that 
he possessed everything he quotes: soil it is probably a safe 
assumption that his libra^ contained a most impressive selection 
of classical and humanistic texts. 

Whethamstede's literary productions* show his preference for 
encyclopedias in which he could tabiilate under special headings 
the limits of his wide reading. His Granariwifi follows the lin^ 
laid down by Isidore of Seville, Vincent of Beauvais, and Boccac¬ 
cio, as does also his Pakanum,* In lus PabfJarfum* on the other 
hand he collected a Florileffum from* Latin poets, both classical 
and medieval. Besides thesevoluminous compilations,Whetham- 
stede prepared other encyclopedias,* tables to various authors,* 
a treatise on the Holy Land,* Latin verse,* and other writings, 

! some of which are sdU extant. The extent of the Abbot's reading, 
his catholicity in taste, are displayed in his literary remains. How 
. extensive was his acquaintance with Latin literature is shown by 
his use of Roman authors. Especially noteworthy are his allusions 
to works very little known in mc^eval times. Beside writers 
familiar throughout the Middle Ages occur rarities such as 
Lactandus' commentary on Stadus,* the Satyriconoi Petronius,** 
Martial,** Quintilian’s InstituHones^^ and the Pucolks of Cd- 

On Wbethamstede’t worlu Schinner,op. cit. pp. 91-7. Jacob, Florida Vtriortm Vtms- 
/d/, pp. i5>7, and Hodge, op. dc. pp. 170-$. 

' Ims was in four parts and was completed during Whethamsiede’s first abbacy (Amun* 
desham, op. dt. vol. H* P. 270). Portions ofpart 1 are in MSS. (B.M.) Arundel, no. 11, 
Cotton, Nm,CVI,and GonviUe and Caius Coil. Cambridge, no. 250. Sections pact U 
are in j^S. ffl.M.) Arundel, no. 391 and Cotton, Tib. D.vT Extracts from the o^r para 
are in MSS. ^.L.) BodL no. 585, and (B.M.) Cotton, Titus, D.XX. 

* What remains of the PaUenam is in MS. (B.M.) Add. no. 26764. Also this work was 
conmiled during Whethamstede’s first abbacy, (Hodge, op. dt. p. 59). 

* The only known copy of this work is now MS. ^.M.) Egerton, no. 646. 

* These included the Mompalarium and the Pnpmm$m,ho^ of which are now lost, and 
■ on which cf. Hod^ op. dt pp. 176-7. The Propuiariam was presented to Oxford University 

bydieautbor,cf. «!^p^7, n.i. He also seems to have been the author a FiWurMMr now 
lost, (MS. GonviUe ana (^us, Cambridge, no. x«o, fo. i'}. 

* On his Tabidat cf. Amundesbam, op. dt. vol. 11 , p. 270, and Bale, Smptvnm lllmtritmt 
Mmeris Brytaaaiae Caialopu, p. 584. His Tabala of Vsdmus Maximus is in MS. ^X.) Auct. 
F. hf. 1 . 1 . 

* Leland, Dt Serrfitonim, p. 458. 

* For his verse cf. Amundesbam, op. dt vol. II, p. Ivi. His Latin letters are in Rjigistnom 
AbbtOiatl. ITbttlumittdtt vol. II, pp. 363-476. 

* MS. ^.M.) Add. no. 26764, ff. 10’, 12', 13'-*, 17% etc. 

**MS. (B.M.) Egerton, no. 646, if, 36’, 48', 108', 112% 113’. The quotations are from 
SatyritoHt > 4 « *0, 109, 137, and are alri^t certainly derived from Vincent of Beauvais, on 
wb^ use of Petronius cf. B. L. UUman, 'Petronius in Medieval Florilegia,' Classical 
Pbihloo, XXV (1930) pp. 11-21. 

“ M^. ^.M.) (^tton, Tb. D.V. pt L fb* i))*, Egerton, no. 646, ff. 25*, 43', etc. 

** MS. (BXf.) Cotmn, Tib. D.V. pt 1 , fo. 64*. His article on Quintilian, (Im., ff. 149'- 
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pumius.^ That Whethamstcde possessed no Greek is clearly | 
demonstrated by his etymolc^es. Yet the literature, history, and 
mytholoCT, of the ancient Greek world must have app^ed ' 
powerfully to him, for part of the contents of his encyclopedias j 
was taken up by Greek subjects. A part of Greek literature was 
known to him from translations, which included versions of 
Homer,® Plato,® Aristode,* and Xenophon,* and several modem 
I translations of Plutarch’s Lives* of which he everywhere made 
' lavish use. Versions of Greek authors were not the only human-1 
istic works to attract his attention; apparendy he w^ also ac- j 
quainted with some of the Ladnwridngs of Petrarch,® Boccaccio,* 
Coluccio Salutad,* Leonardo Bruni,** and Andrea Fiocchi.^ I 
Further, he would appear to have known something of Dante** and . 
to have had a pardcular fondness for Leonardo Bruni, to whom 
he dedicated one of the biographical articles of his Granarisem}* 1 
But his favourite modem author was Boccaccio, whose Latin ■ 
treatises offered him models of style” and copious information. 

JO'') shows that he only knew books 1 -Vlll of the InsHtuHomj Oreioriat and not the conmlete i 
text discoveied by Nicholas de denunges at the end of the fouiteenth ceatuty, on wldd dt i 
Sabbadini, Snptrtt^ vol. U, pp. 84-j. I 

^MS. Egetton, no. 646, fo. no'. This notation was probably derived from 1 

Vincent of Beauvais, on whose quotations from Calpumius cf. 6. L UUmao, 'Classical < 
Autix>t8 in Certain Medieval norilegia', Clastieal Pl^ologf, XXVll (1^2) Pp. 7-10. 

* ^otadons from a Ladn Iliad and a commentary on it ate in M^. (^.M.) Add. no. 
26764, fo. 128% Egercon, no. 646, fo. 74'. On thia version and co mmentary cf. p. ji, 
n. 8. liie Oifysjff is auoted in MS. (B.M.) Add. no. 26764, ff. j% 1J9*; ^ O^tjy 
quotations are dravea from Boccaccio. 

* MS. ^.M.) Cotton, Tib. D.V. pt. I, fo. 82* (quotation from the Timaim). An article on 

Plato is in ff. i38*-40''. A Plato was presents by Whethamatede toGlouce^er, (stfn, i 

appears to have only known the naedieval translations of this author. Iti8,howevet, i 
possible that he saw Bruni’s versions owned by Gloucester. 

* MS. (B.M.) Cotton, Tib. D.V. pt. I, fo. 1^* (Btuni’s version of the Da Tjrmmio). 

* MS. $.M.) Cotton, Tib. D.V. pt. 1, If. 138*. 142*, 146*, ijy', 139', i68% etc Wbedianh 

stede’s article on Plutarch is in Ibid., ff. 140'-*. Some of Plutarch’s Uaej had bf*" 
given to Whethamstede by Piero del Monte in 1437, (MS. (V.L.) Vat. Lac. no. 2694, (o -. 
tit'). I 

' Of Petrarch he knew the Dt Viris lUustribiu (MSS. (B.M.) Cotton, Hb. D.V. pc. I, S. ' 
» 7 '. 39 ’. Nero, CVI, fo. i 7 r). , 

* Of Boccaccio be quotes the De Gteualmit Deerme (MS. (B.M.) Cotton, Nero, C VLf. ! 
33», 46*, etc.) and the Da C/aw Mtdieribm, (MS. (B.M.) Cotton, Tib. D.V. pt I, fo. 6'). 

* He quotes Salutad’s Da Fato et Fortfma in MS. (B.M.) CotKm, Tib. D.V. pt I, Bo. 139'. 

Beudes several of Bruni's latinized Plutarch’s Upte be knew his version of Xenophon's 

Da IVawn, n. 5), the Geero Nmu, (MS. (B.M.) Cotton, Tib. D.V. pt I, fo. 146*) 
and the De Bela Pumee, (MS. (B.M.) Arundel, no. 11, ff, 92'-99''). , 

u Of whom he knew the De Kommortm Maffstratibm conunonly attributed to Feneatellt 
(MSS. (B.M.) Cotton, Tib. D.V. pt 1 , fo. 68*, Add. no. 26764, fo. 111*). 

uOn his knowledge of Dante and Giovanni da Serravalle's corrunentaty on die Comweeie j 
cf. Weiss, Per la Conojeem;a di Dante hi ht^lterra mli^ltiwente, pp. 338-9. 1 

*»MS. ^.M.) Arundel, no. ii, ff, 92 '- 99 ’- j 

leThis is pardculariy evident in the Paltarinm which is obviously modelled on Boccaccio' ' 
Be C ema h ^ Deortm. ! 
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Whethamstede was scarcely niggardly with his books since 
Oxford University,^ Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester,* St. 
Albans Abbey,* John, Duke of Bedford,* and Gloucester Col¬ 
ley* were among the recipients of his valuable manuscript. But 
whether he exerased much intellectual influence outside nis own 
monastery must remain doubtful. The poor quality of his 
Latin scholarship did not escape those of his contemporaries 
who were qualified judges.* As his Latin prose reveals, his 
conc^tion of an elegant style consisted in an almost Alexandrian 
choice of appropriate images and exp^ressions. This, however, he 
carried to such excess that his flowe^ Latin, especially in his 
letters, is indeed almost a caricature of late medieval finery. His 
sentences are inflated and contorted, his metaphors often so 
extravagant, that it is not easy to grasp the meamng he intended 
to convey. His subject matter is usually sacrificed on the altar of 
form while the abundance of allegories gives to his productions 
a highly artificial character. Yet tms turgidity impressed several 
contemporaries. Archbishop Chichele among them.* 

As a whole ^^ethamstede’s prose resulted in a collection of 
medieval commonplaces developed into an exaggerated ‘euphu¬ 
ism.’ His style has no trace of Ciceronianism, and his allegories 
are those one would expect of a man trained in the schools. 
Whcthamstedc’s achievement hardly justifies Dr. Schirmcr*s 
statement that he ‘garbed the literary activity of his monastery 
in the formal aesthetic spirit of the Renaissance.’* That he was | 
interested in Italian humanism is beyond doubt, but the question i 
whether it influenced him must be answered negativdy. His 
conception of history under the form of encyclope^a, and biog- ; 
raphy as a collection of anecdotes, is typically medieval,* equally \ 
so his lack of critical faculties. His works are those of a 


* He presented hu Propimruai to Oxford about 146) (Epijtoiat Aeadtmicm, yot. 11 , p. 

supra^p. 5j. 

* A lift of MSS. given by him CO St. AlbaniU in Amundesham, op. cic. vol. 11 , pp. x68->7i. 
A bsdly charred list of books probably given to St. Albans by him is in MS. (B.M.) ^tton, 
Otbo. o.lV, fo. 13*. 

* To whom be presented a treatise on astronomy, (Amundesham, op. cit. vol. II, p. 256). 
‘ MSS. (B.M.) Royal 8.G.X. (B.L.) Auct. F. int. 1 . 1 , and the former hlSS. Merton CoU. 

Oxford, n. 2)i and Worcester Coll. Oxford, LRA 6 were presented to Gloucester College 
by WhethamstHr. 'fhe latter MS. is the second part of .MS. Roval 8.G.X. 


* For instance Thomas Bekynton who cnticixed hia style most meraiesaly, ct. iiyr», p. 73 
Cf. p. 33. On his style cf. Jacob, Florida ytrbonaa VnmtIaSf pp. 9-ia. 

* Schirmer, op. cit, p. 82. 

* Whethamstede’t conception of history does not differ much from chat of Benzo d'Alea* 
sandxia and Petrarch, on which cf. Sabbamni, 11 Mefodo dtf/i Vmatujli, pp. 73-6. 
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thoroughly medieval mind with strong Christian prejudices, a 
love for pigeon-holing knowledge, and an estimation of the 
classics chiefly as warehouses of information, such as the 
'Bn^kptiia Britanma might be considered to^y. To him 
knowledge was a means, not an end. A humanist would hardly 
have thought of the ancient gods as daemons,* or employed his 
arguments to defend the Donation of Constantine.* Whethamstede 
was one of the last of the English medieval polymaths rather 
than one of the early English humanists. Throughout his career 
he failed to capture the spirit of humanism iJthough oppor¬ 
tunities had been plentiful during his lifetime. Doubtless his rich 
collection of classical and modem texts, and the ample store of 
information provided in his works, may have been instrumental 
in developing humane interests in others. But as far as his writ- 
ii^ are concerned, they are chiefly interesting as an illustration 
oAhe difficulties fadi^ the growth of humanism in this country, 
and as an example ot classical materials adapted to other thin 
humanist ends. It is possible to learn from tnem that diligence 
and 2 cal were not enough to make a humanist, and that it would 
have been impossible for neo-classidsm to flourish in this 
country without greater dependence on the Italians. The best 
summary judgment of John Whethamstede is perhaps to be 
found in tne Unes he had written under his stained gms repxc- 
senudon in the St, Albans’ Library*:— 

Doctor cram minimus^ doad maps ipsi doccnd$u; 

Pastor et exiffms rexf\ ma&symo regtndus; 

Mitram deposm, libro sttmoqm vacavi; 

Rursas cam sumpsiy loca Urns beeqat paravi, 

* Cf. MS. (B.M.) Cotton, Tib. D.V. pt. I, fT. (trade on MinewU Dtonm). The 

trdcle begine hAirMlU sms ismomfwn . . . Befoce ptooet^ng to nvc extmplet Whetfaeoi' 
itede wtms the reader against the ^dladous nature of these tniiadn. 

* MS. (B.M.) Cotton,^ro, CVl, ff. 55'-56'. 

* M. R. Jan^ *On the glass in the windows of the library of St. Albam Abbey/ 
Camhridff ^tiqmrian Sositty PiMumimu, Ksperts mi CemrnmusSmu, VIU (1895-)) p. aao. 



Chapter m 


In the previous chapters some endeavour has been made to 
describe the background against which the riseof English human¬ 
ism took place. Gearly a revision of established values was 
necessary if humane standards were to be adopted inthiscountry, 
and as the subse^ent change in fifteenth century English culture 
shows, such revision did actually occur. Much of the credit for 
this efumge is due to the patronage and taste of Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester,^ thanks to whom Italian values began to affect 
Ei^lish intellectual life. 

Ine origins of Duke Humphrey’s interest in neo-classidsm 
must remam a matter for conjecture, since what has come down 
to us about his early life and education gives no certainty on this 
Mint. It is true that love of books existed in his fiunily, that his 
fiuher King Henry IV* and his brothers King Henry V* and John, 
Duke (ff Bedford/ were keen bibliophiles. But although this 
may perhaps assist us in establishing the sources of his attitude 
towards learning, it is of no avail so far as the origins of his 
intellectual interests are concerned. His alleged education at 
Balliol College, Oxford/ is equally of no help, for even if we 
were sure that he was educated there, it would hardly be possible 
in the light of what is known about Oxford in the early Meenth 
century, to assume that his fondness for classical and modem 
authors originated there. A more likely origin for Humphrey’s 
interest in humanism may, on the other hand, be founa in his 
contacts with Colleaors and envoys sent to England by the 
Roman Curia. These were generally men with classical learning, 
and one of them, Piero del Monte, as we saw, played a dis¬ 
tinguished r61e in the history of humanism, wMe Giuliano 
Cesarini taught Latin during his visit to England:* it seems very 


*On Gloocestet's teamed actiritiea e£. Vickers, op. dt. pp. 340-82, Schirmer, op. dt 
pp. 26-5% Bona, Camtbomimn of Humph^, Dukt of Ciomesttr, aid Pifr Candida Dttmbria. 

* BealoM having MSs. prepared for him he was a benefactor of tbe Oxford University 

Library Ata d umt a^ voi. L p. 266). 

* On Heruy V as a bibUo^fe cf. Vickers, op. dt. p. 343. After the c^ture of Caen 

Henry VfCitfTed for himaelt a MS. of French chronicles out of the spoil* of the town (TAr 
First Ufa of Htmy K, ed. C L. Kiogaford, Oxford, 19x1, p. 92), and athis death be 

bequeathed booka to Oxford {fyistoias Asadmisae, voL I, p. 1J x). 

* On Bedford’s love of books cf. Vickers, op. dt. pp. 243-^ snd E. F. Bosanquet, *The 
Personal Prayer-Book of John of Lancaster Duke of Bedford, K.G.’ Ti6r Ubrarj, 4th series, 

xm (XMa-3) pp. 148-54- 

* On Glouoetttr's education cf. Vickers, <^. dt. pp. 8-9. 
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likely therefore that Humphrey’s curiosity in polite letters dated 
from his relations with Papal officials whom he met in virtue of 
his position. Perhaps Simone da Teramo, Cesarini, and Gerardo 
Landriani/ all of whom knew Humphrey, and certainly Del 
Monte, were partly responsible for developing his intellectual 
oudook. Some support to this conjecture is lent not only by Del 
Monte’s activities in England, but also by a letter written by 
Simone da Teramo to Gloucester in 1424 to exculpate himself 
from some charges.* The abundance of classical quotations 
throughout this letter hints that its writer was familiar with the 
Duke’s tastes, and the circumstances suggest that he knew the 
right chord to strike to regain his favour. 

Besides these Papal r^resentadves, friends like the Italian 
bom Bishop of Bayeux, l^none da C^dglione,* who had been 
educated by humanists, and John Whethamstede, Abbot of St. 
Albans, were also instrumental in aiding the development of 
the Duke’s literary interests. Books played a certain part also in 
shaping his tastes. With the growing of humanism in Italy neo- 
classics writings, and especially fadn tranriadons of Greek 
authors, were beginning to flood the intemadonal book trade, 
and some of these readied Duke Humphrey through gift and 
purchase,* and acquainted him with the *New Learning.’ 

The Italian scholars had sedulously fostered a belief that their 
art and it alone could confer immediate honour and an undying 
reputadon on the patrons in whose service it was employed.* 
At a dme when rhetoric and hyperbole were serious arguments, 
and men were grown so solicitous of fame, espcdSly pos¬ 
thumous fune, the protestadons of a few literary spedalists were 
seized upon at their face value by ambidous and competing 
princes. The possession of a chancery where correspondence was 


* Landruni, then Bishop of Lodi, u’as sent to England by the Council of Basle ia 14)2 
(R. Sibbadini/NiMol6 da Cusa e i conciliari di Basilea alia ricerca dei codid,* AaaAmit Su 
Limti, Kndiemti, {Seienzt Morali)^ XX (1911) p. 5, n. 5). HemetGloucesttr (Mansi, Comi- 
iiomm Netw tt AmtUtsima C0//<rr/M, vol. XXX, cols. 163-6), to whom he sIm wrote later 
from Bask {Qfficm ContsponJimt of Thomas BuMiagtoa, vol. II, p. 144). An Orath GtrarJi 
Lmidnam cJ tLsgpa Andiae tt Episeo^s is in Mansi, op. dt. vol. XXIX, cob. 46}-^. On 
Landriani in England a. also ZeUfel^r, Es^lami mid das Basitr Koazfl* pP> S 4 ~y« letters 
written by Gloucester to the Council of Basle in 1432 and 1433 in Mansi, op. dc toL XXX, 
cols. 163-^, 919, arc interesting also because of thieir classical styk. As Gloucester bad no 
Italian scholar in his servicest the time, they may possibly be the work of Bekynton who was 
then his Chancellor, cf., iifra, p. 71. 

* Cf. p. 18, n. a. 

* On his omnexion with Gloucesmr cf. re/re, pp. 49-53. 

* Already in 1433 he possessed Bruni’s Latin text m Anstt>tk*s EMss, {mfroy p. 47). 

* On the humanuts as di^nsers of glory cf. V. Rossi, UQmttroetniOt MuaM, 1933, p. 43. 
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conducted in accordance with the canons of classical was 
no small material asset, and indeed was coming to be regarded 
as an indisputable mark of grandeur ancy>ower. It was therefore 
a decisive step, alike in the history of l^iglish taste and in the 
intellectual career of Duke Hunmi^ey, when, ceding to current 
notions of fune or in imitation ofltalian princes, he began to cast 
about for a humanist of some distinction who might b^me his 
secretary. There always remains the possibility that Duke 
Humphrey was prompted to this decision not merely by an 
uncritical appetite for prestige and panegyric, but as a result 
of a very subtle estimate of ms political prospects. His quarrels 
with opponents in the Council turned arouna nothing so much 
as his insistence on an implacable prosecution of the war. If the 
French war could be represented in an idealized form as the 
heroic exploit that Henry V had bequeathed to his countrymen, 
and if an attractive and entirely novel presentation of the war 
could be imposed on the minds of even a limited number of 
prominent Englishmen, then Duke Humphrey might yet have 
his way. Significantly enough Humphrey first invited l^nardo 
Bruni to come to Ei^land m 1455.^ But the position of Bruni in 
Italy was so elevated and so secure that he decked the invitation. 
It was left to the obsequious Del Monte to recommend a former 
acquaintance to Duke Humphrey.* This was none other than 
Tito Livio Frulovisi,* a native m Ferrara but brought up in 
Venice, where he probably attended the school of Guarino da 
Verona.* After finishing his University education,* Frulovisi had 
earned a livelihood by keeping a school in Venice patronized 
mainly by the local middle closes, the routine of ms school¬ 
mastering being enlivened by violent quapels with dvals and 
critics.* Perhaps the main reason whic^ induced Fpilovisi to 
’ leave Venice was, beside the unpopularity earned by a malicious 
tongue, the outburst agsunst him caused by the performance of 
one of his Latin comemes, the Oratma.* 

Why Frulovisi came to England we do not know: that he came 


» Cf. p.47‘ 

* Sabbadtoi, TUo Ut>io FfMbMnv, P* 59 ' 

I * On Fnilorisi cf. Ot^ HacUmt Imtitt T. Um ii Fmbnuiu Ar Ftmra, Stbbadini, 
T«/9 LMo Fnimsio, Kingifocd, FM^isb Histerkal Uttratm of ibt F^tpntb pp. 

jo-S. 

* Sftbbndini, Tito Lino Fm/ooitio, p. S«bbadinj tuggetts be attended die Iburer^ 
aitv of Padua. 

* * ^ FrnkoisiUt pp. zi-xii. 

* Ine p^onnanee thU coomy took place between Noyember 14)4 and Auguat 1415 
{IbuL, p. zui). 
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attracted by the fiune of Henry V and Duke Humphry, as he | 
declared,^ may be discounted as flattery; positive evidence is * 
limited to his securing his appointment with the Duke through 
the offices of Piero & Monte. As Del Monte was a Venetian 
who had attended the school of Guarino da Verona in Venice 
and the University of Padua,* it is very likely that they first met 
at one of these seats of learning, and that it was on account of 
their old friendship that Del Monte recommended him. 

Gloucester engaged Fiulovisi as his *poet and orator,** and 
shortly after the It^an had settled in his household, he secured 
letters of denization for him, which were granted on Match 7th, 
1457.* Frulovisi's principal duties appear to have consisted in 
conducting part of Humphrey’s correspondence,* and in prepar- 1 
ing a biography of his dead brother, King Henry V.* From a ’ 
passage in one of Frulovisi’s comedies, the Ej^muSy which was 
written during his sojourn in England,* it may be inerted that . 
his appointment was not permanent, but he naturally hoped that 
it might become so. At least two Latin comedies, the Pere^natio 
and the Et^emus,* were composed by Frulovisi at this time. 
These were possibly pc^oim^ in his master’s household, and * 
though hardly original in plot and style am worthy of attention I 
being the first Renaissance comedies composed in this country. I 
But the capital work that he undertook as Gloucester’s *poet and I 
orator* was the Vita Htfirid (^'ati. A biography of Humphrey’s \ 
brother. King Henry V, it was in no less degree a chaiactciizadon, | 
almost a dramatization, of the French war, and one in which I 
Humphrey was well cast if not without jtistification. The better | 
to serve me ends of his patron who at the moment of its com> ' 
position was clamouring for war, this time against Burgundy, 
Frulovisi relegated events in England to the background, so as 

' Vi^ p. t. 

*Cf. /aprtf, p. 14. 

* He it detenbed thut in hit gnat of dmiiedoo pdnted in R^mer, FiMEm, toL x, pp. | 

£61-2. Ihe exact date of Glouc^ter’a engagement of Fruloviti u not knojvi^ but be vu | 
tdready in the Duke’a aerrice in 1437. Profeator PieTit^Ortcm nghtly auggetn that' 
Ku^hiey met FniloviU in 1436 {Ojmv T. Um FmMsiii, pp. xiii- 4 T). I 

* it tuggetted bj Fnaloviai’a vridng to Bnini <» GioucoNer^t behalf on 22 August 
1437 (Sabbaduu, Tiit Lipia FnMjio pp. 73-4). 

* Tm only edidoo of it ia Heame't. On the MSS. of tbit woric cf. Optra T. Lint 4 r 

FmLwiMX, pp. On ita importance cf. Kingtford, op. dt. pp. 32-5. The ViU 

HtHrieiOmim wu dedicated to Henry VI O^ruloTisi’t ptefe« addiettea to Um Kiit^ it in 
Vita twiriti Qfmti, pp. and in 1463 it was txinslatcd into Italian Decembno vbo 
dedicated it to Fnoceaco ^na, Duke of MUan. (pa thit venion cf. I. H. Wylie, *Oecc(n* 
bti’i Tertion of die Vita Htmei Qrnnti by Uto Livio,’ EJf.R. XXIV (1903), pp. 14-9). • 
Ftulovm had tent a MS. of the VUa n> Decembiio ({Optra T. Lirii A Frmmmr, p. bt). 

*Ibid., p. xiv. 
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to focus attention on the heroic ap|^ of the campai^. in ail 
but name it was a pamphlet to glorify Gloucester m his loyalty 
to his dead brother's cause, and an attempt on behalf of Glouces¬ 
ter’s policy to inspire en^usiasm for a war that was turning 
inevitably to defeat. As a piece of historical writing and as the 
first 'official* life of an English King, Frulovisi’s work could not 
fail to exercise a remark^le influence upon English histotio- 


L In all 


useful pattern for future historians. 

Alongside with the performance of literary tasks, Frulovisi 
was instrumental in increasing the library of his English employ¬ 
er; a copy of his Dt R£p$df&a was among the bc^ks given to 
Oxford by the Duke in 1444.* On the other hand he prepared no 
translations from the Greek for his master, possibly owing to his 
bei^ too busy with his life of Henry V, his comedies, and his 
duties as a secretaiv, to find time for translating. As Beccaria, 
who succeeded Frulovisi in Humphrey’s employment, pre^Kued 
^ several translations, it is probable that Frulovisi would have 
^ applied himself to a similar task had his appointment lasted 
longer. Professor Prcvitd-Octon suggests that the reasons for the 
termination of Frulovisi’s appointment with Gloucester were 
pahaps that his employer found his T.atin too colloquial and his 
Greek too superficial, and because Frulovisi was apt to fell out 
with all his neighbours.* Probably this latter reason rather than 
the former was material in terminating his career in Humphrey’s 
household, as it seems doubtful whether the Duke was a good 
enough scholar to realize the weakness of Frulovisi’s qualifica¬ 
tions. 


Frulovisi was still with Humphrey in August 1437,* but 
perhaps during the following year he was already preparing to 
cross the Channel.* It is not certain whether he was cusmissed, 
but since before leaving England he appealed for help to a well 
known enemy of Gloucester's, the Chancellor John Stafford,* he 
obviously could no longer rely on the protection of his former 
employer. Frulovisi appears again in Venice in 1459, his 

* Kingtford. op. dc., p. 8. 

* Epitioim Afmkmiewt, voL I, p. at6. 

* Ojyw T. Lmii it Enitmsmt p. »▼. 

, * wlKnhcwrottCoBninionGlouce«tec'Bbehalf.Cfji^;p.4a,a.4. 

* Optra T. Limit Fnioaisiu, p. xit. 

* A poem in ^diidi be Mki StaffcMnl for help is in UU., pp. jpo-a. 
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shaip tongue once more caused him trouble, so that from there 
he attem{^cd to secure a new ap^intment in England through 
his old friend Piero del Monte.^ This appeal did not prove use¬ 
less: Del Monte came to his friend’s rescue and actually secured 
for him a Papal Sub-CoUectorship'; but while on his way to 
England to take up his new duties, Fnilovisi was arrested, as it 
seems, and not improbably from what we know of his ante¬ 
cedents, on a charge of denmation at the instance of John Gele, 
an Englishman by denization holding a. canonry at Liibeck.* As 
a result of this Fnilovisi lost his opportunity of returning to 
England, a country which he, unlike Po^o and Del Monte, 
appears to have found particularly congenial. 

In spite of what had passed between him and Humphrey, we 
find Fnilovisi even in later years still alluding to him as his 
master.* But to imply from this a coimeidon, or even a hope on 
Fnilovisi’s part of re-entering the Duke’s service, would he far 
fetched. Wlut probably induced him to continue to stvle Hum¬ 
phrey his master was that the Duke’s name ^as well smown in 
Italian circles and among princes, so that the suggestion of a link 
with him would doubtl^s constitute a useful advertisement. 


Subject to certain limitations, Fnilovisi had been endowed | 
with a very original mind and an unusual grasp of reality. This 
may be perceived in his writings, which contain several acute j 
observations and striking suggestions. His Latin Comedies and | 
his Viia Hettrui Qmnti show h 5 versatility as an author, while his 
De 'Ripstblka indicates his readiness to theorize from contempor¬ 
ary conditions and events.* 

Contact with such a versatile character could scarcely faU to 
arouse further Humphrey’s interest in humanism, but Frulovisi’s 
employment in the Duke’s household precluded him fiom exer¬ 
cising any but a negligible influence outside it. The only field in 
whiem he contributea to the cultural development of England 
was that of historiography: as far as other humane studies were 
concerned he hardly went beyond bringing Duke Humphrey's' 
contacts with the literary world of Italy doset. Had he, as he' 


* Sftbbadini, Tito Um Frtdovuh, p. 6o. 

*IM., loc. dt. Gde wa$ a Canon of LAbeck (CP.R., toI. IX, p. 349) who obtained 
denization on izjuly. 1439, when he waa also licensed to bold the of Humbenoo, 

(P.R. 14J6-41, p. josp. 

■^Bofsa, Pitr Caiuido Dtetmbri t I’lmumsiim m Ltmbtrdia, p. 432. 

* Fculovisi'a woriu, the Vitd except were published in Optn T. Lmi dr Fndmms. 
The D* Or/ograpiM printed in Cologne abwt 1480 under his name is not by him (Sabbadini. 
Tito Uvh Fndopitio, p. 5S). On the Dt RipaUud cf. espcdally IbiJ., pp. 61-4. 
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intended, tetumed to this country, he would perhaps have made 
some contribution to the development of humanism in England, 
almost as valuable as his services to English historiography.^ 

The departure of Frulovisi did not induce Duke Humphrey to 
eive up his intention of having a resident Italian humamst in his 
household. Instead, the vacancy created by the departure or 
dismissal of the Ferrarese, was soon filled by another Italian of 
more or less similar distinction. Also in this case the advice of 
the obliging Del Monte had been sought and followed, and an 
appointment made accordingly.* Frulovisi’s successor was the 
Antonio Beccaria. * who alongside with Del Monte, Whetham- 
stcde, and Frulovisi, is mentioned by the translator of Palladius 
among the scholars that gathered around Humphrey of Glou¬ 
cester,* This native of Verona, where he was bom about the 
year 1400,* was one of the many pupils of the famous Vittorino 
da Feltre to attain some distinction in scholarship.* His coming 
to England probably took place during the last quarter of 1458 
or the first quarter of 1459,* imm^atcly on arrival he took 
up his secretarial duties in the Duke’s household. Although he 
was engaged as a secretary,^ Beccaria’s duties were not rigidly 
confined to chancery routine, but as in the case of Frulovisi, 
literary activities were also expected of him. Thus besides con- 
ductii^ his master’s Latin correspondence, for it is practically 
certain that the Duke’s letters to Pier Guidido Decenmrio came 
from the pen of Beccaria,* he was set to turn into Latin some 

* Ftuloviti’t Vita was the basis of the biography of Hen^ V fonnerly attributed to 
Thomas Elmham printed in Tbopoat dr Elmbam Vita tt Cttia tlmrui Qmnti. According to 
Kingsfotd, op. dt. p. 59, this woric was influenced by Italian feaming. Actually all it dis* 
cioaes is that its writer was conforming with the over ornate style fumooahle m England 
at ^ tune. Kingtfoid, op. dt. loc. dt., suggests also that John Somerset, to whom the work 
is dedicated, had some connexion widb humanism. That Somerset was friendly to learning 
is undoubt^ but there is no evidence that he came under Italian influettce. A Latin eleg^ 
by him in Toomat dr Eimbam Vita tt Gtsta Hmrui Qamti, pp. 547-jo, suggests no contacts 
widi the Renaissance. 

* Wdss, Antomo Btctaria m In^ttrra, p. $45. Becauia dedicated his version of Plutarch’s 
PtIopUas toDd Monte (DegU Agostini, op. dt. p. 357). A letter from Dd Monte to Beccaria 
is in MS. (V.L.) Vat. Lat. ik>. 26^ S. 

* On Boxaria cf. especially G. C Giuuari, DtUa Lttttratara Vervatte al eadert dr/ jttalo XV 
t dtiU m opm a stamfa, Bolpgna, 1876, pp. 419 ^, De Rosmini, Uta itWottimo pnuttan 
mUa pita t distipiina dt Vittarim da Ptltrt t ad taoi disetpolit pp. 234-8, Schirmer, op. dt. pp. 
43-4, Vickers, op. dt. pp. 3 T 7 '* 9 t Medin, li ttstamtnfo t I'imtntario di tit taaatiuta vtnmst at! 
stnh XVt Weiss, Antomo otecana in buMttrra. 

* Tit Middlt Ei^fui Translation of Puladins Dt Rr Ksatisa, p. 22. 

* Medin, op. dt. p. 461; De Rosmini, op. dt. p. 235. 

* Weiss, Antonio ataearia in In^il^rra, p. 344. 

* Cf. Gloucester’s note in MS. (B.M.) Royd, 5F.Il, fo. 131*: Cost Curt tst a anrf Homfrn 
dm dt Clomtsirt Itqml Jtgr fait translaitr dt grtt tn latyn par un dt mts secrttairtt Antojrm at 
Bteeara . . . 

* Weiss, Antonio Btttaria in Jifgpilterra, pp. 345-^. 
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Greek works^ and Boccaccio’s Corbaedo.* All thesis versions, 
which included some treatises by St. Athanasius,* an author 
whose uncompromising orthodoxy must have had a particular 
appeal for Humphrey, were transcribed in a peasant round 
hand by Beccaria nimself,* and duly placed in the Duke’s library.* 

Unlike Frulovisi and Siraorelii, Humphrey’s ludian-bom 
physician, Beccaria did not ^ain denization, nor is his name to 
he found in any contemporary English officid records. The date 
of his return to Italy is uncertain, although there is some 
evidence that he left England in 1445 or 1446.* He was certainly 
not dismissed, for he maintained cordiid relations with his 
former etpployer after returning to Itdy and sent him more 
T^tin versions of St. Athanasius’s works.* 

It is hard to know how much Beccaria influenced the English 
attitude towards the classical revival. But from the nature of his 
employment it is reasonable to suppose that he can have done 
but little teaching while in Englwd. Whether he had any 
occasion to exercise his remarkable knowledge of Greek must 
remain more than doubtful. Traces of his action are to be sought 
rather in the inspiration which his complex personality may have 
exercised on his patron and the latter’s fiends. 

The employment of Italian secretaries was only a part of Duke 
Humphrey’s extensive patronage, vHbich led him to write to 
scholars in Italy asking them to prepare new translations from 
the Greek and to procure books for his library. The first pro¬ 
fessional Italian humanist approached by Duke Humphrey was 
the famous Leonardo Bruni, generally known as Leonardo. Are- 
tino.* It is not known exaedy now Bruni first attracted the Duke’s 

> Cf. p. 4% n. 7 and 61/^ a. t. 

*A Ms. of thii tnmbtioo it now MS. (BX.) Lat. mitc.d. ^ on which d.Cfatiet, Dakt 
Hmipbr^'t DmU, Pttwdi, aW fiowanw, MSS., p. jot. On thu Tcmoo cf. Vickes, op. dL 
pp. j7S^. At the fim Uno of the tide pan of the Bodleian MS. are written in the aaine 
pecul^ script u one of die title pages of MS. (B.M.) Ro^ S>P«n» (Glouoeater’t copy of 
Beccaria’t Atbmdsim), it U obvious that this MS. (which is undoubtedly of Eng^ 
execution) ta a copy of Gloucester’s own MS. 

• These translarions aie in MSS. (B.M.) Royal, j and King’s Colley C a mbri dge, 
00. X7. Both MSS. im-hulf dedications to Gloucester and were his own copaca of the texts, 
i^dsa, - • " • • ' - - - - *---*- 


I of the texts. 


AntoiM Btfuru h 


m p. J46, o. X. Some of Beccana’s works were 

•xford and ii^uded Athanasius, the Carhatm, and perh a p s Phi* 
voL 4 PP> Cxaster, op. dt k joj). The 


* Weiss, j 4 tiioma Bmana m Itigkittmi, p. $46, Vickers, op. at. p. 577. 

•On Bruni cf. especially Baron, LtoimrJa Bnm Antim, Beitalot, Fer trh t^ n ihr 
M^rdr Bnmi Antim. L. Bertalot, ‘Zur Biblioeraphie des Leonaidus Brunua Arerinus’ 


f awrdr Bnmi Arrfim, L. Bertalot, ‘Zur BibUographie des Leonaidus Brunua Arerinus 
QmlUn imd Forstbmg^ mt Italitnist^ Animum mS BMioibtkm, XXVm (lyjT^) PP* * 61 - 
I), and die bibliogn^hy at the end of the article on Bruni in the Fjicitioptis Itm iim. Oo 
Bruni and Gloucester cf. Vickers, op. dt pp. jjs>4, Schinner, op. dt. pp. * 7 -*l> 
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attention but it is possible to suggest how this may have taken 
place. In order to explain this it is necessary to bear in mind that 
already during the earlier decades of the fifteenth century Bruni’s 
reputation as a scholar had spread across the Alps and was by no 
means unknown in England.^ Apart fiom the fiict that during 
his early career Bruni had befriemed a ‘Thomas of England,’* 
several of his writings were to be found in England during the 
first half of the fifteenth century, and Abbot Whethamstedc held 
them in sufficient esteem to ^ote from them copiously, and to 
include their author in his biographies of famous men.* Some 
works of Bnini’s were in the possession of the Bishop of Bayeuz, 
Zenone da Castiglione,* a close fiiend of Humphry’s,* so that : 
either Whethamstede or Castiglione may have brought them to : 
the notice of the Duke. It w^ Bruni’s Latin version of Aristotle’s ' 
EtJbifS, dating from 1416-17,* that first attracted Gloucester.* 
The manifest superiority of this translation over the clumsy 
medieval renderings of the then current made such an 

impression on him, that he wrote to the translator asking him to 
visit England. Although the exact date of the beginning of their 
correspondence is not kno\^ it is very likely truu Humphrey’s 
first letter to Bruni was written in 1455.* In this letter besiaes 
inviting him to England, he asked him to prepare a Latin text of 
Aristotle’s Politics, emressing at the same time his admiration 
for the version of the i/Avr.* Except for the invitation to come to 
England, which was politely but firmly declined on account of 
age and other reasons, among which very probably weighed the 
knowledge of Poggio’s experiences in this country, the Duke’s 

* grmuStrim* m (Da Bl»ticd, dt p. 4$6). An Om/w m 

imdtm Rtfi/ in G. Donsdlini, F/tfftw Prmtipim, Ktnmpm/utnm at 

Virarmit Veoetus, i J 74 * PP< ff*. ^ attributed to Goarioo, Brunt, and Ftulodai. 

Iti contents are, bovver, too vague to suggest a definite sutboi^p, arid there ate no 
serious g round s for attritwdi^ it to any ofmese scbolais. Possibly it was written as a 
rhetorical eiercise and never £liveted. 

' Bruni, op. dt toL 1 , p. 57. 

* Cf. tti^rat p. )6. 

*M$. (v.L} Regin. no. i$ai, fo. 194'. 

* On his lemons widi Gloumter A pp. 4$^)). 

* Cf. Bruni’s letters to Gloucester (Baron, op. dt pp. 15S-40) and to Piatolpasso (00 
which cf. p. 49, n. i). The date tx die letter to Gloucester is XU if. Martiat OBertiloc, 
Fartthm^ UtrLtoiarJo Brmi j 4 rttiaa,p.tt$y, its year is 14)4 since Bruni itsrted to trBos> 
late die Faiificj in tfasc year (diis being evident from Bruni’s ststement to Flavio Bioodo, on 
which cf. if^ p. 4S, n. 8, made in March 14)7, in which Bruni declared to have finished 
die Paiitift aStax ditee years* worit)snd his letta to Gloucester shows his intentioo to start 
to ttantlste without delay. On die date of Btuni’s Ethiet cf. Baron, op. dt p. 164. 

’ ^nce Bruni’s t^y to it is of Match 14J4 (npnt n. 6). 

* Gloucester’s letter is lost but some of its contents may be inferred from Bruni’t reply to 
it 
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demands weie complied with. In his answer Bruni declared his 
readiness to b^in work on the PoUtifs, and enclosed a list of 
his translations with an ofier to send any of them which the 
Duke might care to possess.^ During 1434 Bruni started to 
translate the PoUties^ and already by the ^ginning of 1437 it 
was ready and a presentation copy of it was consigned eventually 
to the Borromei for conveyance to England.* Some delay in the 
actualdeUvcryof this bookappears, however,to have intervened, 
and hence enquiries about it to Bruni from Ftulovisi writing on 
Duke Humphrey’s behalf in August 1437. To these Bruni 
replied that the copy in question had been duly tendered for 
dc^veiy to the Borromei, but that difficulties had arisen about its 
transmission, and observed rather pointedly that he had neither 
asked for, nor so far received any financial benefits from the 
whole transaction.* Eventually the PoiitUs reached Duke 
Humphrey during the first halt of 1438,* followed by a letter 
from Bruni to Gloucester eimressing his pleasiire at the news 
that the version had reached him, out at the same time re¬ 
proaching Hun^hrey for his suspicions and for his conduct.* 

The connexion between Gloucester and Leonardo Bruni 
ended with the sending of the Politics to England.* But even be¬ 
fore despatching it Bruni must have despaired of securing an 
adequate reward from the Duke, for shortly after completing the 
version he wrote to Flavio Biondo, then one of the Papal secre¬ 
taries, asking him to ofier the translation to Pope Eugenius IV, 
and forwarmng at the same time a copy with a new preface 
addressed to me Pope.* The ofier was instantly accepted by 
Biondo on behalf of the Pope with whom it found much lavoiu.* 

‘Bttoo, op. dt p. 140. ' or. p. 47, n. 6. 

* Cf. Bnmi't lettu to Frulovui in Stbhadini, Tm Xirh FnMm, pp. 7$-4. This letter' 
wis written on 13 December. 1437. 

* Cf. nptVf n. 3. 

* That the Pcii/ia eventually reached Gloucester is evident from Bruni*s letter to him of 

1 November, 1438, cm ediidi <x 6 . 11 ^ text had doc been sent yet on 13 December, 

1437 (cf. Btuni's letter to Fnilovui on which cf. Mpra, n. 3), but must have b^ sent not 
hiaex than the summer of I438,since its reaching the Duke is l e fer ted to in Bruni's letter to 
him of I November 1438. 

* This letter is prmtM in H. W. Chandler, A Ctfalpgm Editimt tf Arutoiids Nito- 
mteAtM £/&kr, Oirioid, 1868, pp. 41-4, and is dated i Novemb^ (i43S}< 

* On Bnini's ruptute with Glou^ter cf. espedaUy Da Ksticd, op. at. pp. 43S-7 and his 

letter to Fipolpesso (on wbidi cf. p. 49, n. i).‘nie quarxd was doubtless due to lack of 

remunetatioo. 

' Bnxni's letter is dated i Match. 1417, and Is in Bruni, op. dc voL II. pp. 180-1. Bruni 
stated in this to have just accomplished dte Polifk/ after ditee years’ woric.Tne dedica t ion 
Che Pope is in Nogscs, Smiti imditi 4 nri S Bimh FImh, cp. 96-7. Ndtfaer this nor the 
letter to Biondo state that the Ppliiks had been ttanshted fc« Gloucester. 

* Bioodo’s reply was written on x j March. 1437. and is in Nogara, op. dt. pp. 93-4. 
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But Bruni’s conduct towatds his English patton did not fail to 
atouse criticism within Italian humanistic dtcles. Both Decem- 
btio and his patron Archbishop Pizzolpasso openly commented 
on his behaviour,^ though doubtless in their case their attitude 
was inspired by a desire to find favour with the Duke, and 
establish Decembrio in the vacancy in his patronage caus^ by 
the quarrel with Bruni. 

Bruni’s rupture with Humphtev did not prdudice his reputa¬ 
tion in Engknd. A comparatively large numDct of his works 
were both copied in this coimtry and imported from abroad 
during the century,* and the manuscripts of his writings pre¬ 
sented by Humphrey to Oxford were more than once transermed 
^ members of the University during the same period.* His 
rapidlv replaced the inferior m^eval texts to such an 
ex tent as to justify the printing of an edition at Oeford during 
the fiifteenthcentufy.* Amongthehumanistsof his time, Bruni was 
doubtless the onewhose works were best known in England, afaa 
due in no small measure to his Latin Aristotle whioi attracted 
orthodox schoolmen as well as those drawn to humanism. 

Duke Humphrey’s break with Bruni was soon followed by 
connexions with other Italian scholars. In the establishing 
these links the chief intermediary was the Bishop of Bayeux,* 
vdio, during his stay in Italy at the Roman Cuna, missed no 
opportunity of praising Humphrey, his studies, and his patronage, 
to those humamsts vdiom he met. 


A nephew of the great Cardinal Branda and a pupil of Gas- 
parmo Barzizza,* Zenone da Casti glione had become Bishop of 
Lisieux while still a young man on his uncle’s resignation in his 
favour.* Eight years later in 1432 he was translated from Lisieux 
to the more important Baveux,* and it was during his tenure 
of this see that he was able to help Humphrey in his humane 
pursuits. Castiglione, who had probably met-the E>uke in Nor¬ 
mandy, appears to have interspersed his spiritual duties with 


* BotM, Ctmjpmltiief Dtik0of Gkmtiir,pp. 51), \zy, Nevimii, TbtCamt^ 

pmlamn ^ Dmt of GiemuUr, p. 496. Bruni erennuilly accuted Pbrolpwio of 

him widi Gloucester. Cf. Brum’s iMter to the former in Bnusr, op. dt. voL U, 
pp. I in vhich he slso gives his own version of the fisets. 

'CfTni^pp. t7j tadpottim, MS. m.L.)L«t. misc d. )4,wfaich iss tssnscriptofoneof 
doocester’s MSS. inchtdes a vrork bjr Bruni. 

* He be identified widi one the n ephews of Cardinal Brands who attended the 
sdtool ofrisiTiim (Sabbadini, Lo SamU oaHStandi C mr im do ViroaOt pp. aS-7). On Casti* 
glione cf.Boria, Pior C oo dUo Doemkri * VVi a omt im m Lo m kor diot pp. 57-Si, $^croer» op. 
dt.pp. ap-ta, Vickers,op.dcpp. 

* Gams, hnk/ Efisti p onm acaosm Cotbelim, pp. 507, 566. 


I 
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litetaiy distxactions. He beftiended men of letters and collected 
their writings:* also his secretary, the Milanese Rolando Talenti, 
was a classical scholar some ability, educated like his master , 
at the school of the Barzizzas.* Thus when Castiglione went to the 
Council of Basle as one of Henry Vi's envoys,* he was doubtless 
commissioned by Gloucester to ac^re books, and asked to | 
encourage Italian humanists to send him works, more especially | 
versions from the Greek.* At Basle he met the Archbi^op <k \ 
Milan, Francesco n Pizzolpasso,* a well-known discoverer and I 
collector of classical manuscripts, who at that time enjoyed gr^ I 
authority among Italian men of letters, and thanks to him 
Zenone was enabled to establish contacts with leading scholars 
including the secretary of the Duke of Milan, Pier Candido | 
Decembdo.* 

When the Council of Basle broke with Pope Eugenius, 
Castiglione sided with the papalist party and left for Italy, where 
he joined the Papal court in Bologna probably in 1437.* Here 
he remained until the beginning of 143 8, when he went to Ferrara 
for the Council. In Bologna C^tiglione met the humanist Lapo 
da Casdglionchio the younger, then living there,* to whom he 
praised Duke Humphr^ for hispationagc.* Casdglione's praises 
proved successful with Lapo. Their outcome was that the latter 

»<X p. A7, Wrdt pp. 50-1. 

* On Tuentt ct. J. Laffetty, 'Notice iur le vie et let teits de Rohnd det Talcntt Chenoine 

de Beyeuz,* finASr/Cre 4 r it Staiti /cmw. trU tie. dr Btyaoc, 185^ pp. Hit 

educatioo by the Bentiizat it tunjetted not only by bit Miltnrte extnedoo ton cliittictl 
eduotioo^ Mt ilso by hit cordiu teltdoot widi bodi Gtqmino and Guinifbete 

(MS. Bibliotfaiqoe du Ch^Mtre, Bayeux, na 5, fo. 57 ’)- 

* He wat alcMy in fietle on 21 Match, i^^wba be petttiooed the Council 
Coteiiiim Basilitiut, vol. Ill, to. 101-2). ki tne following December he wat one of the 
ambattadon of Henry VI at King of France U> Ba&Ie (IM., iral. Ill, pp. 272-$). He and 
other envoyt were em p ow er ed to treat for the reform ot the Church and peace imh France 
on xo Feiuu^, 145^ (Rymer, op. dt vol. X, p. 60}). 

* Ai be was later m Bologna, where be leceieed a letter from Gloucester asking him to 
ptocuie tnntlatioot from Gredt authors, especially by Guarioo and Bruni (MS. (B. 1 LF.) 
Bi^ no. 827 fo. 51*). 

* Botta, Pkr Citdiio Dtftmkri i rmumuim m L mi t ria , pp. 77, 59-So. On Pizxo^mmo 
c£ p. 54, n. 6. 

* Catdglione cannot have reached Bolofm later than 1457 since Lapo da Casd^oochio, 

whom be met there, tent a translation to Gloucetter during that year aettim on Casdglione't 
addee p. j i). A letter of Henry VI to the Marquett of Fenarm dj Jwy, 14)8 {OJUtl 

CprmptmJtttt 9/ Tbomaj BtckngMe, toI. 1 , pp. y8^) shows that Gttd^iaiie went to 
Ferrara. 

’ Lapo wat in Bologna &om Ju^>Augutt 1456 to January X4)82^(Lttito^ StaMtalP Bpiita- 
Imiam Ltpa dt Ctm^imkia hmin, pp. n. 2, 257, »5). ^ Lapo d lUd. Oto bit 
contacts with OstigUone cf. iMd., p. 274, M& (BX.i Auct r.j. 26, fo. )8*. 

* Luito, op. dt p. 274, MS. (BX.) Auct. F.5.26, fo. y8’. 
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sent to the Duke a Ladn treatise compatin^ scholanhip with the 
ait of war accompanied by a flattering dedication,^ tog«hei with 
his ttanslation of some of Isocrates* orarions,* obviously in order 
to advertise his skill as a translator as well as to curry favour. 
Lapo must have been anxious to impress Duke Humphrey since 
these were soon followed by other works. Thus in De^mber 
1457 he dedicated to the iSike a Latin version of Plutarch’s 
ijfe of Artaxorxts^^^&i he despatched accompanied by other 
Plutarchian biographies which he had larinixed.* 

But Lapo was not to derive any advantages from his presents 
to Duke Humphry, for he died shortly afterwards,* thus ending 
what had promised to become a useful connexion for the Duke’s 
learned hobby. 

From Bologna Zenone da Castiglione had also corresponded 
with foe humanist Pier Candido Decembrio on matters linked 
with humanism. Castiglione, who had then read Decembrio’s 
translation of the fifth book of Plato’s Kip$Alic* had forwarded a 
request to him for the Latin text of the ^ptAUc prepared by 
Ernanuel Chiysoloras with foe help of Uberto Decembrio at m 
beginning of the fifteenth century,^ a demand which was inter¬ 
preted by Decembrio to mean that Castiglione thought that his 
version o£ the fifth book was copied from the older translation. 
In order to repel such a suspicion he sent to Castiglione a manu¬ 
script of the fifth book of the older version so that, as he stated in 
the accompanyii^ letter, he should be able to compare the two 
tenderings. B^tus this, he announced tothe Bishop that he had 
decided to turn into Larin the whole of the RetmhUo and dedicate 
it to Gloucester, to whom, he added, he had uready sent a letter, 

■ Copie* of diit woiric tie in MSS. (CD.) LLI. 7, ^X.) Auct P.j.aS, Lambeth Pahe^ no. 
)4t. kat two MSS. wcr tnuM^bed in En^and during tm mteeorii century from 
Glooeeatec’a copy, douceatec gave this tteariae to Oxford to 1444, (Bfistt/m 

’ •M^cSS'ADetP.j . aSv fo* 5 S* Ako tbeae onriona weie ttaDtcribed in/Mf., and in the 
Lanabeds MS. from Glouce*t»t*a copy. 

* The dedtearioe to Glouceaterk m Luko, op. ek. pp. a74-],afid ia dated BatBrntmimU 

aat. dtetmk. 14)7. Copies of this vcntonace in MSS. (B.llp.) IMuc. LXlll.jo, (V.L.) Vat. Lac. 
on. 1I76, iBS^ ^N.) LaL on. 5ta6. jSaS. fSjo, )t}i, 6141. etc. 

*Thi»e wete the Uvcaof Tbeaeua, Roemdus, Strioo, PuMieola, Pnielea, Pabiua Maxiinua, 
Then^toefea, and Aratua. ^muo, op. cH. p. arc). MSS. cootaioiog the Utcs of 

rtwiihM lad Romoloa by Lapo were preacotea to Ozfora oy Glouoeater in 1444 (^pi/iafor 
yfMdMMMa, voL L PP« 

* Of ^ague at Fetnn, whm he had Rdlowed the Roman Coott, in 1431 (Da Biadca, 
op. dt. p. 309). 

* MS. ARJ'O Eioc. no. lay, fb. it'. CaatigUoix had recdved foe irtnahHon in Bologna 
in 1417 noni Zenone Asuduio nbo hid been encrusted with foe cooTcying of it by 
Deeenwdo, (Aid, fo. *4*). 

* ZMd, 13'. A MS. of this rcnloo is now MS. ^.A.) A.^hrf. 
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a copy of which was enclosed, asking for his opinion of the 
matter.^ After some del^ Ca^glione answered Decembdo’s 
letter stating his reasons for aski^ for Chrysoloras’ work; but 
at the same time he encouraged Pier Candido to prosecute his 
task for the Duke.* 

When the plague and the threats of the Condottiere Niccol6 
Piccinino moved the Council fcom Ferrara,* Casdglione followed 
it to Florence, where he was one of the signatories of the Union 
between the Greek and Latin Churches on 29 May, 1459.* 

It was almost certainly in Florence* that Antonio Pacino of 
Todi* fell under the spell of Castiglione’s eulogies of Hun^hrev* 
Pacino, a mediocre swolar whose learning was often cnticizeci,* 
encouraged by the Bishop of Baycuz to dedicate a work to 
Gloucester, sent him a translation of Plutarch’s Marius with a 
preface in whidi an eaplanafion of how he had been induced to 
dedicate a work to him was added to the conventional pane- 
ff^cs.* Unfortunately nothing else is known of the relations of 
Duke Humphrey and Pacino. But we know that the Marius 
reached the Duke and that he possessed also other translations by 
this scholar.* 

After the Council closed Casdglione came to England ^^lere 
he warmly recommended Decembrio to Gloucester,* Hid probably 


> MS. (B-RJ*.) Rkc. no. S27, This letter wu written in 1437. 

' S. 3i*-32'. This lettu wts written from Bologna in 1437. 

* The Council WM uantferred to Florenceon 10 Jamiarf, 1433^ (P. G tcgoroTiua, HisUiy 
^tk$CiUtfKm«mAtMUdUAgu,yotWll^^\LoodcxiLt 1900,9.69). 

s Caanglione’s own am of the Aa Uma is stiU at B a ye u»i 00 it cL H. Omoo^ Catm~ 
hgm JisMSS. Crus tUs DtpmiamUt Pans 1886, pp. to>i. 

*On Padoo cf. Zeno, Dustrtfiiim Vanitm, toL I, pp. 318-60. Pacioo's Flocentiae 
ia tugoested W his dedicating sercral works to known Florc ndn ea, sudi u 
riWmft de IdSid and Pirn de Pasi.^. MSS. New CoU. Oifocd, no. ^6, E. ja* E. fthb 
MS.iochxleaalsoan oiatioo in praise of Florence bjr him at E. 134* E.X 
Vienna, no. 3219, E. 153' E. 

* Zeno, op. dc roL X p. 319. 

* Glooce^'s copy of dds is now MS. Magdalen CoU. Odbed, no. 37. The dedicalioo is 
at £ 

* On the other hand the dedicating of diia work alao to the Ardibiahop of FlotenoaOdS. 

New CdL Oiford, 00..286, E. 216* £) suagests diat Gloucerter did not leapood to Factno's 
espectadona. But it ia'of course p^me that Padno tent to Bngland a work almadr 
dedimted to another patron, a ptadioe far from uncommon amonmt humaniats. Ihe 
Duke poistwd alao Pmtarch’s PtkpiSdt and Gtepxy of Nadansua'a Da VtrMt larioiaed 
hr Paono (bo^ diem texta ate in MS. Magdalen Oxford, no. 37) aa well ai hia Tctsion 
of Phitarch’t rt CUomtms p. 6^ n. 7). 

* Bona, Carmptmdean af Dma tf Giomattr, p. 320. On hia coming to England 

cf. alao Offidst dorm po mi m t ifTbamMs acL X p. 37. He wae in E n^ mi d in 1440-1 

and spent the Quistmas CettiTities at Christ Church, Canterbury (Schirme^op. dt. p. 

n. 71). The Oceto given to Gloucester is now MS. (B.N.) Lat no. 8 h 7 > tfaia MS. <£ 
^nckexa, op. dt. p. 436. As the Duke gave this MS. to Oxfcm in 1439 («;^p.6a,n.Qitis 
highly protable that Castiglione had tent it to him from Italy. 
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presented to him a hur number of classical and humanistic manu¬ 
scripts which did not, however, include the still extant copy of 
Qccro’s Letters which he is known to have given him.* 

With Castiglione’s departure from Italy ended so for as is 
known his endeavours on behalf of Duke Humphrey. He 
apoears to have acted mainly as a ‘publidw agent’ for Gloucester 
in Italy, and as such he made known the Duke’s name and tastes 
among Italian humanists. What he did for Humpluey in Italy 
forms a counterpart to what Del Monte performed in Engl^md, 
for while he advertised his name among the Italian humanists, 
the latter made their names known to the Duke. 

'Ct p. 51, o. 9. 



Chatter IV 


Already in 1437 Pier Candido Dcccmbrio had decided to dedi¬ 
cate a Latin translation of Plato's Republic to Duke Humphrey/ 
whose reputation as a patron was by then established, thanks to 
his ezchai^cs with Leonardo Brum and others, and to the skilful 
propagan£ of Zenone da Castiglione. These were the con¬ 
siderations that induced Decembrio to dedicate a work to the 
Duke and thereby attract his favour. As he was as yet unac¬ 
quainted with the hoped for Maecenas, Decembdo had ttcpmsc 
to a fellow citizen, Rolando Talenti, who was then Casdglionc's 
secretary/ to whom he wrote in 1438 enclosing a letter addressed 
to the D^e with instructions th^ it should be forwarded to 
him.* Dcccmbrio's letter to Humphrey, in which he declared th^ 
his intended dedication of the Kepuhuc had its orimns in Casti- 
glione’s praises cf his patronage, was eventually fqrwMded to 
^gland in November 1438 accompanied by an introduction 
from Talenti.* This was followed by another letter from Talenti 
to the Duke/ who eventually answered accepting the offer with 
and enclosing a reply to Decembno, in wiudi he 
eroressed gmdfication ^ms prop^al.* 

Besides Talenti, Decembrio aw sou^t to attract Gloucester 
by means of the Archbishop of Milan, Pizzolpasso, who doubt¬ 
less at his instigation wrote to the Duke warmly praising the 
Milanese humanist, and begging for Decembrio the place m his 
patronage vacated by Bruni.* Together with this letter Pizzol¬ 
passo sent to Humphrey the fifth book of the Republic ladnizcd 

^ On Gloucester snd Decembrio cf. Vickers, op. dt. pp. Schirmer op. dtpp. 

*4-7, Bona, Pkr Csitdi 4 h Dttmkri t pp. Sa* 4 , Bois^ Ctfrtsfammt 

HUtmphrn, Dtikt of Ghmtsttr^ mi Pur Cmi Uo Dom^rm, Newman, Th$ Cmotpmimt* ^ 
Ummphr^^ Pukt of ulomosttr, mi Pitr CrnoUJo Dotmhm. Oa Decembrio cf. espeoalljr Dic^ 
Pitr Cmiiilti Doamkrio. 

*On Talenti cf. p. 50. Decembrio’s letter to him U in MS. (B.R.F.) Rkc. 117, 
S. Decembrio^ Imr to Cloucesttr is in Bona, Corrvpembmt if thmpbr^^ Dmko if 
CmntUr^ pp. 5 ii~x. In it the writer stated also that he had been mosM to o6ec a setston 
to him beciMse of Bruni’s dedication of fbc Potiiki to the Pope. 

* MS. (B.RT.) Rice. no. la?, fo. 5!*. Talenti’s *coTetioa* letter to Gloucester U/iai'iMf., 

if. 

* fo. )8*. 

* The letter to Talenti \»)tilkii^ ff. 58'-)9'. Gloucester’s xcpl^ to Dec embr io is in Borsa, 

Corrtjfmimt of Ihmplir^, Dtiujf (Uomotior^x. ana ti dated 6 Febcaair (1439). 

Both letters reached Talttti in A[^ 1439 (MS. (B.RJ.) Rice. no. la?, fe. 50*)* Talnd s 
letter to Decembrio forwarding Gloucester's b ka Ihii, ff. 39*-’. In another letter Talenti 
asked Decembrio to entrust hua with the erentual delivery of the PipaUk to Gloucester 
(fM., fb. 60*). 

* lliis letter is probably of die summer 1439 snd is in N e w man , op. dt. pp. 496-8. On 
Piaaolpasso cf. R. SaiAaaini, *^ogli Ambnauani Latini,* Sfuii Imimi H FuMogis CUukm^ 
XI (1^3) pp. 377-I3. Aa be was Bisbc^of Dax inGaacony from 1413-7 be may have met 
Glouoeatet th^ Decembrio’s dedteatioo to Amedeo is in MS. (BA.) L 104. 4*^. S, 93*-*. 
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by Decembrio and dedicated by him to Giovanni Amadeo.^ 
Mis intention was to provide Gloucester with a sample from 
which he could draw reasonable conclusions as to the scope of 
the completed work, and acquaint himself with Decembrio*s 
talents. Nor did the specimen fail in its purpose, for on reading it 
Humphrey kcw more than ever desirous of possessing the 
entire Kepmbc in Decembrio*s translation, though it be some¬ 
what wounding to his pride that the fifth book at least had been 
dedicated to one other than himself. Accordingly he took the 
matter up with Decembrio, complaining that he had been led to 
suppose by his letters that he himself should receive the dedica¬ 
tion of the entire work, which judging from the specimen would 
be of no small merit, and asking how this could be so.* Although 
pleased that he had met with approval, Decembrio was embar¬ 
rassed lest his prospective patron should suspect him of an 
attempt to pass on a work the dedication of whi<m he had already 
promised elsewhere. Obviously he could scarcely suppress his 
dedication of the fifUi book and withdraw his promises of 
dedicating other books without the loss of valuable patrons.* 
As a solution to this dilemma Decembrio chose to compromise, 
and rralicd to Duke Humphrey assuring him that the whole work 
would be especially dedicated to his name, as also seven out of 
ten books. The other three books, he declared, would be 
dedicated to other illustrious men, the presence of whose names 
would add to the Duke’s glory as planets to the sun.* Such 
flattery so adroit^ derived from astronomy satisfied Duke 
Humphrey as to Decembrio’s intentions, and made him look 
forward to the d^ when he would receive the complete version. 
In the meantime Decembrio, encouraged by his new patron, was 
proceeding as quickly as possible, so that during the earlier part 
of 1440 he was able to send a copy of the first five books to 
the I^ke. In the accompanying letter Decembrio stated in self 
advertisement that there was already a considerable demand for 
his ^publUj the first half of which was being eagerly read in 
Italy and Spain thanks to the Duke’s wide reputation.* Whether 

* Cf. tmpra, p. 54. n. 6. 

* Bom, ContspomUmt of Hm/Arry, Dn/u of ChmtJtort p. 514. This letter was written on 
IX or October, 1439. 

* Bes^de^ book 5 which he dedicated to Amadeo, be dedicated book 6 to the Bishop of 
Burg« and book 10 to Pizzo 4 >atto (MS. (B.AO 1 .104. ff. iii\ ^ 9 ^)- 

* Bona, Cerrup>mitntt of jitimpbroy^ Dmko of CkomsioTt pp. 514-5 (tw letter was probably 
written in December 1439). 

* JM, p. s 13. Later wm announdng that dw MS. of the ^jpobik would soon be sent, 
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or not such a statement made any impression on the Duke must 
be left to the imagination. 

Decembrio*s copy of the Hrst five books was as enthusiastically 
received as his rendering of book five, and in his acknowledg¬ 
ment written on 25 March, 1440, Duke Humphry urged the 
translator for a sp^y completion of the work wmch ne was 
most anxious to possess.^ The Duke’s desire was apparently met 
without undue pressure, for shortly after this Decembrio wrote 
that his text was now finished, that a transcript of the remaining 
five books would be sent very soon, and that all ten books would 
be properly transcribed into one volume.* This communication, 
which reached him in the middle of September 1440, was highly 
pleasing to the Duke. In replying to the welcome news he was 
full of praise for Decembno’s achievement, and although his 
protestations might be somewhat exaggerated, yet there is no 
denying his evident delight at the prospea of receiving the long 
awaited version of the ^public,* True it is scarcely cr^ble that 
this manuscript and it alone was the subject of his thoughts, as 
might be inferred from a purely verbal interpretation of his 
correspondence with Decembrio, yet it would not be far from 
the truth to assume that his feeling were very similar to those of 
a scholar waiting for a much desired book seen in a bookseller’s 
catalogue. 

Despite Decembrio’s promises a certain time elapsed before he 
despatched the complete text to his patron. Naturally Decembrio 
blamed his scribes, who according to him were entirely respon¬ 
sible for the delay’.* But in the meanwhile the Duke was growing 
impatient. He was glad, he wrote to Decembrio, that the Republic 
was finished, but he made it quite plain that the waiting irritated 
him.* At last, probably during the spring of 1443, a sumptuous 
copy of the Republic beautifully wntten in a clear Italian hand 
was presented to Duke Humphrey by the ambassador of the 
Duke of Milan, Scaramueda ^bo, to whom Decembrio had 
entrusted it for delivery.* Besides the Republic the presentation 

Decembdo told Gloucester that copies of it were then being asked for by the King of 
Castile and the Marquess of Ferrara, (/htf., p. ) 17). Tbe drsi five books were sent to tbe 
Duke thfo^b Taknd who bad them tianscrib^ (Vickers, op. cit. pp. $59-60). 

* Borsa, Comspoadtmet cf Humphry, Duka of Chmattr, pp. 515-0. For the date of this 
letter cf. Vickers, op. dt. p. 561, n. i. 

* Borsa, Corrtsptmtnct of Amphrn^ Duka o/ GIouctsitr, pp. 516-7. 

* p. 517. (Letter written at the beriming of 144s.) 

•/W..p. 518. (Letterprobably written in Mara 144a.) 

* Ikid., p. 5 * 4 . 
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manuscri^ contained a general dedication to Humphrey,^ and 
each of uie ten books had also prefixed a short introduction; 
seven of these introductions were addressed to Humphre7, and 
in each explanations of the text alternated with the most lavish 
praises of the Duke, his patronage, and his scholarship.^ In 
accordance with current conventions the Duke is considers as a 
quasi-divine being, and addressed with the most flattering 

X essions which could be devised by humanistic ingenui^, 
e in the letter which accompanied his gift Decembno 
brazenly assured Gloucester that his chief ambition was to 
please him and nothing more.* 

The ^piAlU proved very welcome to Humphrey, who wrote 
to the translator expressing his gratitude and praising him for the 
successful execution of his task.* That his feelings were genuine 
is amply proved, since several transcripts of this tranMation were 
executed for him in England. Its use by English scholars and the 
number of copies made here during the second half cd the 
fifteenth century indicate that Decembrio*s work did not lack 
appreciation in this country.* 

In translating the Decembno had under his eyes the 

work of Chrysoloras.* In fact his version was practically a para¬ 
phrase of the older translation in which the Latinity was brought 
closer to the ideals of Geeronianism. It is therefore not surprising 
that Duke Humphrey, brought up on the medicJval Plato, should 
fed enthusiastic when confronted with a text which, though by 

* The dedication to Gloucesttr ia in Bon^ Cmttptmimf <^Himphrgr, DmkttfCkmuhrt 
pp. 515-^. the other introdocdoni are in Mo. ^.A.) L 104. jap. a, l^*"^** 

ix8'-9% X 57 '-*% X 75 ’- 7 '. xS?'-** A Dt aawi i har plaimitt paBUt 

iikrii brtpis mtmotatio also address^ to Gloucester is at ff. ti7'-8*. The Md. of boolu 1 -V 
of the KtpukUc sent to Gloucester is now MS. (B.M.) Harl. no. 170). 

*Boisa ,ComsQiidtmtof f I na p Ar y , DtJu^Ckmuttr^^ )t9. 

* Ji«^, p. 524. ^is letter was {MMiaUy wntcen 00 1 Jiut. 144} (N e w man op. dt. p. 489). 
* Gloucester possessed at least three MSS. of the Reftawnif. Ont of theae he preaent^ to 
Oxford in 1444 (Epistolat Ae«dmicm, toI. I. p. 2)7}. ^ ocher two are enterea in die 1432 
catalogue of the Ubr^ of ICing’s Colley Csrnbridge,(Jaipes, A dtteriptwt Cstshpm ,.. 9/ 
tbt Mamutripts . . .m tht Ubnty tj Cambridp, p. 7j). Decesibtio^ veiuoo 

was used bv Chaundler and Dom pp. 15). 166). A fitteench oentut^copy of it written 

in^Eoghna is now MS. Cathedxal libti^, Durham. CIV. 4. Other copM ot this text are 
MSS. (B.L.) Harl. no 1705, (V.L.) Vat. Lat. no. 10669 (B.A.) 1 .104, jip., Bayerischea 
^Satsbibliodiek, Munidi. no. 221. A MS. including the Gre^ ttxt and Docembdo’s Teruoo 
is in the University Libxacy of Sauunanca. (Vogel und Gardthauaen, Dk Grmbiuhm Sebnibtr 
its Mittdslttrt$mddtr Kn^samt, p. 4J7). 

* On this transladon cf. jspre. p. ji. Guarioo considered Pier Caodido’s veiuoo a mere 
revision of the former one, so that the latter regretted that the old version ever came to 
light. (MS. (B.RP.)'Rice. no. 827, fb. 86'). The Ktpubiic was alto translated fay Antocuo 
Casaarino. who intended to compm with Decembri^ in X4118-47. (IL Sabbadiiu. Clattia r 
Vmmsti da Codid Ambmiam, Firenze, 19)3. pp. 91-4). On FW Candido't method of trans¬ 
lation cf. Ditt. op. cit. p. 50-1. 
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, conveyed a satisfactory idea of the original, 
an attractive Latin garb. 

c relations between Humphrey and Decembrio were not 
confined to the translation of the The Duke’s name as a 

bibliophile was well known, so ^t while at work on the 
"KiptmUt Decembrio had undertaken to procure for him manu¬ 
scripts of classical authors which were not available in England, 
and to assist him in building up a library. How far the humanist 
clique had established a title to be regarded as a body of literary 
dperts and arbiters of taste is nowhere better exemplified than 
in the recourse commonly had to their advice by Italian princes 
when forming a library. Cosimo de Medici is known to have 
relied on Tommaso Parentucelli, later Pope Nicholas V, when 
reorganizing the library of San Marco, Florence,^ while Federico 
da Montefelm, Duke of Urbino, followed the suggestions of his 
Florentine bookseller, Vespasiano da Bisdcd, wn^ assembling 
his fiunous library.* Thus in taking advice &om a recognized 
authority Humph^ was conforming with the most enlightened 
pmcdce of the times. It must remain uncertain whether it was 
Decembrio who began by o&riiu to purchase books for Duke 
Humphrey, or Aether the latter mst asxed for books and advice. 
None the less, as early as the first half of X440 Gloucester had 
written to D^mbrio enumerating his principal ‘desiderata’.* 
He had also sent a catalogue of his hbrary requesting Decembrio 
to note any works of importance not to be round there, and to 
offer suggestions on the matter. Decembdo’s verdict was that at 
least one hundred volumes of great importance, of which he 
enclosed a list/ were not included, and he accordingly advised 
him to fill these gaps. At the same time he was cautious enough to 
state, lest the large number of indispensable works be interpreted 
as evidence of a design to profit from the Duke’s bibliophUy, 
that he intended to dedve no gain from the transaction, an^ 
being familiar with Humphrey’s dislike of delay, he warned him 
that It would be impossible, doubtless for technical reasons, to 
obtain all the volumes simultaneously.* 


‘ Stbbtdini, Sfoptrt$, toL 1 , pp. too-i. * Da Bistied, <». dt. pp. 93-9. 

* Bona, Comtpembmet ^ limpbr^, Dmki Glomtsttr^ p. .517. Decembrio trfroilated 
Glouceater to order bISS. by mentioning tare texts anuttbk in Italy. (/W.« loc. cit). 
As eariy as Mardi 1440 Gloucester had told Decembrio diet be possessed Cicero and livy, 
ask ing at the same time for details about books available, (/M/., p. 316). 

* Tw was probably a list rimiUf Decembrio’s catalogue ot neceaaxy Latin audion in 
MS. (B.A.) R.8S. /ijp. ff. 17X*-}', if not acnuiUy a copy of it 

* Boisa, Corrtsp 9 mmn y tbmpbr^t Dmht of GUmuttr^ pp. 317, 31S-SO, 514. 
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The list sent by Decembrio with his teply did not fiul to 
stimulate Humphi^s curiosity since it include several classical 
works only recently brought to light by the Italians. Litde 
wonder then that he instanuy orderra several of the works sug¬ 
gested byDecembrio.^ Natur^y enough the Duke was anxious to 
receive the volumes he had commissioned quickly, and in otdec 
to hasten their execution he sent together with the order a note 
to Decembdo’s master, the Duke of Milan, Filippo Mada 
Viscond, requesting him to allow Decembdo to borrow some 
texts from the Ducal Library of Pavia so as to place them at the 
disposal of the sedbes engaged upon the task.^ 

As eady as 1441 some of the broks ordered had been sent by 
Decembdo to Gloucester, but as in the case of the Ktp$ibiic some 
of them were delayed in transit, with the resxdt that cocwlaints 
again reached Decembdo, and another copy of the ^desiderata’ 
was sent to him at Milan.^ Nevertheless by Julv 1441 at least nine 
volumes had reached Duke Humphrey,^ while those due to 
ardve included the Geeronian version of Plato's Timants, a 
complete Aulus Gellius, the No/itta Digmtat$mt Censodnus’ De 
Dii, Apuleius’ D$ and Flcnda^ the botanical treadse 
by the Ps^o A^eius, and the works Vitruvius, Ptolemy, 
Hyginus, Colun>ella, Pomponius Mela, and Festus.^ As &r as is 
known part of the desire volumes eventually reached Hum¬ 
phry, a^nM which were the works of Cato, Varto, Florus’ 
Ylpitomt\ the Pl^sics by the Pseudo Pliny, and some writings by 
ENscembdo.* More books were sent by the Borromei in 1445.* 
The transladon of the Ktpttblic and the procuring of classical 
texts appear to have consdtuted all the transacdons that passed 
between Gloucester and Decembdo. As already noted the latter 
had been pamculady anxious to succeed to the place formerly 
held by Bruni in the Duke's patronage:* in this he was successful. 


»Cf. p. 5I, n. 5. 

* Some deity in cbe travel of these MSS. is known to htve ttken pltoe (Borst. Carrts- 
fmdtmt ^ Iwmphr^t D$ikt G/nwtr/rr. pp. But their presence in Glouoestec’s 

ubctry p. 6)) shows mte dtey letcoM Um. YicketiL op. dt. p. 3SS. suggests thtt 
Deoembrio’s which were sent to Gloucester m their tutKor were probtbly 

two volumes of letters tbout the l^tpuUir (Vidters prints Ethki metning Rr/sd&). It seems 
hardly Ukely thtt Dttkmsikim should mean ordlmiy Ltdn letters, tfM thn msy perfatps 
be idmtified with e MS. of ^istoUs dtclmatwii given by Gloucester tt Oxford in 14^ 
(Fiifflntff ■‘InM'imTrmf ml T jr Tjff> 

” Botsa, 9 frbm^irn, DtikfjQkmttskr^ p. 5x3. For the date of this letter cf. 

Newroto, op. dt. p. 4I9. Ltter Gloucester told Decembrio not to send books through 
merchaots ^tst, Cerrufmdtmi »f D«Ar tf Gimnsttr, p. 1x3). In hit te^y 

Dec e mbrio ststed that he nad MSS. of Apulehia and ColumeDa ready to be sent but thtt he 
did not know bow to de^iaich them aa he 4kl not have meaeengets to whom be could 
entniatdieaa (iUfltp. 311). *Cf. p. 34. 
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but like his predecessor he also terminated relations with his 
En^sh patron after a few years. Like Bruni also he was invited 
by Duke Humphrey, if a statement made by Decembrio a few 
years after the Duke’s death is to be believed, to come to Eng¬ 
land in his employment,^ but like Bruni he declined, preferring to 
remain in the employment of the Duke of Milan rather man 
occupy a less secure position in a strange land with a foreim 
prince. Probably the reasons which finally led to a breach in me 
Decembrio-Gloucester connexion were similar to those which 
ended the Duke’s relations with Bruni. Obviously it had not been 


hopes or matenal gam, and me usehii advemsement to oe 
derived from his links with a prince so favourably known in the 
learned world. Now no perusal of the extant correspondence 
between the Duke and the humanist can ftul to disclose a certain 
reticence on the part of the former whenever the question of 
compensation arises. Promises he lavishes, he pays indeed for the 
actual books be receives, but when the question of remuneration 
for Decembrio’s labours was to be settled, excuses were invari¬ 
ably ofiered. In addition there was a reasonable fear of oAmding 
the Duke of Milan, in whose employ Decembrio stood, and other 
justifications o£ a similar nature.* Decembrio, whoever his 
motives, had done a considerable amount of work for Duke 
Humphrey, and naturally expected adequate remuneration. 
When thmEott he realiaed that settlement was continually being 
delayed, his former enthusiasm for his patron cooled off unm 
their relations ceased.*Altogether,it may perhaps be put forward 
in Humphrey’s defence that his many political anxieties prevented 
him from paying too much attention to Decembrio’s cuims. But 
then the former episode with Bruni has also to be taken into 
account, and in the light of such a precedent it is not improbable 
that Humphrey tried to drive a bugain with Decembno, as he 
had done oefore with Bruni. The greed of some of the fifteenth 
century Italian humanists is notorious, but in this case the blame 
can hardly be ascribed to Decembrio. When all is said, Duke 


^ Bocm, Pitr fDtfmbri t Vmmmttum m LfmhtrJu, p. 4)1. 

*Bom, CorrupoHtiiHctof Hmpbr^, Duki 9 f 523-4. 

* Among die tcMoni m Dec^biio*! rupcufc with Gloucenee theie nuy IwTe been the 
htter^a temnl to buy him Petcttch'i country home at Garignano whidi DeoenMo had 
asl^ (IhV., p. 511). Decembrio’aktt letter to Glouceatcrudated ijuo^ I444,andb|0 
XM, pp. 510-11. Iti real year b probably ia4y (N e wm a n, op. dt p. 490). On the fraiin g of 
^e Gtouceater-Decerobtio connexion ct. op. dt. pp. 367^. 
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Humphiey’s conespondence with Decembrio is of great import^ 
ance because it brought into England a large number of classical 
works hitherto unknown, thus enlarging the material on which 
native humanism could develop. 

Duke Humphrey’s library,^ and especially the books he 
presented to Oxford, were the subject of admiration to his 
teamed contemporaries.* His collection of manuscripts was 
representative ot classical, humanistic, and medieval learning, so 
that if quality is to prevail over quantity, there is hardly any doubt 
that his collection was the most im^rtant in England at his 
time. Other libraries, such as Christ Church, Canterbury, St. 
Albans, or Peterborough, may have exceeded it in numbers, but 
Duke Humphrey’s b^ks could display a greater variety of 
subjects, and induded many works to be found nowhere else 
in the country. 

Though chiefly accniired by purchase, Humphrey obtained for 
his collection several books as gifb from relatives and fdends, 
and he also employed scribes.* Amongst those who presented 
him with books were his wife, probably Jacqueline of Hainault,* 
his brother, John, Duke of Bedford,* ^none da Castiglione, 
Bishop of ^yeux,* John Whethamst^e, Abbot of St. ^bans,* 
Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick,* Lord Carew,’ Sir John 
Stanley,* Sir RobcA Roos,* and others.* Several books he ob¬ 
tained because their English authors were seeking his patronage,* 
others for the same reason from Italians. 

But Humphrey, not content with the books he received as 

g resents Bom Ituy, took active steps to secure others. While the 
ishop of Bayeux was in Bologna, Duke Humphrey asked 
him to secure several translations from the Greek by Guarino 
and Leonardo Bruni,* and when- Piero del Monte returned to 

*On Gloucester’* libnnr cf. espedaliy Vickeis, op. dt. pp. 42S-38,H.H.E. Ctaster, 
^ladex to Duke Huaqrfitey't Gifts to the Libi^ of the IJaiversity b 143^ 1441, snd 
1444,’ Rj2 .R., I (i 9I4'-6) pp. UUmsiy Mwmstripu af iimmphrp, Dttkto/Gk$ic$sitr, 

* Thti is erkkiit froa w numbu of cootemporsiy reference*. CfT Epitktltt At ad mita t, 
Tcd. I, pauim^ Kb^otd, op. dt. p. 144, Tht MiddU £mS/A Tnms U Hm PaUsdmt Dt Rt 
p. at, MS£ Uacob ColL Omr^ no. to6, lest flyleaf, no. 117, fb. ttS*. 

* Thia is dMuced from hi* haeing owned more than one co^ of some of die works sent 
to him from Itaty p. 57 n. Among his scribes there were members of hts house¬ 

hold like Beccana, and odseis were engaged for him abroad {Si^, pp. 46, 56,259). 

« Vkkexs, op. dt. pp. 434, 438. 

•q.is^fw,pp.«, sj. 

* Nickers, op. dt. p. 437. 

*E.J. F.Arnouldj’Houy of I ancaatrr and his Lhn Du SmSts Mtdieimi' Btdlttm tf $bt 
Jtkm Kjimit Ukrmy, Mncdu/nr, XXI (1937) p* 55$. 

• Vickers, op. dt pp. 426,4at, 435,437. 

•Cr.ii^pp.it,4>-'5.4^50b 5»-9- 
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Italy in 1440, he was instructed to procure books as yet un¬ 
represented in the ducal library.^ Humanists like Frulovisi and 
Beccada were set to compose or translate works during their 
stay in his household,^ and their copies destined for his shelves 
were transcribed in an eluant Italian hand.^ Duke Humphrey’s 
connexion with Decembdo brought, as previously nodc^, 
several important accessions to his collecdon,* while the classical 
section was re-organized according to the advice of this distin¬ 
guished scholar.^ 

Besides increasing his library through purchase and presenta¬ 
tion, Duke Humph^ is known to have arrowed books which 
he particularly wanted to read and presumably could not get in 
other ways.* Unlike the average bibliophile, he appears to have 
been extremely generous and i^dy to ps^ with his own volumes., 
Alfonso V of Ani^n, King of Si<my, was presented by him with 
a French translation of Livy,* while a large and im^rtant part 
ofhiscollectionhegavedudng his lifetimeto Oxford University.^ * 

A perusal of the lists of manusedpts given to Oxford* be^ 
out the catholicity of his tastes but suggests a certain predilection ■ 
for medicine and astrolo^. These last two subjects, and works of 
medieval learning, theological and otherwise, formed pediaps| 
the maiodty of his books. Still classical works and the neo¬ 
classical wdtings of his contemporades were so for from being 
n^ligible that, apart from other evidence, they would suffice 
in themselves to show the strong bent of his mind towards t 
classicism. Naturally the most interesting part of his libraiyl 
consisted of the manusedpts of ancient authors, some of which 
had only been brought to light by hmnanists, or had been very 
rare throughout the Middle Ages. Of these Humphrey is known 
to have possessed Qcero’s EpisUlae Fam/ians* and a manusenpt 
with the letters AJ Qmntim Fratnm^ the Vtrrints,^ the Pbiiip~\ 
pics,' a volume of orations,* and another one containing twenty- 

> Cf. ntpra, p. 6i, n. 9. 

* For instance in 1446 be borrowed Bnini’t venion of the PhmJnu Irom Oifocd 

toim Atadtmuat, voK I, p. 146). On this MS. contuning the PSssshsf, tod oot the PkmmdL' 
Vickers, op. dt. p. 41), n. 1. 

* IhiC., Livy may be possibly idencUted widt MS. BtbUotfaiqne de Sttnte 

Genevieve, Pa^ Fr. no. 777 (Jbid., p. 4)S). * Cf. pp. 66-7. 

* Printed in EfistoUt Atadtmicae voL L PP* I7S>~S5, sjx-7. 

* Now MS. (B.N.) Lat. no. 85)7. This MS. was presented by Glooceater an Oifocd in 

I4}9_(yickets, op. dt. p. 4^6). _ _ . . . 

' A^demuM voL 1 , p. 18). As Gloucester wrote to Decembrio In 1440 stating | 

that M owned Cicero, (stiprt,p. 58,0. $) the Cicero MSS. given by him to Oifocd fax 14)9 
must have been duNkates. He also possessed the BMtoriag W H^saMnas; ' 

mitm, voL I, p. 183). 
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two works by the same author^ Among the historians he had all 
that was known of Livy,' and Liv^s Hf itome by Florus^^ 
Caesar’s IV ^Uo GaUm^ and Suetonius’ D* Vita Coisaruaf.* He 
also owned the Pamgfnci Vittrts,^ Pliiw’s Paatgyrk to Trajan* his 
EpistliSy* and the pseudo-Plinian PfysirsJ* The L^in po- 
lygxaphers included Aulus Gellius* and Nonius Marcellus,* and 
uong with these he possessed Cato’s treatise on Agriculture,* 
Palla^us,* Celsus,* Quintilian’s Institutiones,** Apuleius’ Go/den 
Assj* Varro’s Dt Unff/a Latinaj* and Vitruvius on Architec¬ 
ture,^* 

As Humphrey knew no Greek it is not to be wondered at that 
no text in that language should appear among his books. Hie 
nearest approach to an interest in the Greek language on his 
part is the presence of a Graeco-Latin dictionary among the 
books he presented to Oxford in 1444.** But this was probably 
one of those medieval etymologicid compilations which were 
almost as far removed from Greek schol^hip as Humphrey 
himself was. Ignorance of Greek did not, however, debar him 
from some of the Greek authors, and as the contents of his 
library show, he was interested in Tjtin translations from th^t 
langua^. Pl^o, Aristotle, and Plutarch, were actually among 
Humphrey’s favourite authors, and modem versions of these 
and other Greek writers found their way into his library. Of 
Plato, besides the medieval translations and commentaries 

> EfiiitOm toL 1 , pp. it), xyy Gloucettcf iwwKd Uwj Steady in 1440 

* G 1 <h^cm *t kMt two MSS. of CMtar. Atmdmicm, woL I, p. tti, 

^ Cau/lgm of At Mmmtripti. ■. p. ti). ’’ 

* E^ if al af A e a dm um^ voL I, p. 155. 

* Now MS. ^'N.) Lat. 00. 780J. Thu MS. wu ttaotcribed in Italy fot Glouceatet who 
preaented it to Oxford in 1444 ^icketi, op. cit. p. 436). 

» Epij^ Atmdmkm, voL 1 . p. 131. Glouceatex lud Mked Deconbrio fot this wotk* 

* Humphrey, d. 1. Gloucester preaented diit MS, to Oxfotd in 


t (B.L.) Duke Humphrey, d. 1. Gloucester presented diis MS. to Oxfotd in 
X444 (Vickers, op. cit. p. 416). 

A f m Amie m, voL I, p. x«6. Decembrio had also been asked fot this work 


' voL 1, p. x«6. Decembrio had also been asked fot this work 

(Bofsa, C w rt tpmd im$ tf Hirnpbm, DJti cfCkmut^r, p. 317). 

^ Cstefcxa* ^ tb$ Msmumpu ... Coiltp, Cnskri^, p. 80. This MS. 

n ‘^J*T«** Cdw* was (Stained from Decembrio, (Bona, JVw- 

CsM^D«nw8n«/Waw/rjseMLMrk«rdu,p.4aB). 

Tol. 1 , pp. i8t. at6. 


“ Qouca^ PomtMtd at least two of Vitnirhu, {lUd^ voL I, p. i5«. James. A 
^Mamtmptt ... ^Ctmhri 4 $h p. 74). Vittuviustua also come 

dX/g&u/w, p. ,*4). 

^ **• ^ ^ Ot iLmstripts 

UbnS’ '**'*'*" • probably from Gloucestw's 
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Whethamstede,^ he possessed Decembno’s Larin 
and Bnini’s Pitf^dh^r/and possibly some other versions 
of Platonic dialogues, also by Bnini. Of Aristotle he had both the 
Efbi^s and 'Politics in Bruni*s Larin text,^ besides several medieval 


Aristotelian translations.* In addition to these his library 
possessed some orations by Aeschines also translated by Bruni,* 
three orations of Isocrates by Lapo da Casriglionchio,* several 
of Plutarch*s Parallel Uves latinized by various humanists,* 
Angelo da Scarperia*s Latin Ptolemy,* and several versions of 


St. Athanasius by his own secretary, Antonio Beccaria.* 

The modem neo-classical authors’ treatises and epistolaries 
found as much favour with Duke Humphrey as their trans¬ 
lations, and would appear to have been collected by him. 
Amon^ mistolaries owned by him were to be found those of 
Nichous of Qemanges,** Colucdo Salutari,*^ and Petrarch.^^ Of 
Petrarch he possessed also the Dt Vita SoUtaria^^ the ’Rerum 
Mtmoran^antm}^ the Do Remodiis Utriusqm ’^ortwuu^^ and other 
Larin writings, the titles of which cannot be gather^ from the 
lists of his donations to Oxford.** Boccacdo was represented by 
^tDoGmah^is Dtomm^^^zDeCasibm l^irontm J/uu/rM»r,**the 
Di Claris MSimbtfSy^* and the De MonHlms^^ besides Beccaria’s 


* Cf. p. 

* Cf. Mpr^ p. J7. 

* June*, A Cimtmt tf tk$ Mmmtmpit ...tf CauMfp, p. Glouceuer 

had ibo bor ro wed £i* tramtorioo fitom. Oxford in 1446, {stiprm, p. Sa o. s). 


had abo bor r owed ^ trandarioo fitom. Oxford in 1446, {supn, p. Sa o. a). 

* EfhioUt AcademUat^ vol. 1 . p. 181. He posses^ also Bnini’s Oratia im Hjpoeritai 
and his versions of Xenophon’s ut Tjramo and St. Basil, since both *Ppcu in MS. ^.L.) 
Auct. F.^.a6, which was copied from a MS. formerly owned hy Gloucester, and an 
unidentihed work entered as Ubri l^anardi in the 1444 list of olpucester’s donations 
{Epislalat AeaJemUae, vol. I, p. 

* 5 J)‘ 

* lhid.f toL 1, pp. iSt-a, ajS. 

*Cf. snprm^ P« Si« 

* Epi/Maa Aeadimitat, vol. I, pp. a3j-6, James, A CaiakpH tf th$ h/L mMit r ipU . , .tf 
KmftCoUtptCamkridp, p. Sa. He must have aho owned Guarino’s verston of Phatasdi** 
Dt Ajtmtaiaris tf Amtiuifftrmiia as ibo diis aspean in MS. (BX.) Auct P.5.S6. 

* Gloucester’s copy is now part of MS. Magdaien CoU., Oxford, no. 37. He pitaeoted this 
MS. to Oidbrd in 1444 (Vieike^ op. dt p. 4x8). This MS must have come from Deoembrio, 
•(Boisa, Carrtspmban tf Ibmpinjt DmkttfChmattn, p. 3x4). 

* Cf. stpra^ p. 46. 

^ Gloucester ptesented MSS, of this text to Oxford in 1439 snd 1444 ( ^V u / a» At a dt a m m 
voL 1 , pp. 183, *35). The 1444 MS. is now MS. (BJ^Hatton, 00. 36. On this MS. cf. K. 
Cbesney, 'NidTOM de Qemanges,* Madkm Amaat Vu (1938) pp. ioa-4. 

» Ef it to l at Ae ad mk a it vol \ p. 183, Toynbee, Dttkt fmapbnf/ DaaU, POrartO amd Bae~ 
.tatm MSS., p. 136. 

** Efhiaiai Aeadmitat, vol. I, pp. i8o-i, *33, Toynbee, op. dt p. *56. 

Aeadmkaa, voL i, pp. 183, att, Toynbee, op. dt p. *36. John Lydgate 
translated the Dt Casitm into Rnglish (from De Premietfut^ Ftena text) at Gloucester** 
request (Vickers, op. dt p. 391). 
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Latin Corbacao,^ and a French Decameron.* Dante’s Commedu^ 
and the Latin text and commentary on it by Giovanni da Serra- 
vallc* were also to be found among the Duke’s books, but it is 
doubtful whether he could read me Commedia in the original 
considering that he had the Corbaccio translated into T^tin^ anH 
owned the Decameron in French. Other modem literary :works in 
Humphrey’s libr^ were Del Monte’s De ViHorum et Virtutnm 
inter se I^'fferentia* Lapo da Castiglionchio’s De R# MiUtari* j 
Coluccio S^utati’s De Laboribns Hereniis* Frulovisi’s De Re^mb’ j 
lica^ Bruni’s Isa&^con^ and other writings,^ and an unidentified' 
work by Dcccmbrio,^ Poggio’s De Aparitic^ and perhaps the De 
Varietate Forhmae* Andrea Fiocchi’s DiRommus Ma^stratibns** 
and, if these may be included amongst the humamsde worlu, 
several of Whethamstede’s treatises, which had been given to 
him by the author.^ The collection of manuscripts assembled by 
Gloucester was dispersed soon after its owner’s deadi; this and 
the survival of omy a few of his books constitutes a serious 
loss. 

Throughout his career, Duke Humphrey kept up a close con¬ 
nexion with Oxford.^*Accordin^ to tx^don the Duke had been 
in his youth a member of Balhol College:^*whatever the truth 
may be, his attachment to this University strongly suggests that 
he was educated at one of its colleges, a thing not so unusual for 
a member of the royal familyduring the early fifteenth century.^* 
In the later part of his life he appears as an unofficial proteaor of 
Oxford, ana the numerous applicadons to him by the University 

^ Cf. p. 46. 

* Now MS. (B.N.) Fr. no. 1x411. 

* Epi/nlst Audtmume, roL L p. x$6. O’, abo Weitx. P«r Is Ctmstm^s Ji Dssn m Jy/fif 
ttrrs mlQmttnctsSo, p. 357. 

« Cf. Jijprx, pp. 15, n. 3,11, n. 1. 

* Now MS. (V.L.) Urb. Ut. 694. On this MS. cf. UUimn, Msmacriptj 4^ Hsmpbrtj, Dskt 
0/ Cltuctsitr, fiajtim. 

* Fpitttiisi Aesiksatm, toL I, p. X36. He wax ptobablv abo die owner of MS. CoUege 
Anna, London, Arundel, no. xi, containing FrutoTbi'a Vits HmriaQmiti. 

* JSmetp ^ ^ $ 0 $ MftMStnptJ * • i p* Via 

* Cf. p. 10. 

** P^fiWef Afsdmirsit I, p. 135. 

^U. jvMp. 54.n.i. 

** On Gloucexter X connezion with Oxford cf. Vkkeia, op. dL pp. 397-409, Epistslm 
Atsirnkstt Tid. 1, psssim. 

“ Cf. Mprs^ p. 39. 

Henrv V ix ptexumed to hare been educated at the Queen’x CoU^e, Oxford, (Roxx, 
Hisiofis Ksgn" P- ^)* There ix, howerec, no mention of him in the cont enTO rary 

coUege recordx. Henry Beamort, bter Cardinal and Bixbop of Winchester, lexi^ in 
P e te A o ux e, Cambridge in 13(9^ (F/rtf Psport tf tbs R^ef Ct m mitti sm m Hutsnisi 
M m mmpf r, London, 1870, p. 7I). 

F 
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authorities show how much his patronage was appreciated.* 
The material welfare of the University was not, however, his 
sole interest. To him the advancement of learning was a matter 
for anxiety, and to this end he generously contributed both 
financially and with gifts of books. As early as 1453 he had mani¬ 
fested his intention of endowing some lectureships in Oxford,* 
and by 1455 he had presented books and a sum of money.* A 
letter written by the University to him in 1435 suggests that the 
lectureships were then established,* but scarcity of endowed 
lectureships was not the only difficulty facing the University at 
that time: lack of books and the means to acquire them were also 
felt very acutely, and accordingly, knowing the Duke’s favour¬ 
able disposition, the Universitv begged him in 1437 to provide 
means of procuring books, and to found three new lectureships.* 
In this appeal the University was particularly fortunate. Hardly 
two years elapsed before Humphrey sent to Oxford a present of 
one hundred and twenty-nine manuscripts, which included 
classical authors, both ancient and modem, l^ides translations 1 
from the Greek.* The translations of Greek works particularly 
delighted the Oxford authorities, who in a letter of acknowledg -1 
ment to the Duke attempted to express their feelings of gratitude. | 
At the same time statutes were passed by Convocation enacting 
rules for the library which was to harbour the Duke’s donation, 
and forbidding anyone but their donor to borrow any books 
from it.* 

Duke Humphrey’s princely gift to Oxford was soon followed. 
by other presents. S^en manuscripts were presented by him 
to the University in 1441,* and during the same year ten more 
were added by him.* As a sequence to such an unprecedented 
display of liberality Duke Humphrey’s name was included in the 
Umversity prayers in 144a.* But more tokens of his generosity < 

* Cf. the vgriout letters icidressed to him by the University in Epijtoiai Aetdtmitmtf voL 1 , 
passim. 

vol. 1 . pp. 107. 114-5. 1^9* h seems doubtful that Gloucester's intention wts.- 
materislized before 1435. since during that same year the University compbiried to him of 
the lack of lectures, etc. (fW., vol. 1 . pp. taS-to). Already in 1431 t^ University had 
sought CIouccster|s help in inducing the Duke of B^ord to fulfil his promises of endow¬ 
ing some lectureships (/W.. vol. 1, p. 83). 

* IM., vol. I, pp. 152-9. In this letter he was also asked to procure the prooKition of* 

graduates and obtain the books bequeathed by Henry V to the University. I 

* The University's letter of thanks is in IbiJ., vol. I, po. 177-9. The indenture ackix>wledg- ’ 

ing the gift is dated 25 November, 1439. and is in Ibta., vol. I. pp. 179-84. j 

* IbiJ.t vol. I, pp. 188-ai. These statutes were enacted on 25 November. 1439. On 

Gloucester borrowing a MS. from the University cf. sipra, p. 62, n. 2. | 

* Bpistolat Asadtmisof, vol. I. pp. 197-8, 203-4, 217, 227-8. I 
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were to reach the University: already in 1445 he intimated his 
intention to add to the books which he had presented so and 
early in 1444 he fulfilled this promise by bestowing upon the 
University one hundred and thirty-four manuscripts.* This 
collection, like the one presented five years earlier, also included 
an important number of classical and humanistic texts. In recog¬ 
nition of his munificence the Oxford authorities shortly after¬ 
wards sent a suggestion that the books presented by him should 
be housed in the new Divinity school men in construction, and 
that the new library should be named after him.* Finally he gave 
an oral promise that he would eventually present all his Latin 
books to the University,* a promise which he kept since at his 
death in 1447 his will was found to contain bequests of one 
hundred pounds to the Oxford school of Divinity, and all his 
Latin books to the University.* Itis, however, extremely doubtful 
whether these legacies ever reached Oxford.* 

The books presented Iw Gloucester served to stimulate the 
new and to revive much of the older learning. The translations of 
Greek authors were some justification for the statement on the 
part of the University that under his patronage Greek was coming 
to life.* Not the Greek language, be it understood, but a curiosity: 
for things Greek which, together with an improved study <k 
Divinity, more immediately promoted by Gloucester’s donations, 
was destined in time to assist the University into an intellectual 
climate very different from that which Humphrey inhabited. 

It is not easy to pve an estimation of Humphry’s achieve¬ 
ment in the humanistic field. His employment of Italians as 
secretaries, his relations with Bruni and D^mbrio, his biblio¬ 
phile activities, his efibrts to advance learning in O^ord, show 
the direction of his intellectual leanings. The translations from 
the Greek which Bruni and Decembrio made at his request 
suggest some attraction to political philosophy, while the con- 

^ Cf. p. 66, n. 6. 

* The University’s letter of thinks for this donation is in Epif/olof Acadmutu, vol. I, 
pp. 240-s. The indenture acknowledging the gift is dated a; February. 1444, and is in 
ibid., voL I, pp. 2)2-7. 

* ibid., vol. 1 , 2^, 2S6-7, 29J-6. On Gloucester’s will cf. Vickers, op. cit pp. 442-). 

* The Universi^ was still trying to recover these books in 14)), (Rpisteim Aradtmiest, 

voL I, p. )t9). On previous attempts to secure them cf. Ibid., voL I, ^s$m. At Gloucester’s 
death bit property was seized by the Crown and granted to King’s Cdlege, Cambridge, 
(Vickers, cit. p. )0)) where some c^his books were already in 14)2, dT. the 14^2 library 
list of dK coUen in James, A Catal^^ of /be Mamamptt.. .of Coilege, Cambri^^, 

pp. 72-8). For m view that part of Gloucester’s library is included in this list cf. Ibid., pp. 
70-1. 

* Epit^Ise Aeadtmuat, vol. I, p. 20). Cf. also Ibid., vol. I, pp. 241, 245. 
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tents of his library hint to the catholicity of his reading. We 
know also that humanistic topics and news of the pursuits of 
Poggio,Guarino, and Bruni, were favourite subjects or conversa¬ 
tion with him, and that he followed with interest the activities 
of the Italian world of learning. Neo-classical writings, and 
especially those by Petrarch and Boccaccio, aroused his appre¬ 
ciation, and the latiniaed Plutarchian biographies were eqi^y 
welcome to him. 

If we have enough material to establish Humphrey’s attitude 
towards humanism, what we have concerning his actual learning 
is on the other hand rather disheartening. That he knew Greek is 
out of the question, and in spite of his having given a Greek 
name to one of his illegitimate children,^ his acquaintance with 
Greek literature did not go hi beyond ^e Latin translations of 
Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, and St. Athanasius. As for his Latin 
schohuship, its standard seems doubtful. His T^tin correspon¬ 
dence was certainly the work of secretaries,* and he doubtless had 
a marked predilection for Latin classics in French translations. 
Thus, he is known to have parted with the Latin original of a 
work, and to have retained a French version of it.* Besides this, 
perhaps an index to the shallowness of his T^tin learning is 
provided by his notes of ownership on his books, which are 
invariably in French.* 

As for his taste in classical and modem literature, he seems to 
have been above all interested in what might have proved of 
some practical value to him. Works of political p^osophy, 
science, history, and rhetoric, appear to have been his favour¬ 
ites, possibly because of the use he could derive £com their 
reading. Neither poetry nor plays were plentiful among his 
books, and possibly never exercised a strong appeal for him. 
That he was prepared to part with a considerSile portion of his 
library during his lifetime also suggests that perhaps he was not 
as interested in its contents as one would thi^ at Hrst, and that 
possibly, like the bibliophile ridiculed in Sebastian Brant’s 
poems, he preferred to look at rather than read his books.* On 
the other hand it is possible that he possessed duplicates of some 
of the volumes given away, as is suggested by extant manuscripts 
and by the ‘1452’ catalogue of the library of King’s Collie, 

* Hit daughter Antigone who totmed Henry Grey, Earl of TankerriUe, (\^cken, op. dc. 

* S. Brant, Ntrmwbijft Batk, 1499, aigg. a]*-a6*. 
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Cambridge,^ while it is certain that even after the bestowal of 
his gifts to Oxford, he remained in possession of a substantial 
library.* He was no doubt the first Englishman to show a lively 
appreciation of humanism, and whatever the actual depth of his 
scholarship, he appears to have realized the difeence between- 
the works of humanists and schoolmen. He was also the first 
Englishman to aim at forming a fiurly complete classical library 
and have recourse to expe r t advice in the formation of it. There 
is no doubt that his learned activities impressed his contempor¬ 
aries, both in England and abroad, ^d there is enough evidence 
left to show how his importance in English culture was already 
appreciated during his lifetime.* 

Altogether, Humphrey’s achievement belongs rather to the 
sphere of patronage than to that of pure scholarsmp. As a scholar 
he did not go beyond reading his books, and discussing learned 
subjects: as a patron on the other hand he was instrumental in 
having several works translated for the first time into Latin, and 
bringing into England several classical and Renaissance texts 
hitherto unknown here. Through his patronage Italian humanists 
came to England, the book wealth of Oxford University was 
increased, and as a direct result of this, interest in polite letters in 
that University was to develop sufficiently to lay vuuable founda¬ 
tions for what was goingto m known later as me New'Leaming. 
Additional encouragement for scholarship was provided by his 
other benefactions to Oxford, thanks to which the University 
began to recover from the uncertain times it had known during 
the early years of the fifteenth century. Although an indifferent 
scholar himself, Humphrey was to prepare the ground for a” 
favourable reception of humanism. 

In all this his achievements were in many ways similar to 
those of such enlightened princes as Alfonso V of Sicily or 
Federico of Urbino, though with the difference that he was alone 
among his peers in England to encourage learning, while the 
majority of the courts of fifteenth century Italy protected and 
patronized scholars.The English humanism of Duke Humphrey’s 
times had its origins in his Household, and its development was 
mainly the outcome of his activities. From this point of view 


* On which cf. supfm, pp. 57, n. ^ 6), nn. x, t x. 

*Thxt this wu xo it tnown by hit haring pottetted teveral Latin MSS. at the time of 
hit death {suprs, p. 67). 

* Cf. for exan^ the temarkt of Aeneat Sylvius Piccolomini on the effects of hit patron* 
age, 00 wliidi a, a^rm^ p. S3. 
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none of the subsequent patrons of letters in England during the 
fifteenth century can stand comparison with him, as none of 
them was able to exercise as much influence on the course of 


humanism in this country as Humphrey of Gloucester. 



Digiializzato Oa Googio 


Chapter V 


Duke Humphrey’s patronage had not been limited to Italians. 
He also encouraged and gave employment to learned English¬ 
men, some of whom were affected in a greater or lesser degree by 
humanism. Apart from the various English poets to enjoy 
Gloucester’s protection,‘ a testimony of his fondness for letters 
scarcely germane with neo-classicism, it was in his household 
that Thomas Bekynton* shaped his career. Bekynton’s rdlc in the 
development of Renaissance learning in England must be sought 
chiefly within the province of administration, for it was reserved 
I for him to raise the standards of oflicial epistolography in this 
country by following classical models, and by a disregard of the 
formalities of medieval epistolary practice. Educated at Win¬ 
chester College, where he resided from 1405 to 1408,* and New 
College, Oxford, of which he was a fellow from 1408 to 1420,* 
Bekynton had b^ brought up in the leamii^ of the schools. 
It was pcrhims his academic distinction that ^t attracted the 
attention of Duke Humphrey, who appointed him his chancellor 
about 1420,* an appointment soon followed by two lucrative 
ecclesiastical dignities.* Bekynton’s office with the Duke lasted 
until about 1438, Now Frulovisi had been Gloucester’s *poet and 
orator* between 1436 and 1438,* and other humanists had also 
been in constant touch with the Duke. Hence it is natural to 
assume that Bekynton came under their influence. About 1438 
Bekynton became Henry Vi’s secretary,* a post which prevented 
him from indulging in polite letters on the scale he would 
probably have liked, but which enabled him on the other hand to 
introduce new values into official epistolography. From 1438 
I until 1443, when he became Bishop ofBath and Wells and Keeper 
of the Privy Seal,* Bekynton participated in diplomatic missions 

* On which cf. Vicken, op. cit. {». 581-9). 

* On Bekynton cf. especully Oj^al CorrtspoHJtnet of Thomas Beeking/oa, The Repiter of 
Thomas Bekfoioo, Perry, Bishop Beekst^hm and Hemy VI, Schirmcr, op. cit. pp. 66-75. 
works cf. Tanner, BiMothKaBriiasmuo-Hyhermca, p. 84. 

* Ojfitiai CorrespotAnce of Thomas Betkii^ton, vol. 1 , p. czviii. He was certainly Clou* 
ccsters Chancellor in 1429, (C.P.R. vol. Vll, p. 249). 

*The Deaner)' of ArchM, to which he vi’as appointed on ti February, 1422. (Pffieia! 
Corrtspon dtmt of Thomas vol. I, p. xx) and the Archdeaconship of Bucks which 

he was already occupying in 1424 (T/>r Kegisierof Thomas Befynton, vol. I, p. viii). 

» Cf. si^a, pp. 42-5. 

* Otway*Ruthven. op. cit. p. 154. 

' Official Corrtspomhiee ^ Thomas BecAimtoa, vol. I, p. nlv^ Handbook of British Chronolopt 
ed. ^ M. Powickc, Lond^ 1959, p. 75. He was ICiKper until 11 February, 1444. 

7 * 
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which included an embassy to the Count of Annagnac to arrange 
a marriage between the Count’s daughter and Henry VI.^ Once 
he had ceased to be Keeper he appears to have retired gradually 
from politics and diplomacy, and to have dedicated himself 
mainly to the care of his diocese until his death, as an old and 
infirm man, in 1465.* 

Besides contacts with Humphry and hisentoura^ Bekynton 
had also private links with Italian humanism, wluc^ were no 
doubt equally instrumental in conditioning his outlook. From 
about 1441 he can be found corresponding with Flavio Biondo,* 
a distinguished humanist with whom he came in touch through 
Angelo Gattola, a Papal official who had come to England in 
1440 to bring the Rea Hat to Cardinal Kemp, and who on his 
return to the Curia had warmly recommended Bekynton to 
the Italian scholar.* The reasons which ^ve rise to tms corre¬ 
spondence were hardly of a scholarly order, the literary element 
in it being incidental rather than the cause. What ^kynton 
actually sought was a provision to the See of Bath and Wells 
made vacant through Stafford’s translation to Canterbury,* 
and he rightlv gRugra the advantage he would derive if Biondo, 
who enjoyed mu^ influence at Rome, advocated his claims. 
Nevertheless through this correspondence there arose a cer¬ 
tain degree of friendship between the Englishman and the Italian 
who had never met, and moreover Be%nton was enabled to 
profit from the contacts with an Italian scholar who, like him, 
alternated the pursuit of letters with official routine. Exchange of 
letters and possibly reports from Gattola acquainted Biondo 
with the tastes of his English friend; presents were exchanged by 
both sides,* the gift sent by ^iondo being a fine manuscript eff 
his Decades,^ a work which according to its author was, like his 
De R/t/va TriumpbanU, very well known in England.* 

During his life Bel^mton collected several ancient and modem 

1 An tccount of this mission uia A Journal h Om oj tht Smto of Tbo. Bttkh^fom m 

Embas^ to Ntgpeiaii a Marri^ bttwoon Hmy vl and a Datf/btor of tht Camat of Aratag/m, 
A.D. 144s, ed. H. N. Nicoi^ London, i8sS. 

* Towsids the end of his lire he was licensed not to attend Parliament by both Henry VI 
and Edward IV because of his Ul-bealth (Perry, op. cic. p. xyi). 

* On Biondo cf. Nogara, op. cit. His corre^ondence with Bekynton is tn Offieial Corrtr- 
pondemt of Thomas BeckingtoHt toI. I, pp. 169-72, 11 , 241-2. 

* Ihid., vol. I, pp. 171-2. 

* On 15 May, 1445 (Gams, op. dt. p. i8j). 

*OjffSamComjt)eiMnctofTboaiasBt(kiM^ vol. I, pp. xxxi, 242. Tbe Dotadu tent by 
Biondo is now MS. Corpus Chitsti Coll. Cambridge, no. 205. 

* Nogara, op. dt. pp. 208, 212. 
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texts which ate indicative of his tastes. Among these there were 
the Latin poems of Francesco Pontano, presented by Vincent 
Oement,’ John Free’s Latin Syncsius,* very probably given by 
John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, and the aforemendon^ works 
of Biondo. But Bekynton’s interest in the humanities was not 
drcomscribed within the sphere of bibliophily. Humanistic 
influence is evident inhis Latin correspondence,* which discloses 
a teal knowledge of the language as well as the right ideas on its 
written use. His Ladn ptose h^ traces of the new Italian style, 
and his fierce criticism of Abbot Whethamstede’s Latinity* 
betrays his feelings on the subject. His favourable attitude 
towards polite learning is emphasized in his recommendations 
to his young friend Ririiard Caunton, who was goingto Rome to 
pursue the study of oratory,* and in the enthusiasm with which he 
welcomed humanistic manuscripts. Furthermore Bel^ton’s 
admiration of the *new Latin’ is shown by his inclusion of one.of 
Petrarch’s Latin Eclc^cs as an authority in his Di Jitre Riffm 
Angforum ad Kimtm rrandae,* 

His official mities compelled Bekynton to remain within the 
limi ts of book collecting, T^tin letter writing, and private study. 
Yet, despite his official preoccupatioos, he was able to promote 
and foster humane studies in others. He protected, and perh^ 
inspired, Thomas Chaundler and received the dedication of ms 
Larin works and a fine illuminated copy from the author.* 
Moreover Bekynton knew many of the devotees of polite letters, 
such as Adam de Moleyns,* Vincent Qement,* Andrew Holes,** 
Piero del Monte,** and perhaps John Tiptoft.** Possibly some 
these were first attracted to c^sical learning by his enthusiasm. 


* OjfitiMi CMrt sp0m lmff ef T b0m M B$tk i iigfmf-96L I, p. 17 $. BekyatonwM also the owner of 
a M$. adkedoo of Kfodkvtl Ladn pdtoM, now MS. AX.) Add. A. 44 , an aitkle on which, 
A. WUma^ La FkriligtMixaA Tbomms BUpmtoHt will appear abordy in 

samt SttidUt. 

* Mitchell, John p. 166. 

* Printed In Ojficm Ccrnjpcudiiin of TbomM Bttkiiiffm. Lettert by him are also in iMttrj 
ofQ$KmMar^tiefAi^midBijbop’)MuiiSloitymidothirsTmp.limyVmd HmyVJ,tA, 
C. Munro, (CS.) London, it4}. 

*Ofia 4 / Csrrtsptmitm^ Tlmuf BtekhifioKf TiX L P* 11& For ctiddsD of hia fdenda' 
Ladn cf. also Uia., voL IL p> 17a. 

* Ihid., toL I, P> ayi. 

* MS. (BXf.) HarL no. 476}, 8 . )5*-7*. 

’Cf. p. 154; Chaundler presented also other MSS, to Bekynton p. i)6,n. 1). 

^ be coneqxnded (Q^nsl Os rr ts pamitm tt ^ Times toL I, pp. 

sij-6, 111 - 9 , 155-4)- 
u liid^ toL 1, p. 170. 

^ Cf. ss^tLf n. 1. 


■ato; 1 Googir 
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But Bek3mtoa*s chief importance resides in his introduction of 
humane vuues in official epistolography. A schoolman by train¬ 
ing, Bekynton conceived classical learning not only as an intel¬ 
lectual attainment but also as a thing of practical vdue. Thus he 
applied it to diplomatic prose, which he more than any other 
person in England disentangled from the medieval tradition of 
the Cursus and the involved phrasi^ so dear to Abbot Whetham- 
stede and his admirers, miat Frulovisi performed for the 
methods of English historiography, Bekynton did for the 
language of diplomacy, of which he was the chief ornament of 
his day. 

Bekynton’s introduction of Italian standards into the language 
of diplomacy owed p^ of its success to the receptive ground 
which it found. The Gvil Service of the later Middle Ages had 
long traditions of literacy.^ Its personnel was largely manned by 
clem in holy orders who considered it a safe avenue to prefer¬ 
ment. Vacant bishoprics were often bestowed upon civil 
servants and diplomatic missions entrusted to them. Although 
laymen belongs to it, the key positions were generally in the 
hwds of eo&iastics, who brought to them the benefits of 
University training as well as knowledge of Latin. The pursuit 
of helUs kttr$s was not foreign to it, Chaucer, Hoccleve, and 
Richard de Bury, are outstanmng examples of medieval bureau¬ 
crats dedicating ffieir leisure to literature, but not the only ones 
of government officials alternating affiurs with the pursuit of 
letters. Hence it is not surprising that the study of DUtamen 
and the Notarial Art had become fashionable in an atmosphere 
where skill in phrasing was sure of appreciation and could lead 
to advancement. It was the heyday of formularies which, as 
Richard dc Bury's Uber Ej>istoMs* shows, interspersed speci¬ 
mens from the best dictaminal collections amongst the formulae 
of everyday use. Arfts No^artae, handbooks on the Cttrsus, and 
collections of letters, like those by Peter de Vinea* and Thomas 
of Capua, were also among recognized helps, and formed part of 
the necessary equipment of the writer of state papers. Such a 
dependence from stylistic models in administrative practice 
should be particularly noted, as it discloses not only an appre¬ 
ciation of rhetorical values, but also a readiness to improve ‘offi- 

* Cf. T. F. Tout, 'Litennue tad Leaming in the English Qvil Service in the Poutisenth 

Century,' Speaii$mit IV (1929) )6)-89. 

* On the Uhrr Bputolaris ci. Denholm-Young, RJdarJ de Bttiy, pp. 140-4. 

* ^ the difiusion of his letters in Englarul cf. p. 29, n. 2. 
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dal’ diction from foreign models, and a reliance uTOn seeking 
inspiration from literary sources. This should espedsmy be home 
in mind in connexion with the stylistic changes intr^uced by 
Bekynton in offidal epistolography. When Bekynton became a 
member of the Royal Household through his appointment to the 
Royal Secretaryship, the methods and personnd of the adminis¬ 
tration presented on the whole the same characteristics as those 
of the preceding century. But Bekynton’s former links with 
Humphrey’s ch^cery had taught him to appredate Italian 
scholarship, and thus his office ^ve him an opportunity to 
introduce more humane standards m offidal epistolography, and 
make it doser in style to the correspondence which reaped him 
from the Curia and the chanceries of Italian princes. To write to 
Italy in a Latin not patently barbarous to Italian eyes was a 
matter of political prestige for a man with Bekynton’s^ outlook. 
Thus d uring his term of office he ^dcavoured to mtroduce 
ftaiian vsJue s' in the language of^^omacy/'Sudi'srchahge did 
not involve an abru^ departure from tradition. It merely implied 
a substitution of the letter book of the humanist for tht dicta- 
minal collections, and a knowledge of Latin inspired from 
classical instead of from medieval sources. Literary qualifications 
were to prove even more useful than ever. But their values were 
to be modified in accordance with modern Italian practice. In 
this Bekynton was successful. His letter books show the applica¬ 
tion of modem standards in diplomatic correspondence.^ In an 
age when political value was attributed to rhetoric this met with 
approval. The usefulness of classical Latinity, especially in nego¬ 
tiations with the sophisticated courts of Italy, was accepted. Hence 
after him a good knowledge of humanistic Latin came to be con¬ 
sidered a i^uable asset for diplomatists. Probably Adam de 
Moleyns, Robert Flemmyng, Richard Bole, William Sellyng, 

J ohn Shirwood, and John I)oget, owed their careers to their 
terary qualifications as well as to political ability. 

Of the lesser personalities around Bekynton, perhaps the most 

* A Sftcenth centufv countcepatt of Dc Bury*s Lihtr Epislolaris is MS. (B.M.) Cotton, 
Tib. B.VT, which includes offii^ documents the reign of Henry V and Henry VI and 
letters and orations by contemporary Italian humanists. It is almost certain that this 
formulary was prepared by or fox Bekynton with whom it had already been connected 
{TbeCorrapoHdtHetaf Thomas BtskiH^loH^ vol. I, p. XI). Another fifteenth century formu* 
hry also very probably once possessed by Bekynton and including state papers, letters by 
and documents connected witn Bekynton, notes on Jieiamtm, and part of the correspondence 
between Gloucester and Decembrio, is now MS. (B.L.) Ashmole, no. 789. Another coUec* 
tion of documents probably made by Bekynton is now MS. (B.M.) Cotuxi, Tib. B.XII. 
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striking, if scarcely the nK>st respectable, was Vincent Qement^ 
a Spaniard who sp^nt nearly all ms life in England. This remark¬ 
able man, whom Gascoime labelled with the title of Doctor 
insokns,* probablv began ms official career in England in 1458 
when he obtained letters of denization.* Qement, whose aptitude 
for intri^e was undoubted, soon secured employment with the 
King and Gloucester, both of whom he represented in the Court 
of Rome as early as i459-* Throi^out ms career in England, 
where he became Papal Collector in 14*50,* he enjoyed the royal 
favour, and cumulated benefices to suc^ an extent* as to arouse 
scandal in an age when pluralism was commonly acc^ed. While 
in Englaftd, Qement was on very friendly terms withDel Monte, ** 
Bekynton,* and other prominent ecclesiastics, to whom he may 
have communicated his learned tastes. Though little more than a 
dilettante, his contribution to English humanism was not alto- 
ge^er negligible,for in presenting manuscripts to friends he was 
brinmng neo-classical writings into the county. It was he who 
sent^kynton the Ladn poems of Francesco Pontano in 1442,^ 




manuscripts and arranged with him for the transcription of texts.* 
At a later sta^ Qement was apparently in touch with John 
Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, who corresponded with him, possibly 
on matters connected with learning.* Del Monte^s corres¬ 
pondence with Qement 1 $ evidence that the latter was not 
indifferent to the niceties of style,** and though with him 
learning and all else was subordinate to the needs of career 

' On dement cf. Schinner» op. dt. pp. 6$-$, Mttcbdl, pp. 19X-), Calmetcc 


* Gttcoigi^ oy. dt p. al. Qeomt obtained a ]^▼ioit]r deftice £rom Oxfoid, tbe Uni- 
Tetaity gtandog it, not without oppoddoo, at the request of &nry VI (Sdurmec, op. dt 
pp. 64-5). Schmner’t view diat oppoddon to Qement waa teaUy boadlity towards human- 
in has no senoua fbundadons. 

•P.R. 1436-41, p^ia. 

* C.P.R., Toll, vm, pp. 224-1, x,p. 271. 

*His beneSces and odKes inoudea prdMnds at UchSeld, Wells, Heieford, and l inco hi , 
tbe Treaiuretship of Lichfield, and the ArcbdeacoDships of Huntington, ^^ts, and 
Wintoo (Le Nere, op. dt toL I, pp. 326, 3I2, 3I4, 630, II,pp. 213, 234, m, pp. 26, 31, 
630). 

* Dd Monte's correspondence with dement whom be also recommended to Poggio, 

(Waller, op. dt p. 432)11 in MS. (V. L.) Vat Lat no. xtr-2', 183', aeo*-*, 201'-% 

aao'-i 1221*. BeKyncon's co r r es pondence widi Qement is in Qfiiiai d rr ttp iiid imt 0f Tkotms 

Ttd. I, pp. 160-1, 174-9. dement was abo acquainted widi Adam de Molcpis, 
p. 81). 

’Cf. iipnt p. 73 - 

’ MS. (V.L.) V^ Lat no. 2694, ff. i8i*-2t 

* Mitchell, Jobu Tiftoft^pp. 191-2. 

** Sefairmer, op. dt p. ^ n. 28. 
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making, he must have possessed a remarkable classical culture. 
His notorious rapacity and lack of scruple rendered him \m- 
popular in Engird, so that after endless complaints Pius U 
instructed his legate in England, Coppini, to remove him.* 
Yet even after this he occasionally app^m in the service of the 
English Crown during the Yorkist period although he had 
returned to his native country, where he alternated between the 
services of John n and Edward IV.* 

Besides ]Kkynton and Clement, two English ecclesiastics 
resident for some rears at the Court of Rome had each a psut, 
though an unequal one, to play in introducing neo-classicism 
into J^gland. Of these, Andrew Holes* has so mr been deemed 
one of the early leaders of English humanism. But a closer 
acquaintance must deprive him of his laurels Like Bekynton, 
Holes studied at Winchester and New College, Oxford, of 
vdiich he was a member from 1412011413.* AfterobtaininghisArts 
degree he proceeded to read for the Bachelorships of Qvil and 
Canon Law,* on which subjects he is also known to have deliv¬ 
ered lectures in Oxford.* At an early stage he had already begun to 
obtain ecclesiastical preferment,* and on 20 February, 1432, he 
was appointed Proctor of the Bishop of Bath and Wells at the 
Coundi of Basle.* Whether or not he actually went to Basle, it is 
known that he was already abroad in 1433, when he is found in 
Rome as a Papal Chamberlain.* Holes must soon have attracted 
favourable attention to himself in curial circles, as six cardinals 
and many other important prelates attended his long Latin 
sermon in the Hospital of the Most Holy Trinity and St. Thomas 
of Canterbury on St. Thomas k Becket’s day in 1433.* This 

* On 9 August, 1460 (C.P.R toL XI, p. 6So). dement wts prepuing to leave England in 
the following Noven^er {Cslmdar of FnaeA Ro//r, p. 444). 

* Calmette et Perinelle, op. cit. pp. 11,305-6, J. Calmette, Ijoms XI, Jmi lit//t R M u t ioH 
Cs/simt (i^t-75), TouIoum, 190a, pp. 61, 54^-5. 

* On Holes a. especially Schirmer, <m. dt. pp. 105-6, Da Bistiod, op. dt pp. ajB^. 

* OfiasI Corrupommt y Thomas Bttkh^toa, voL I, p. exvtii. 

* ^P.R. voL \TII, p. 459. 

* He was already Rector of Davenham and Archdeacon of Anglesey in ^27, and Canon 
of York in 1431 Neve, op. dt. vob. I. p. 114, III, p. 191, C.P.R. vol. VIl, p. 499). 

’ KtmUr of /oM St^ori^ Bishop of Bo/h md ITtJ/s, 1425-43, ed. T. S. HoImi», Somerset 
Record Sod^) London, 19x1-6, voL U, p. iSt. 

* Holes* sermon b in MS. National>Bibliothe^ Vienna, no. 4159, ff. 6t'-9'. Its title at fo. 

61' tuna thus: dictm ptr midrtam hoUs a^utms s t dmmanm t sJjt, mmo m natmtato 

dsywiw Mtcttxxxiy m hospitals as^i an am Rmm, ist futo sastcH Tbomt atartirit Casstssoritasis 
moaiam arehitpistopi m preMWM VI nss on a dis sim onm dom i m n ms Cardmaliom *i multonm 
hom r ahi li ssm frtloAnm m tstim strmoms eoeofdh motrko pUm^t mortom moffstri CmUormi 
CorUyn m arnhm Floridi^potto. . . In 1450 Holes was appointed a procurator to recover 
money due in En^aod to the EogUsh Hospice in Rome (Flytm, Eagfitbam ht Komo 
duTHK tho RmmssamOt p. 123). 
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sermon, the sul^ect of which was St. Thomas ^ Becket, began 
with a lament for the death of Willi-'m Certayn, an Engush 
ecclesiastic residing at the Curia:^ fortunately it still survives to 
show what Holes really appreciated in classical scholarship. In 
this respect the omissions are of primary interest, for it contains 
no traces of neo^dassical taste. Its conception, style, and similes, 
are those of a writer nurtured in the formal medieval education. 
Quotations or references are confined to ’Holy Scripture,* the 
Fathers,* Seneca,* and the De Phnctu Nat//rae of Alain of Lille,* 
and the sermon reveals little beyond a capacity for writing 
Latin as it was understood during the Middle Ages, and a 
preference for scholastic rather than Qceronian form. Holes 
spent several years at the Curia,* and therefore cannot have failed 
to encounter the humanists residing there. In 1457 he was 
appointed King’s Proctor in the Court of Rome,* and followed 
the Papal Court in its move to Ferrara tocher with the Bishop 
of Bayeux and Robert Sutton.* It is unlikdy that when at Ferrara 
Holes ever troubled to make the acquaintance of Guarino; 
instead he appears to have gone to study at the University of 
Padua, where he obtained a doctorate in Canon Law on 4 
February, 1439,* which he eventually rejoined the Curia in 
Florence.’ ITic Florentine visit appears to have proved particu¬ 
larly congenial. Altogether he spent more than a year and a half 
in that town,* where he had chosen to remain even after the 
return of the Papal Court to Rome.* 

Florence was then in every aspect the cultural capital of Italy, 
and here Holes kept open house and amidst routine afiairs and 
pious reading entertained the leading scholars of the city.* 
According to his biographer, the Florentine bookseller Vespa- 
siano da Bisticci, his learning impressed the men of letters with 
whom he conversed, while scholars of distinction like Carlo 

> MS. Nttional-Bibliothek, Vienna, no. 4<39> This tection is in el^tscs. The 

rest of the sermon is in prose. * jm., ff. 6i', 64'-*, 66', 67*. 

* Holes remained in Italy until 1444. A safe conduct to him and ten cocnpanioQs returning 
to England wu issued on it February, 1444 (C.P.R. vol. VIII, p. a^). 

* Stevenson, Ltt/ers tmd Papers Illmtratm of At Vars of the ts^isb ia Fraaet A* 

Keifft of the SixA, vol. I, p. 47a. 

* O^eiai Corrtspoitdeaet of‘Thomas Btckiaglon, vol. I, pp. tS-60. 

* Z^ta e Brotto, Asia Grtufmm Asademieomm ah amm hAeteevi aiameam Mutely p. 115. 

* On Holes in Florence cf. Da Bisticci, op. cit. p. a59. He must have htea stTll there in 
144} since the Curia left Florence only dunng that year (^tor. HisAij of Ao Potts from 
At Close of the MiddU Affts^ vol. I, p. 33a). 

* Da Bisticci, op. cit. p. 240, vita Jameotii hAanetti . . . amlort NaUo NaUio, p. 346, 

i^a, n. 7. According to Vespuiano. Holes remained in Florence in order to have b^ks 

mnscribed for him (Da Bisiicd, op. cit. p. a39). 

* Ibid., p. 239, JaHmtH Mamili, p. 546. 
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Maisuppini, Matteo Palmieri, and Giannozao Manetd, were glad 
of an occasion to dispute with him on matters theological.* 
The Florentine humanists perhaps appreciated Holes the more for 
his lavish hospitality. Nevcrthdess ^eenth century humanism 
still contained strong elements of scholasticism, so that Holes* 
popularity is additional evidence that the dialectical skill of the 
schools could yet obtain a measure of applause from the human¬ 
istic side. Judging from his only extant work, the sermon he 
delivered in Rome, Holes can scarcely have comprehended the 
finer and more distinctive traits in the mentality of his eminent 
guests. But it is difficult to believe that he was not attraaed, 
even if unconsciously, by the neo-classical background, or at 
least by the externals of this polite society; how else should he 
have found the air of Florence so pleasant as to prolong his stay 
far beyond necessity. 

Besides disputation with the Florentine humanists. Holes 
indulged in much book buying during his stay in It^y, and 
purchased from the booksellei; Vespasiano a large number of 
manuscri^s,* amongst them perhaps the fine Geero now at New 
CoUew.* Doubtless the majority of the books which he collected 
in It 3 y were Church Fathers and treatises on theology and 
Canon Law,* but with them were probably works of dassical 
authors, and perhaps even some by those very humanists whom 
he had befriended. So large was the collection that when he left 
Italy in 1444 he was, according to Vespasiano, compelled to 
return to ^gland by sea in order to bring his books.* In 
England Holes was acquainted with Bekynton* and Chaundler,^ 
and from Italy he had corresponded with Piero del Monte, 
though solely on ecdesiastical business.* On his return home he 
added yet more benefices to the ones he already held,* and from 

* Da Bisdcci, op. dt p. 239. 

*IM., p. 240. He had alto scribea workins for him while in Florence, (/M.,pp. 239-40).. 

* MS. New CoU. Oxford, no. 249. Thia MS. was written in Italy during the fifteen^ 
century and belonged to Holes. (Jhui.t fo. 1*). 

* This is suggested by Vespasiano’s account of him. MSS. BodL no. 247 and 

Magdalen ColTOxford, no. 191, both of which were possessed by him, contain theology 
and Canon Law. 

* Da Bistied, op. dt. p. 240. * Cf. p.^* 

’ He must have been in contact with Chaundkr not oc^ at Wlncbester and Oxford, but 
also at Wells w^re Holes was Archdeacon since 1450 (Le Neve, op. dt. toL 1 , p. 160). 
Chaundler mentions Holes in tme of his Latin works fMS. New ColL Oxford, no. 288, fo. 
53'); there is a representation of Holes in the New College MS. of Chaundler’s works. 

* MS. ^.L.) Vat. Lat no. 2694, flf. 222'^% 24i'-2'. 

* On Holes* benefices and dignities cf. C.P.R. yob. Vm, p. 526,IX, p. 82,Le Neve,op. 
cu. vol. 1. pp. 160,309,603. 101440-41 Henr>'VI tried to secure the Norman bishopric 
Coutances for him (Pffieial Corrtspcndtnei of Thomas htekit^ton^ vol. I, pp. 26-7). 
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the field of diplomacy he rose to a great office of state on his 
appointment to the Keepership of the Privy Seal in 1450.^ 
Active politics did not long detain him, and after his tenure of 
office Holes appears to have spent his time until his death in 1470* 
in the enjoym^t of his numerous benefices, the exerdsc of his 
ecclesiastical duties, and the pursuit of his fiivouritc studies. 
Holes’ correspondence with Bekynton and Del Monte gives no 
suggestion of his having been pa^cularly interested in classical 
research, while his relations with the Florentine humanists 
. indicate that Divini^ was the common subject on which they 
; met. His spare time in Florence was mainly employed in reading 
works of theology and Canon Law,* so that his services to 
humanism in E^land were probably limited to f urni shing 
information about the Italians, and to the introduction of some 
manuscripts. As a whole Dr. Schirmer’s judgment of him * 
must stand, for Holes was such an ingrained canonist that the 
atmosphere in which he spent a considerable time scarcely 
afiectra him, and his inclusion among the early English humanists 
is mainly due to Vespasiano’s biography. But in spite of all his 
experiences in Italy must count for much, since he returned with 
an intimate knowledge of Florentine circles and what they stood 
for, so that even a hue description would* stimulate emulation 
amongst English scholars. 

If Holes’ residence in Italy made little ;mparent impression 
upon his learning, a sojourn at the Court or Rome conditioned 
tic intellectual oudook of ^an^de jtioleyns.* Nothing is known 
about his education, but his degrees t/i tOro^t^ and his behest of 
books to Oxford,* make it fairly certain that he was educated 
at that University. Already a Ba^elor of Qvil Law in 1430,* he 
probably became a memfier of the Papal household about this 

^ Steyenson. op. cit. vol. 1 . p. $14. He was tdU Keeper in February I4ja (P.R. 1446 
p. 557) and wat probably remored soon afterwards by Richard. Duke m Yodt. 

"According to Da Bistied, op. dt p. 2^ Holes redted frocn secular aedvitiet alter 
returning to England. PossiUy such a retirement took place after he relinquished the 
Privy Seal, after which be disi^pears from polidcs. He was buried in SaUsbory Cathedral 
(W. H. R. Jones. Fasti Eecltsist SsrisbtritMnr, Salisbury. 1889. pp. 8^ y«8). Latin vesaesio 
his honour were placed after his death on the roof of Wells* Cathedral Hall OL B. ReynoUa. 
Vasils CstbtJral, Leeds. 1881, p. liii). His will is.in Samsrsst Maximal WiUs^ i)8)>x)oo. p. 

SI«. Tl^ only MS. mendoned in his will is a Hyanmj. 

* Da Bisded, op. dt. p. ztp. Schirmer. op. dt. p. 106. 

* On Moleyos cf. espedaUy Lelaod, Dr Scriptvr^^ p. 4J4, Schirmer, op. dc pp. toy% 
■and the article on him m the D.N.B. 

‘ C.P.R. vol. Vm, pp. 178, J72. 

*^£psttrof tbs Vmnrsi^^OxforJtYoV I.p. 287. On 10February. 1430^Oxford Unhretsity 
wrote to Moleyns’ executors akiout his bequest of books (EfitMat Atadtmeas, toL 1 , pp. 
a8i-2). He is already styled B.CL. in 1430 (C.P.JL, voL VIII. p. 178). 
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time, and in all ptobability it was doting the yeats that he spent 
at the Coiia^ that he became a ftiend d[ Poggio,' and came to 
cultivate lettets and form that Latin style wli^ was to gain the 
admiration of Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini.* Mole3ms had 
already become a Papal Chamberlain in 1454,* and in the follow¬ 
ing year he was sent to England by Pope Eugenios IV with a 
message for Cardinal Beaufort.* 

Once back in England, Molcvns began a new career in the 
service of the Crown. In 1456 he was appointed Qerk of tl^ 
Council,* and the earorience gained by his residence abroad 
subsequently secured tor him employment in diplomadcmissions. 
These included embassies to Aix la Chapdle and Cologne in 
1438,* and to Frankfurt in 1441.* Nor was Moleyns ladung in 
enlightened fnends at home. Piero del Monte,* Richard Pet- 
worth,* Thomas Bekynton,* and Vincent Qement,* were clc^y 
acquainted with him. In 1442 Moleyns was once more at tm 
Pa^ Court on a diplomatic mission** during which he saw much 
of Poggio, who in one of his letters to Petworth** warmly praises 
him. After this Moleyns’ career was mostly occupied with the 
cares of State. Provided to the Bishopric of Chichester on 


^ He bed elicedy been et die Gme for some tune et the begtnntog of 14)^ when be wee 
intending return home (CJ^JL roL Vm, p. sSn. It b unoettein whether be left then, ec 
he wee the Curie in September 14)5, wh» e sew co o duct wee ieeued to him (IM., 
Vin, p. il5). 

* Foggio refots to Mtdeyne ee e mutuel ftlend in e letter to P e twottfa written in 1441 
(Weleer, op. cit p. 4)4), but pcobetdy diey hed met duxins Molejme* eedy ▼bit to tM 
Romeo Co^. Pt^gio bed signed the sefecooduct issued to Molejms in 14)) (C.P.JL voL 
Vmj>. atj). 

t Cr. p. 85. 

* CJ^.iL toL vm, p. eta. Hb commission to go on e mbeioo to Beaufort b dated aa 
March, 14^ (AbL, toLVIIX, p. a 18) but hb departs must have been dehjed since he wee 
still ec theOimin Septemb^ (nmf^n.i.).DimngthbeememondiHenc]rVlwTotetothe 
College of Ceidinib proposing Moleyns for the Teceot Archbbbopric o£ Armsgh (MS. 


College of Csidinib proposing Moleyns for the Teceot Archbbbopric of Armagh (MS. 
Corpus ChrM ColL umoridge, no. 17^ p. ao4). 

* i*fwssdny WOfMibeswjy rtrPhiy LflMMiff/,Tot V,p. Tiii. In the spring of 144a he bed 
elreadT resigned the clerkship end become s member of the Council (iM., toL y, p. 175). 

* AmL, t< 3 . V, pp. 89,91. A *protectioo to Moleyns going to pfankfort was lefoed on 
a December 1441 (Rymer, op. dc toL XI, p. )5). On hb other embassies cf. the srticteoo 
him in the U.S.B. 

* Del Monte mentions him in s letter to Hetio Beibo (^. (V.L.) VsL Let. no. a6p4, fo. 
lie*) sod iriico he left Eogbod he tpoointed Molems hb locum-teoeos and sub<oMcct o r 


* Cf. p. ao. 

MHbcommbnoo weslasuedoo laMMch, i4^J 
also to ssk for the csoooixstion of King Alfted 
toL I, p. 119). 
u Weber, op. dt. p. 454. 


oL I, p. 175 - 


net, op. dc toL XI, p. j). He was 
CM T tspm imt 9f T hm€ t Bwhb|be, 
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25 September, 1445,^ and Keeper of the Privy Seal from 1444 to 
1449,* he held at Sufiblk’s side a key position in English politics 
until his tragic death at Portsmouth on 9 January, 1450.* 

In spite of his many occupations Moleyns found some time for 
humanistic pursuits. Besides assembling a collection of manu¬ 
scripts about which we could wish to know more,^ he success¬ 
fully cultivated an elegant Latin style free from the conventions 
of Latin prose as taught during the Middle Ages. His corres¬ 
pondence with Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini,® at that time a secre¬ 
tary in the Imperial Chancery, was concerned with an amicable 
exchange of news and reconunendations. Indeed their almost 
conscious reluctance to discuss the technical aspeas of scholar¬ 
ship imports a refined enlightenment to their communications, 
which if hardly surprising on the part of the daring author of 
Ejffydm and llucrect was decidedly unconventional for a Keeper 
of the Privy Seal. The familiar but sophisticated manner, so 
attractive in a Petrarch, and too often obscured by the pedantry 
of the later Renaissance, imparted grace and charm to the 
correspondence of the two civil servants, severed by distance, 
and yet alike in their devotion to literature amidst the cares of 
state. I 

In the one surviving letter of Moleyns,* he begins by placing 
his own and his correspondent’s name at the opening and so 
proceeds to salute the Piccolomini. The choice of words, the 
constmetion and phraseology, are obviously inspired by classical 
models, and show the writer’s close association with humanistic * 
culture. In style and Latinity, Moleyns appears from this letter I 
to have been on the same level as most Italian humanists of his 
time, and by far superior to any of his English contemporaries, 
Bekynton included. It is consequently no wonder that Aeneas 
Sylvius, who had visited England and was acquainted with the 
state of learning here, should have been pleasantly surprised. In 

* C.P.R. Tol. IX, p. 514. 

*Mole)'nt became Keeper of the Privy Seal on it February, 1444, imd ttatgned cbe oAce 
on 9 December, 1449, (Rymer, op. dr. vol. XI, pp. 53, *55). 

* Ramsay, Lo$tfSttr tni York, vol. II, p. 104. 

* All that is known about Moleyns* bt^ks is that be bequeathed some to Oxford Iswiro. 

>. So). 

* In 1443 Piccolomini wrote to Mole)'ns asking for Henr>* VTs support of the Imperial 
sfforts to secure Church unity {Der Mtfwtthstl its tmas SUrius Putolomim, vol. I, pp. 15S-7), 
hus surting a correspondence with him printed in lUi., vol. I, pp. 136-7, 314-6, 361-a. I 
n one of these letters Piccolomini thanks for a present from Moleyns’ niece, {Ibid., vd. I, 

>p. 124 - 6 ). 

* Ibii., vol. I, p. 17a. This letter wu probably written in 1443. 
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one of his letters to Moleyns, he declared that his Latin was the 
best written in England since Peter of Blois, and attributed the 
high degree of Moleyns’ classical learning to the wise patronage 
oftfumphrey, Duke of Gloucester.^ 

Moleyns’ achievement is particularly important in showing 
the standards to which an Englishman could attain at a time when 
neo-classicism was just being slowly introduced into England. 
That the scope of his genius was so far limited, must be sought 
for in the nature of his occupations, which were such as to 
preclude him from taking an active part in the extension of 
humanism. His position was too eminent to allow of his teaching, 
and his offices perhaps too exacting to furnish him with the 
necessary leisure for the composition of literary works. Thus his 
generous instincts were limited to letter writing and book 
collecting. Alone among the Englishmen of his time, MoWns 
found genuine praise abroad for his Latin learning. But uke 
Bekynton, and met him Grey and many others, he was handi¬ 
capped by his station in life: had this been less exalted and his 
career less successful, his learning would perhaps have proved 
more fniitful. 

* Per Dts E /iea j SMut Pittohmim, vol. p. 32). He tlso mentions Gloucester’s 

MtronsM in a letter to Si^ismund Austris {Ihui., voL I, p. 127). Aencss Sylvius esme to 
Mgknd in 1433-S, but it ts most unlikely thst be eserted any influence here. On his journey 
from Scotland mto England cf. J. Wilso^ *Tbe passage of ^ Border by Aenos Sylvius in 
the winter o£ 1435-6/ Trmiatficiu tbt Ombtrl^ md Wtsimortimti AMtifuarimi 4aaf 
Arthoeoioffttl SocHtj, new senes, XXlll (1923) pp. 17-28. He says that while in Lundim 
he was shown an ancient Latin version ^ Thuc^idn in St. Paul’s Cathednl (Orr dritf’ 
wubstl Dts Emas Sihiut PicftJomhd, vol. Ill, p. ti). But it is quite obvious from what M 
says that this was not a translation this auuior Irat one of tM texts about Alexander the 
Great current during the Middle Ages. 
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Chapter VI 

During the fifteenth centuiy sevexal English students attended 
Italian. Univetsides to continue their studies after taking their 
d^ees at Oxford or Cambridge. Englishmen were driven to 
taking post-eraduate courses in Italy during this century mainly 
I as a result of the Hundred Years War, which had made difiBcult 
their attendance at the University of Paris, to which they had 
formerly resorted. Amongst the Italian Univetsides, those of 
Padua and Bologna^ ^^cen patronized especially by 

Englishmen, the maionty of whom were in holy orders and read 
in die faculdes of theology or decrees. 

Naturally several humanists were to be found teaching at these 
Univetsides, but it would be a very sedous mistake to assume 
that every English student who went to study in Italy rame under 
the spell of humanism during his residence there. Just as a large 
proportion of the English prelates who resided at the Cum 
remained impervious, so dia the majority of Engluh students 
in Italy return with their scholastic outlook untouched by the 
Renaissance. Some, however, like William Grey and Robert 
Flemmyng, proved better dispe^ or more receptive and were 
won for foe New Teaming while studying at foe University of 
Padua, while others, like John Free and John Gunthotpe* went 
cao^essly to Italy to attend humanistic lectures. 

Duting foe first half of foe fifteenth century two schools 
directed oy humanists enjoved a great reputation throughout 
Italy. The first of these was that kept at Maxrtua by foe celebrated 
Vittorino da Feltre,* which was attended by pupils of every 
rank, and in foe organization of which may perhaps be detected 
the foundations of foe modem English Public School system of 
education. The other, which was in reality rather a department 
of the local University than a school, was that kept by Guarino da 
Verona in Ferrara from 1429 until his death in 1460,* and vfoich 
included pupils drawn from several European countries.* 

> On itiKlentt at Padua and Bologna during the fifteenth oentuxy efi capcdally 

hOtcheliToi^A ShidMts at Padm, 14^0-7), and Mitttell, Lmf Sfmim// at Wafcgw 

h At FifttmA Caatmj. 

* For Vittorino da Feltre and hit achool cf. W. H. Woodward, Vittarim 4 a PaAra amd 
aAar Htamamtt EJmatari^ Cambridge, 1S07. 

* On which cf. Sabbadini, La SemU tpi SttaBA C tam a a 4 a Vtram, On Guarino at Fenaia 
f. Bertoni, Cmrim 4 a Vtnm ira Lattarati t Carti^^ a Ftrrata. 

* Gtttrino'a foreign pupila are meoriooed in hia ftmeial otarion bf Ludorko Carbooe in 
iertoni, op. dL pp. i^7)< On Eogliahmen in Ferrara during the fifteenth oentun cf. R. 

. *Entpiah Studenta at Fenmta in die nfteentb Century', ItaKam Studki, 1 (1957) 
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Anx>ngst fifteenth cent^ humanists Guarino held a position of 
great eminence. A pupil of Emanuel Chiysoloras,‘ he had spent 
some time during his youth in Constantinople,' where he had 
perfected his knowledge of Greek, and gathered together an 
important collection of manuscripts of ancient Greek authors.* 
On his return from Greece, Guarino had embarked upon a 
teaching career, and before settling at Ferrara in 1429, he had 
taught the humanities in Venice,* Florence,* and lus native 
Verona.* Besides his teaching and lecturing activities, Guarino 
composed treatises, made translations from the Greek, emended 
classical texts, and kept up a voluminous correspondence* with 
the principal Italian scholars of his time, thus keeping himself 
acquaintea with the latest trends of the humanistic world, and 
the most recent discoveries of ancient texts. 

Guarino’s method of teaching the classics consisted in 
dividing his courses into three parts, elementary, grammatical, 
and rhetorical, more or less according to the divisions advised by 
Quintilian, llie grammatical course, which followed the ele¬ 
mentary one, was divided into methodical and historical 
sections, and mainly dealt with the acauisition of historical and 
mythological knowledge. The last ana most advanced course, 
the rhetorical, was mainly dedicated to an explanation of Quin¬ 
tilian and the Uetorua ad Heremt/m. Besides this, Guarino u^to 
request his pupils to write Latin exercises ui^er the form of 
letters to hm^ which he then corrected and discussed with them, 
and he also lectured on the texts of various important authors, 
both Larin and Greek.* 

By the end of the first half of the fifteenth century Guarino and / 
his school had acquired an intemaribnal reputation. In England | 
Humphrey of Gloucester was acquainted with his achievement, 
and took much interest in Guarino’s writings and studies.* 
Some of Guarino’s letters were sufficiently appreciated to be 
induded in a formulary prepared almost ceminly at Christ 
Church, Canterbury, about 14^0,* and in this monastery the 
monk Henry Cranebroke is known to have copied some of 

* SUibadini, Crntrimia « Usm EfisfoiarM tditc t Awdtr/tf, pp. )6-7. 

*Qa whicbcf.H.Oinont, ‘LetMSS. Giect dcGuai^*, Rmmlu V (1891) 

* ^tbba^ni, Gwrxw dt Vtnmtiljm E^tolmo tdi/e tim£to, pp. 58-70. 

* PuUuhed in R. S«bt)*dini in Epittoiem di Ct ur im Vmmst. 

* Sobbadini. u Mittdo d^ Umtmsti, pp. 40-4, Stbbodini, L0 Stmia tgfi Stitdi £ Cmrim da 

Vn^ pp, 5 J- 7 . 

* Wtber, op. at. p. 17*,n. pp. 50^ a. 4,64,o. 7;pp. ijt. 
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Guarino’s works into his own notebook.* Moreover, some of 
Guarino’s writings were to be found in England during the first 
half of the fifteenth century,* and the evidence would suggest 
that the popularity of his school in this country was perhaps due 
more to the dissemination of his writings and to the ‘propa¬ 
ganda’ of former pupils like Piero del Monte,* than to the E^- 
ushmen who happened to attend the Council of Ferrara in 1438.* 
It is true that some of Guarino’s English pupils, like Grey, 
Flemmyng, and Tiptoft, had studied at the University of Padua 
before coming to his school. Yet it seems probable th^ although 
they doubtless heard more of his great reputation while in 
Padua,* they were already familiar with his name and perhaps 
with some of his works b^ore leaving England, and had already 
decided to attend his courses when they left their own country. 

As far as we know, the first Englished to attend the lectures 
of Guarino was Wil liam Gr^ , later Bishop of Ely.* Beforej^ing 
to Ferrara Grey had studied at Oxford, wnere he Uved in &llio 1 
College. After obtaining his arts degree, Grey continued to keep 
his rooms in Balliol, t^ch were famed in academic drdes for 
the books collected there,* and thanks to his influential position, 
he was a son of Sir Thomas Grey of Heton* and had been Arch¬ 
deacon of Northampton from 1434,* he was eleaed Chancellor 
of Oxford University in 1440 or 1441, an office he kept until 
144a, when he was probably succeeded by Thomas Gascoigne.* 
Although little is known about Grey’s life in Oxford save that 
he held the Chancellorship, studiedDivinity,and collected books, 
it seems possible that ms subsequent well-known interest in 
classical scholarship had its beginnings during his Oxford 
residence. Duke Humphrey’s first large donation of manuscripts 
reached Oxford in 1439;** hence Imowing Grey’s bibliopl^e 
leanings, and considering his position in the University, it is 

* Cf. ntpra^ p. 8), n. 6. 

* Cf. supra, p. 24. 

* Like Andrew Holes, cf. supra, p.78. 

*Cf.M/rv, p. 88. 

- On Grey cf. especially Schirmcr, op. cit. pp. iiS-ii, Da Bisticci. op. cit. pp. ai)-), 
Leland. Dt Seriptor/lms, pp. 461-2, and tiK artiw on him in the D.N.B. 

* #/ rsi uSrumqm opus LJrt Cau/ahrifft, rt eeiam mapsttr VilMmus Grry bArt idtm opus 
Oxouk m eamera sm iu aula Ba/lieli, Ga^igne, op. cit. p. 18). Gfcy's MSS. Lyra are now 
M^. Balliol CoU., Cbcford, nn. 166b. 171. 

' A. R. Wagner, ‘William Grey Bishop of Ely,* 9 June, loj^p. 427. 

* Le Neve, op. cit. vol. II, p. $8. On his numerous b^&es and dignities cf. JhU., vols. 
,p.6i5,Il.pp. 221,404, III, pp. 140.171, >*5.4J3- 

* Rtpstrum Caaetllarti, voL I, pp. xxxvi-vii. 

** Sopra, p. 66. 
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practically certain that he must have had access to these books 
Dcforc leaving Oxford.^ These and other texts, which possibly 
came into his hands, may have originated in him that curiosity 
for the antique which was to increase considerably during his 
visit to Italy. That such interest had already been aroused in him 
before reaching Italy would appear from some manuscripts, 
which werewritten for him during his visit to Cologne, and whicH 
contain classical and neo^classidu texts,* which would hardly 
have been commissioned save by a person interested in human¬ 
ism. 

Grey’s main interest was, however, not the study of ancient 
and humanistic literature but theology,* and it was with a view to 
furthering his knowledge of this subjea that he went abroad 
once his term as Chancellor of Oxford had expired. He left 
England during the autumn of 1442* with a numerous retinue, 
which included two fellows of Balliol College, Richard Bole, 
afterwards Archdeacon of Ely, and Nicholas Saxtoun, in order 
to go to Cologne to read at that University. Once there he 
proceeded to be incorporated with Bole and Saxtoun into the 
faculty of Divinity as blasters of Arts of Oxford, the incorpora¬ 
tion taking place on December 1st, 1442.* During his visit to that 
city Grey also appears to have alternated the study of theology 
with book collecting, his additions to his library including 
classical and humanistic texts as well as treatises onDivinity and 
Canon Law.* Grey left Cologne for Italy in somewhat dramatic 
circumstances. His open display of wealth had been noticed by 
some local robbers, who planned to watch for his departure 
in order to capture liim and hold him up to ransom once he was 
outside the aty walls. But Grey became aware of the danger. 

* This it very probable coaudering the immediate popularity of Gloucester’s gifts in 
University circl^ cf. Ej^rkJm Atadmuat, vol. I, pp. 245 ~ 6 * 

* Now MSS. (CU.) Dd. Xin. 2 (Geero) copiea oy T. Werken for in 1444, Balliol 

G> 11 . Oxford, no. 29). (Works of Sicco Polenion) copied by the same scribe in 1445, almost 
certainly for Grey. VespasiarK) states that Grey was already aware of Italian prominence in 
the clasMcs before leaving EMiand, and that m thought be could become acquainted with 
nco^lassicism only in Italy. (I^ Bisded. op. dt. p. ai 5). 

. * His studies and the remains of his library wttneaa to such an interest. 

* CaltHdar of t'rfneb RoiU, p. )$5. 

' Keussen, Dit Malriktl dtr Umptrtitd! KS/h, vol. I, p. 457. On Bole cf. hi/ra,j>p. 96-7. 
Saxtoun presented MSS. Balliol CoU. Oxford, nn. aj, 74, 101, 146b (Petraru, Cicero Pro 
Aubia), 15}, 265, to the CoUcce. 

* (X supra, n. 2; Besides Werken, scribes patronized by Grey in Cologne induded a 
Thialmam filiut Rtynrr/ who copied .NIS. Balliol Coll. Oxford, no. 2S in 1442, (he also trans* 
cribed MSS. Corpus Christi CoU. Cambridge, no. 68, Gonville and Caius Coll. Cambridge, 
no. 114) and perhaps Heinrich Horn of Dusseldorf who copied MS. Balliol Coll. Oxford, 
no. j jio. On Ik>lv (ranscribing MSS. fur Grey while in Cologne cf. imjrt, p. 96. On Grey's 
acquiring MSS. in Cologne cL also Da Btsiicd, op. dt. p. 214. 
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classics appears to have taken a keen interest in philosophy.^ 
Instead or Jiving in lodgings like the average student, he ke^ up 
his own impressive housraold, as he had done in Cologne,* 
indulging at the same time in patronage and book collecting.* 
It was wMe he was at the school of Guarino that Grw came 
across the humanist Niccolh Perotd, then a young and needy 
scholar.* The unusual gifts of the young man made a consider¬ 
able impression upon Grey, who per^v^ his ability, and being 
acquainted with his circumstances, invitra him to s^e in his 
household and study at his expense.* In 1446 Perotd was already 
established in Grey’s house,* and thanks to his patron’s liberality 
he found himself provided with the necessary means to purchase 
the books he neraed, and pay for his studies. In return he 
perhaps copied some manuscripts for his patron, but evidence on 
this point is not conclusive.* 

Grey’s visit to Ferrara was not a long one. On 18 November, 
1445, Grey, who since Icxvlng Er^land had succeeded Bekynton 
in a prebrada^ stall at Li<££iel{* was appointed Heniy Vi’s 
Proctor in the Court of Rome,* so that during 1446, after scarcely 
one year in Ferrara, he was compelled to leave the school oE 
Guarino to take up his new dudes in Rome.* ^th him went his 
prot^ Perotd, but shortly after thev had setded there the young 
Italian left his patron, to enter with the latter’s permission the 
household of Cardinal Bessanon in order to improve his know¬ 
ledge of Greek.*After the death of Pope Eugenius in 1447, Grey 
soon gained the favour of Pope Nicholas V who shared his love 
of books, and had once been a noted professional humanist.* 
As a residt of this at the end of 1448 Grey was already a Papal 

' Bertooi, op. dt. p. 167. The philoeophicel vorkt fennefly in hii Ubreiy confiim dat. 

* De Bitdca, dt pp. 

* UiJ., p. 114. U. also n. 5. 

* On Pecotti cf. Metesti, Ptr U ^romieg^ tkU* Vit 4 1 MgU Seriih di N kn h Among 

Geer's eeetont foe asking Peiotti to join his bouaebc^ mere was also that Grey wanted a 
realMt acbolat in his house, (Da Bisded, op. dt p. 114). 

*Cf. MS.^.L.) Vat Uilk no. 1180 (containing granunadcal creadses inchidit^ foe 
RAc/BTWsofQiirius Cbnsultus Pottunatianus) fo. 118': Aptdmfragfmntim d$ dipbtbcif^ 
h mtmHssim todkt rtp tr t tm tst ftiitiltr ptr Nitoistm Ptrothm am Ftrwrim ^ai 
am a fum^jsimtm mrtm d. Cmitimm Oat uat ^adadnsmimgm ttMir am mmm tgmt. 
As Perotd was bom in 14S9 (Merced, op. dt p. 17) this MS. was written in 1446. It is 
unlikelr that this MS. was made for Grey for it beafsPeroed'sanm. Ii is, howerer, highly, 
probable that Grey arailed himself of Perotd’s ability as a scribe. 

* Le Nere, op. dt red. I, p. 6t), P.R. 1441-6. p. tpo. 

* Da Bisded, op. dt p. 114. As Perotti was already in Beaaarion's bouse in 1446 (Mercad, 
op. dt p. 51} Grey must have left Fetnua in 1446, possiUy during foe autumn. 

* Da DiMioci, op. dt pp. 147, aio,'ai4-). 

* On foe early career of Nicboka V cf. G. Sforxa, Lm ptirit, U fmdg/i* t it dr 

NiftM Vt Lucca, 1884. 
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Protonotaiy,^ and when the See of Lincoln fell vacant in 1450, 
he was unsuccessfully provided to it.^ Failure with Lincoln does 
not appear to have discouraged Nicholas Vfrom his intention of 
bestowing an English bishopric upon Grey: hence when four 
years later the Bishopric of Ely vacant, he was, this time 
successfully, providea to it by the Pope.* 

During his sojourn at the Curia Grey’s position placed him in 
close contact with many of the humanists residing there, who 
must have encouraged him to join in their pursuits. Cardinal 
Bcssarion, with whom he was on good terms, was among them:* 
another was Poggio, who, after Grey had returned to England, 
wrote to him from Florence tendering his congratulations on 
his elevation to the Bishopric of Ely, offering advice, and asking 
him to write from England.* Nor did the patronage which had 
distinguished Grey in Ferrara end once Perotti had left him: the 
poet Capgrave, when ill in Rome in 1450, was visited and kindly 
treated by him,* and the scribe Werken, whom he had first met 
in Cologne, is found working for him in Rome.* In addition to 
the boo^ which Werken was preparing for him. Grey acquired 
several other manuscripts in Rome, with the resiilt that when he 
finally settled again in &igland in 1454,* his collection of classical 

* C.P.R. voL X, pp. 588-^, )o8. The bishopric was given instead to John Chedworth 
after Grey had surrmidered hu provision, {Ibid., vol. X, p. 600). 

* On 11 Juf^ 14)4. {Ibid; vol. ^ p. 698). 

* His acquaintantt with Bcssarion is disclosed by Perotti’s bect>tning a rnember of that 
Cardinal’s household thanks to Gr^’s influence wiA him (Da Bisticci. op. cit. pp. 2i4>s). 
Edward IV's copy of the 1471 edition of Bessarion’s orations is in the Vatican Library 
(J. Philippe, Oriffm de I'Imprimtrit i Paris d'aprii des deevmtnis imdits, Paris, 18B), p. 95). 

* Mai, op. cit. voL X, pp. 296-7. Grey was very popular at the Curia, (Da Bistied, op. dt. 

p. 21)). 

* J. Capgtave, Ubtr Dt lUustribtu Htariris, ed. F. C. Hingeston, (R.S.) London, 18)8, p. 
221. Capgrave dedicated his c<xnmcntaries on the Cm^and the Aets to Grc)’. Grey’s copies 
of these are now MSS. Balliol Coll. Oxford, nn. 189-90. Capsrave may have d^ved his 
knowledge of Domenico di Bandino’s Encydopedias {Yt Solaet of Pilffims by Jobm Cap- 
Kratt,eA. A. C Mills, Oxford, I9ii,pp. 1 j, 42,4), 4^} from the MSS. oftrat work owned by 
Grey, on which cf. hfra, p. 94. Grey took mo an inrerest in the English Hospice in Rome 
(Flynn, op. cit p. 130). 

*Cf. the colophcm of MS. Balliol Coll. Oxford, no. 238, pt. x: Istt liber hteepttu erat 
Lolonit awto Domini 144) todir rntniis Dtttmbris «i fmilus tsl P.omt amto Domini 1448 eS lodie 
mensis Ftbmarii. T. Wtrkan. Some of the volumes of this MS. were written by Laurence 
Dyamant. His colophon shows that the MS.was transcribed for Gr^ Laurtmitu Dyamantis 
serijuitadhutilacioatmtfjptpiacpi^tdgtntistdridomimCmUtrmiCrai. . . As Werken was in 
Col^nc in 144) he must have joined Grey in Italy and not gone there with him. 

' Grey was already in England in Septmber 14)4, when ^ was consecrated Bishop at 
Mortlake (Le Neve, op. dt vol. I, p. 339). But he may have settled here again in I4)^wncn 
he was sent home to bring the pallitm to Cardinal Kemp (C.P.R. vol. P* 

>ther hand Vespasiano states that he was in Rome when he w*as provided to the See of Ely 
Da ISisticci, op. cit p. xi)). He must have been in England from the second part of 1431 

> the beginning of 14)2 since letters of protection for his journey to Rome were issu^ 

11) October, 14)1,and 12 March, 1432 {Calendaro/FrtaebRsdls,^, 387, 391). 
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and neo<lassiGd writings had assumed respectable proportions. 

Outing his tenure of die Bishopric of Ely, Grey found himself 
burdened with state business as well as ecclesiastical duties; 

; during the course of the Qvil War he served on a commission 
for arbitration between the Dukes of York and Somerset.^ But 
politically his sympathies were decidedly Yorkist, and in June 
1460 it was he and George Neville, Bishop of Exeter, who took 
an armed force to join the Earls of Warwick and Salisbury.* 
From 25 October, 1469, until the following July Grey occupied 
the office of Treasurer,* and after Edward IV’s restoration he 
found more employment from the Crown in diplomatic and 
political capacities.* Always, whether in his diocese or in his 
Manor of Holbom, he appears to have lived in great state and 
followed his favourite stuoies until his death on 4 August, 1478.* 

Accordiiig to Vespasiano, Grey purchased books in Cologne, 
Florence, Padua, and Ferrara,* and the remains of his collection 
confirm the statement of his biographer. He had begun to collect 
already during his residence in cWord, where his private library 
seems to have enjoyed a certain reputation in academic circles.* 
Several of his boolb were actually acquired by him in Oxford: 
others probably came to him from relatives, as was the case 
with his copy of Higden’s Poiicbromcon* some he obtained possi¬ 
bly from religious institutions.^ But the main bulk, and by far 
the most important part of his collection, was acquired by him 
during his travels abroad. In Cologne he not only purchased 
several manuscripts, but he also encouraged members of his 
own household, like Richard Bole, and loc^ scribes, like Theo- 
dorick Werken, who later joined him at Rome in 1448, to copy 
manuscripts for him.* When he reached Florence he immediately 

* RviDcr, op. cit. Yol. XI, p. 362. 

* Worcester, Amtalts Rirnm Ai^kartm, p. 772; P.R. 1466-77, pp. 176, 211. In 1471 he 
was one of the ambassadors treating with tne Srats (Rymcr, op. cit. vol. XI, pp. 717,748, 
776)- 

* Le Nev^ cit. vol. I, p. $39; Wharton, At^ia Sacra, vol. I, p. 672. 

* Da Bisticci, op. cit. p. 214. 

^ Cf. Ji^a, p. 86; MSS. BaUiol CoU. Oxford, nn. 25, 40, 42, 229, were almost oertiunly 
purchased by Grey in Oxford. 

* Now Ml Balliol Coll. Oxford, no. 236. 

* Like MS. BaUiol CoU. Oxford, no. 178, which he probably obtained from St. Mary’s, 
Woburn. 

* MSS. BaUiol CoU. Oxford, nn. 13,124b, were probably acquired by Grey in CeJogoe; 
on other MSS. acquired there by him cf. capra, p. 87, n. 6. For Bole as Grey’s scribe cf. 
Mra, p. 96. The following MSS. were tranKtibra by Werken for Grey: MSS. BaUiol CoU. 
Oxfonl, nn. 66,67a, 328, pts. i(?), 2, and the MSS. mentioned njpne, p. 87, n. 2. On Werken 
in Rome cf. a^a, p. 00. Gtev may have brought Werken to Englaivd with Um, this being 
suggested by MS. Bwol Oxford, no. 34, which was foished by this scribe in London 
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went to see the famous bookseller Vespasiano da Bisdcd,^ and 
he befriended while there the scribe Antonio Mario/ who with 
another Florentine scribe, Gherardo del Grisj^o/ prepared 
several manuscripts for him. More books were obtainea by him 
in Padua, Ferrara, and in Rome, where besides purchasing many 
he employed scribes.* Foreign and especially German scribes 
app^ to have found favour with Gr^, who even after his return 
to Wgland availed himself of the services of Reynbold, a German 
scribe working in Oxford, who transcribed several theological 
treatises for him during thep^od 1461-65.* 

Unlike such continental bibliophiles of his time as Federico da. 
Montefeltro, he does not appear to have disapproved of printing, 
since there is now preserved in. Balliol G)llege a printed 
Josephus,* formerly in his library. Grey’s library* shows clearly 
that theology of a Scotist complexion was his main interest. 
Of the extant manuscripts once possessed b]y him the majori^ 
contain theological treatises. An important minority, however, is 
constituted by classical and modem writim^, amongst which are 
to be found several Latin translations m>m the Greek. The 
Renaissance versions of Greek authors suggest Grey’s special 
interest in philosophy: amongst them were Aristotle’s Po/tfics* 
and the { 4 eudo Platonic Asdoelms^ and Plato’s EmH- 

pbroH,' Timaeus^' and Apoh^ SocraHs,^ He also owned Rinuccio 
Aretino’s Latin text of the Brutus correspondence,* Fxan- 

in 1461. Werken w*» >tUI alire in 147S, when be finished a two volume St. Jerome now 
MSS. Trinkjr CoIL Ombeidge, nn. M»>t. 

* Da Bisded, op. dt. p. 114. MSS. BaUk 4 CoU. Osfotd, on. 7ttv i}4» * 4 *c> ^ which 

belonged to Giey, were copied Antonio Mario in 144S, i44t»tna t4^.Na. Ttbaod X14 
were made exproily for Grey, this beiiw shown by scriMt notes, cf. foe instance no. 154, n>. 
a': Lmt Mkittr mi ttmmuimt Chm^t Sm. Mario worked for V rspasian o (Manarinri, 
tiUmhn jhi R/ pp. X-U). 1 ^. Bslliol GdL Oxford, no. a4tb was copied by 

Gherardo del Qriagto in 14^. Grey obtained it in all pcobsbilin hoax Vespasiaoo, sinoe 
it is known that Gnagio woriced for Grey's btographer (MSS. (VX.) Vat. Orb. nn. i|i4v 

' Ct. aipr^p.<^ 

* Now Mm. Balliol CoU. Oxfotd, nn. aot-S. 109, aid, 191. Reynbold was working in 
Oxford ss early as 14) 1 

*Weiss, Tbt Esrimt Cttalapms ^th$ Ukrtn CoikgLp. 554, n. so. 

* Besides his MSS. now in tbelibiaiy of Bellied Odlege, Oxfo^ a liat of which is in 

R O. Coxe, Cs/mkffu CmSemt MSS. mi m CaUtgu Oxmimtibm btik 

part 1 , passm. Grey owned the following MSS.: MSS. (B.M.) Royal, 7.F.XII, (B.L.) Laud. 
Misc. no. 209 (C.U.) Dd. XIII. 2, Ff.lV.ii, Kk.lV.a, Musfo I^tin, Antw^, nn. 5a. 77, 
Bibliothique de la Ville, Douai, no. 750. Ldand's account of Balliol induon 

several classical and humanistic MSS. now there no longer, the majority of whidi came 
doubtless from Grey. Cf. Leland, CtUmlmm^ v<d. IV, pp. 60-7. 

* MS. Balliol C(^ Oxford, no. a^. 

* Now part of MS. Balliol CoU. Oxford, no. lai. 

* Now part of MS. Balliol CoU. Oxfotd, no. yij. 

* Now part of MS. Balli^CoU. Otford, no. lyi. 
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cesco Filelfo’s version of two orations of Lysias and one of 
Dio Chrysostomos,* Valla’s Thucydides,* Plutarch’s De VirtuU U 
Vitii^ latinized by Cendo Romano, Ludan’s Dt Amuitia* and 
the Latin Aesop by Rinuedo Aretino.* Strangely enough Grey 
does not appear to have possessed the modem translations of 
P^tarch’s which were so popular during the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, but of course it is possible that he had a copy of them now 
lost. Several other humanist translations from the Greek are 
registered by Leland in his account of Balliol College Library.* 
But diis is not in itself proof that Grey was once Sieir owner, 
although it is ^te probable that most of them came from him. 
Some medieval translations of Greek ecdesiastical authors were 
also to be found in Grey’s libr:^ alongside with that of St. John 
Chrysostomus by Ambrogio Traversari.* Instead no original 
Greek texts appear to have been owned by him, while the only 
evidence of any interest in the Greek language Is provided by a 
Graeco-Latin dictionary,* a medieval compil&on of little value, 
possibly similar to the Vtrha ffua et inUrpntacioms litiffie latim 
given to Oxford by Duke Humph^.* 

Passing to the Tirin classics, besides several works well-known 
throughout the huddle Ages, Grey possessed the Panegfrki 
Aw* and Pliny’s Pamgfric to both of which had only 

been discovered by Giovanni Audspa in 1433 in Mainz,* the 
Nato^a/ Hist^ of the Elder Pliny** and the pseudo-Plinian Do 
Viris the compilations of Nonius Marcellus** and 

Festus Pompeius,** the latter a very rare text even in Italy until 
the end of the fifteenth century,** Quintilian,** Gcero’sLmers** 
and various of the recently ^^scovmd orations and rhetorical 
works.** Besides these, the Art Rietorua of Chirius Consultus 
Fortunadanus, and the treatise on diphthongs by the Pseudo- 


»Cf. 

•MS 




• Now {MR of MS. Balliol CoU. Osfecd, no. 915. 

•Now pan of MS. Ballit^ CoU. Oxfofd, no. i)x. 

• CoUttimu, toL IV, pp. 60-7. 

• MSS. Balli(^ ColL Oifotd, no. 154-}. 

• Cf. p. 65. 

• Now part of w. Balliol Ozfotd, no. 915. 

• jK CkMmi Atristt, ed. R. Sahhadini, Roma, 1991, p. ta. 

•• Now paft of MSS. Balliol CaU. Oxfecd, no. 149, aSt, a97. 

Sahbiwini, StoptrU. red. n, p. aaa. 

•• Now MS. Baluol ColL Oxamd, no. 191. 

••Now MS. Balli<d ColL Oxfonl, no. a^^ Thia MS.iDcludea foutteea bo<dci of letaes 
Ad A^iam, and the aixteea hooka of letteca Ad Ftmiiunt. 

••Now MSS. BalU^ CeJL Otfotd, nn. a4ii^ b, d, e, (CU.) Dd. Xm. a. Gief owned alao 
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Apuleius were probably also in his hands, since Perotti made a 
copy of both in Grey’s house in Ferrara.^ Neither historians noi 
p<Kts occupy a prominent place in the collection. On the other 
hand treatises on grammar and rhetoric are common. Among the 
Latin authors Gccro occupies the main place with several sump¬ 
tuously prepared volumes, a clear indication that their owner 
shared the humanists’ devotion for this author. 

Of much interest also is the contemporary side of the library. 
Besides the writings of early humanists and polymaths like 
Domenico di Bandino,* Benvenuto da Imola,* and Petrarch, of 
whom he possessed the letters,^ Grey owned works by Valla,* 
Flavio Biondo,* Tortellio,* Aurispa,’ Poggio,’ Bruni,* Grasparino 
Barzizza,* Guarino,* Francesco Barbaro,^artolomeo Fazio,* and 
perhaps Giovanni dz Ravenna**and Sicco Polenton.** Norshould 
it be omitted to mention that he owned a copy of Richard de 
Fury’s Pbilobiblorty^^ a book which doubtless appealed to his 
bibliophile instincts. 

William Grey left his collection to the library of Balliol 
College,where part of itisstill kept.“AccordingtoLcland,** he 

' Cf. suprat p. 89, n. 

* Hn copy of the F<mi Kerwm MtmonkUhm it now MS. Balliol Oxfoid, no. sji8. 

* Grey’s copy of Benvenuto’s commentsxy on Lucan is now MS. Balliol CoU. Oxford, 
no. 144. He alM owned Dionigi da Borro San Sq»okro’s commentary on Valerius Maximus, 
hit copy being fK>w MS. Balliol Coll, ^tford, no. i is. 

* Now MS. Balliol CoU. Oxford, no. 126. 

* Besides Valla’s Thucydides, {suprat he probably owned the copy of the 
and the m Raudensm and in F<r/Mir now MS. Balliol ColL Oxford, no. 2)3. 

* Grev owned Biondo’s ItaJia lUtutraia and TorteUio’s Dt his copies being 

now MSS. Balliol Coll. Oxford, nn. 286, 290. 

^ He possess^ Aurisna’s Dt tmUtHliom praetidetUiat AltxmnH Hmmihtdh, fU,^ and an 
oration of Poggio. Cf. NiSS. Balliol CoU. Oxford, tm. ixj, 315. 

' Besides several of his versions from the Greek, Grey possessed Brunt’s pte&oe to die 
Pbaedo^ now part of MS. Balliol CoIL Oxford, na 1x5, the IrtmmvDa, Commmtaris Rsnaar 
Graecanm, arid a Latin version of three speeches from the ninth book of the UM. Grey’s 
copy of these is now part of MS. Balliol (^U. Oxford, no. tiy. 

* Grey’s copy t^Barzizza’s letters is now MS. BaUiol CoU. Oxford, no. 13a. His MS. of 

Guarino’s orations and letters is now MS. Balliol CoU. Oxford, no. 135. He also owned MS. 
BaUiol CoU. Oxford, no. 125, which includes orations by Guarino, and Barfaaro. 

His copy of Fazio’s In LaurtHlitm VoUom Crammatietm is in MS. BaUiol CoR Oxford 00. 
151. 

**Grey was probably the owner of MSS. Balltol ColL Oxford, on. 288,295, whidt contain 
works by Giovanni da Ravenna and Sicco Polenton. 

Now MS. Balliol CoU. Oxford, no. 166a. 

** Although we possess no contemporary evidence on it, it seems certain dsac Grey’s 
books resell Balltol after his death. That they were acquit^ by the college after 1475 is 
quite certain since thev include a printed Josephus (.snpra. p. 92) issued about 1475. Grey 
contributed to the building of Balliol Library. His coat of arms is sdU to be found on two 
of the library witHlows. 

** Lelarul, CoUtetanea, vol. IV, p. 22. No trace of these MSS. is to be found either in die 
library of Peterhouse, nor in its catalogue compiled in 1418-81, printed in James, A ... 
Catalopit 0/ tbt Mamueripts ... e/ Ptitrumse, CamMfgtf pp. 3-26. Possibly Grey neves pr^ 
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also presented several books to Peterhouse, Cambridge, of which 
he was Visitor as Bishop of Ely, and the Master of which, John 
Warkworth, was one of his chaplains. As a collection it was no 
doubt one of the most important of its kind formed by an Eng¬ 
lishman during the fifteenth century, and it is doubtful whether 
even the library assembled by John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester,* 
exceeded it in numbers and variety or contents. It is chiefly of 
importance because it contained works hitherto unknown in 
England which became available to at any rate some Oxford 
scholars after 1478. 

The jx)sition of Grey in the history of English humanism 
should, like that of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, be viewed 
from the angle of patronage rather than that of acti^ scholarly 
j achievement. His main intellectual interest seems to have been 
Divinity, and although he was genuinely interested in things 
classicd,it is very doubtful that he ever went beyond reading his 
books. That he knew Greek is unlikely, although opportunities 
for learning it were amply available to him in Ferrara. The ab¬ 
sence of Greek texts in his library,as wcllas theomission of Greek 
quotations in Free’s letters* to him, corroborates the already 
stroi^ suspicion that he knew no Greek, for it seems probable 
that Free would have Haunted his knowledge of it in his letters 
if it would have been understood by his patron. 

If Grey’s scholarship was indiHerent,* his patronage was 
I undoubtedly discriminating and far reaching. Thanks to him 
' Perotti could pursue his studies,* Free was able to go to Italy,* 
and Baliiol College acquired a very large collection of classic^ 
and humanistic manuscripts. There is no doubt that we owe 
much of Free’s brilliant achievement to Grey, since it seems very 
unlikely that he could have distinguished himself as a classic^ 
scholar had he remained in England. This places Grey on a level 
with Duke Humphrey, and if the latter exceeded him in his 
patronage of Italian scholars. Grey was on the other hand re¬ 
sented MSS. to this college but gave some to his chaplain Warkworth who was Master 

I of Peterhouse from 147% to 1498. Warkworth was a benefactor of his colle« library, and 
I consequently it is possible that Leland may have seen Grey’s tume on some MSS. presented 
by Warkworth, and inferred from that that Grey had given them. 

* On which cf. infra, p. 117. 

* Free’s letters to others contain occasional quotations in Greek, (Schirmer, op. dc. p. 
iji. 

* A letter of Grey to the Convent of Ely written in 1465 is in MS. Lambeth Palace, no. 
448, fo. 99'; but it IS probably the work of a secretary arid suggests no classical influences. 

* Cf. supra, p. 89, infra, p. 107. 
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sponsible for the b^inniogs of one of the greatest fif tee n th cen¬ 
tury English humanists. 

The biblio;^ule and classical interests of Grey were shared by 
his secretafy^ ^ichafd Bole.* The connexion between them had in 
all likeliho^ originated at Balliol -G>llege, where Bole held a 
fellowships at the time of Grey’s residence there. When Grey 
went to Germany in 144a, Bole accompanied him and matricu¬ 
lated with him at Cologne University;* it is not known, however, 
whether he also followed him to Ferrara and Rome.* From 
1452-^ Bole held a prebend in St. Paul’s, London,* and he was 
TGng’s Gerk’ in 14^8,* when he was appointed with John 
Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, and others to bring Henry Vi’s 
obraence to the newly-elec^ Pius II.* In 1467 at the latest Jbe 
rejoined his friend G^cey who appointed him Archdeacon of 
Ely during that year.* like Grey, Bole was one of the early 
benefactors of Balliol College libraij, the books he. presented to 


Poggio^s De Vera NoH/itafe and De j^Poritia,* Gaspanno Bar- 
2izzaL*sDeEkcuHom,^zLexifonoESetvixts* commentary on Vergil 
by Guarino,* and the Letters of Leonardo Bruni.* Amongst 
these Guadno’s Lexieon is pardcularlv interesting, and it is 
possible that it came from Grey, from wnom may also have come 
^e other manuscripts in Bole’s collection executed by the scribe 
WerkexL** Besides being a discriminating bibliophile. Bole was 
also an accomplished scribe. During his visit to Cologne he is 
known to have transcribed texts for Grey,** but his skiUwas also 

* Oo Bole cf. Mitchell, /Mu Tipkfu pp- 74 ^. Oa his being e fellow of Bellitd cf. MS. 
Balliol G> 1 L Oxford, no. 258, fo. 1*. 

* or. Mtnt, p. 87. IBs sppotncinent as a tnemt t tr to teooTcr cnooer in Endand due to tfw 


Hoapke p. 90,0. 5). 

* Le Ne^ op. dt toI. n, p. 490. He ^>peaa as Pr e bendary of St. Mary Southwdl, 
in 1450 (Fly^ op. dt. p. 129). 

« AR. 1452-01, p. 487. 

* Le Ne^ op. dt. toL I, p. «5i. Bole died in 1477 iJMd^ red. I, p. 551). 

* Now MS. oalliol CoU. Oxford, 00.127 (copien w T. Werken in 1450). 

* Now pan of MS. Balliol Oxford, 00.125.MS. contains uso a commentary 
00 Sallust and a treadae by Giles of Rome. 

■ In MS. Balliol Cc^ Oxford, no. 287 (copied hy T. Weriten in 1410). On diis L rxfe ae cf. 
JJ Ayir UiaMwrjtf, pp. >1-2. The Ijodcm in this MS. is the shorter of die 


(IW^ toL I, p. 551). 
tr T. Werken in 1450). 
MS. contains uso a 


commentary 


ro reoensioos distinguished by Sabnadinl. 

* Now MS. BaUioi CdL Oxford, no. 510^ (copied by T. WeAen in 1449). 

^ Now MSS. Balliol CNL Oxfo^ nn. 54,127,287, 510. 

^MS. Balliol ColL Oxford, 00. 78a Augusdne), was written by Bole In Cofogne for 
rcey in 1442. The Salhist traosetibed Bole u now MS. Ballitd CoU. Oxford, no. ajS. 
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allied to increase his own collection as is testified by a Sallust 
wmch he finished in 1461.^ 

So fiur all the exponents of modem learning in England 
belonged to the patron and bibliophile type, together they 
shared but few of the' activities of the Italians, while perhaps their 
main characteristic was potentiality rather than aoual achieve¬ 
ment. Mere capability is, however, not enough to launch an 
intellectual movement, and had English humamsm not acquired 
a fresh impetus, its development would probably have come to 
a standstill. A new kind of scholar, who was a compromise 
between the type exemplified by Bekynton, Moleyns, and Grey, 
and the avera^ Italian humanist, be^an, however, to be found 
in England aner the middle of the &centh century, and is the 
product of the school of Guarino. 

The first Englishman presenting such features was Robert 
Hemmvn g. the second E^lish pupil of Guarino, whoTccame 
Jbean ^ Lincoln in 1452. A nephew of Richard Flemmyng, 
Bishop of Lincoln and founder of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
he was bom about 141$.* Through famity influence he soon 
found his way open to ecclesiastical preferment, and shordy 
after matriculating at Oxford University he obtained his first 
benefice, a prebend in Lincoln Cathedral.* At Oxford he lived in 
University College where he occupied rooms from January 1450,* 
and after obtaining his arts degree he continued to reside there,* 
probably in order to read Divinity. In 1458 Flemmyng, then a 
Master of Arts,* was elected one of the University Proctors.* 
This and his continued residence in rooms in college until the 
summer of 1445,* suggests that he had planned to take up an 
academic career, perhaps as a fitting introduction to advance¬ 
ment in the church. During 1^5 Flemmyng left Oxford in order 
to pursue his theological studies abroad, aim during the summer 
of 1444 he matriculated in the University of Cologne.’ It is 

> Cf. p. 96. n. IX. 

* Oo Fienunyng cf. etpectally Schinner, op. dc. pp. 141-9, D# SfrH>t 9 rHmt, pp. 

460-1, Tuner, op. cic. p. 287. The D.N.B. ^ves 2 short socount of him in the ertick 00 
Rkfatxd Fkmmug. The year of Flemmyng’t birth it unknown, but his going to Oxford In 
1420 suggests that be was bom about 1415. 

” Le l^ve, op. dt. toI. U, p. 187. He was installed into it ^ proxy on 3 August, 1430. 

* The rolls of the Compiituj of the Pretwaior of University Gsllege, Oxfo^ stUl pi^ 
s erv ed in the college treasury, show that Flemmyng took a room thm as a tommmssBs 
together with John Flemmyng in Janiury 1430, and fc^t it until 1432 when he started to 
occi^ a room alooe.He is styled Ma^sttrfot the first time in the Computus from Pentecost 
15 Henry VI to Putecost'16 Henry vl. * Poster aj thtHumrsi^ of Oxjhriy-^tA. I, p. 23. 

* Cou^utiUt Easter 22 Henry Vl-Putecoat 23 Henry VI. 

^ Ketmen, op. dt. voL 1, p. 477. 
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uncertain whether Grey was still in Colo^e when Flemmyi^ 
arrived: whatever the case as they had prc^bly met at Oxford 
it seems likely that Flemmyng’s travels were inspired by Grcy*s 
previous peregrinations.* 

The len^h of Flemmyng's visit to Cologne is uncertain, but it 
is certain tnat he did not tS^c a degree there since in 1446 he was 
still reading theology, this time at Padua, where he obtained his 
Bachelorship of Divinity on September 4th of the following 
^ear.* Already while in Padua Flemmrag had begun to take an 
interest in things classical. This is shown by his transcribing 
there Gccro's Ue Officiis? Moreover, the script of this copy 
displays very marked humanistic characteristics, no doubt 
denvM from the study of contemporary Italian manuscripts, 
and proves that Flcmmyng was already by that time under 
the iimuence of humanism. It was doubtless this interest in polite 
letters that Induced him after accomplishing his theological 
studies to foUow the lectures of Guarino da \^rona, as WMam 
Grey had done before him.* It is not known exactly when 
Flemmyng went to Ferrara: however, *t seems quite certain that 
he went there after obtaining his degree at Padua, and that he did 
not remain there after 14) i.* During his attendance at Guarino’s 
school, Flemmyng gained some knowledge of Greek, while his 
Latin acquired a neo-classical flavour whid.in spite of its short¬ 
comings, shows the thoroughness of his attempts to capture the 
spirit of humanism. Flemmyng’s return to EngLuid was followed 
by advancement in the church. In 1452 he was admitted Dean of 
Lincoln Cathedral:* in 1455 he was ^rea^ a chaplain to Henry 
VI:‘ two years later he was declared qualified for the Chancellor¬ 
ship of Oxford University though not a doaor.* Attainment of 

* On which cf. pp. t7>90. 

* Vcmift, op. eit. p. 77. Hii presence in Padut is tbo recorded on 1^ Jenuecy. 1446, when 
he WM one of the witnesses to Tbomss Belscoct’s degree hoc. at). 

* Cf. hi/r*, p. lo) n. 6. On Grey it Femit, cf. pp. tl-9. 

* Fkmmy^ cannot have g<^ to Fenaea to read under Guarino before the autumn of 
1447 since DC was in Padua until then. He must have left Ferrmia not later than 14) 1 since he 
was already in England in januar)* 1452, when he was installed Dean of Lirtcc^ CatfaedfaL 
The posaibUity of his leamng under Guarino at a buer date b eachided as be must have 
alr^y known Creek in 14)3, when he borrowed a Greek MS. p. ^). Moreover, 
when he visited Italy as King’s Proctor he would have been unable to Uve m rertaia, as is 
shosm by ^ case of Gccy had to leave that town after being appointed to that offioe 
(ji^, p. S9). The only contempota^ source for Flenunyng’s attendance of Guarino's 
school b Caibone'spanegyric of Guarino (Berto^ op. cit. p. 167). Ixhnd, Dt S(r ipt $r i k$u, 
p. 460, states diat Flemm^^g was a pupil of Battista Guarino, but Lebnd was clewy con* 
fouling Battista with his father. 

* On at January, 14^2, (Le Neve, op. cit. vol. 11 , p. 33). C.P.R. vol. X, p. 130. 

* Boase, op. dt. voL 1 , p. 23. Thu b the only knenm instartoe of such a dispens a ti on, 
which shows the University’s anxiety to place him under an obligation. 
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an important ecclesiastical position hadnot, however, caused him 
to set aside his literary interests. His borrowing of a Greek manu¬ 
script from D^ley Priory in 1455* suggests that he had not 
relinquished his C^:eek studies, and that perhaps he was anxious 
to obtain as many Greek books as he could lay nands on. Luckily 
for Flemmyng’s intellectual pursuits he was soon to return to 
Italy. Ludovico Carbone in his funeral paneg3rric of Guarino 
states that it was Flemmyng’s proficiency in the humanities that 
caused his appointment as King’s Proctor in Rome in 1455.* 
That this was the only reason that led to such an appointment 
may perhaps be open to doubt, but it almost certainly was one of 
the main causes for it, other reasons being obviously his know¬ 
ledge of Italy and his personal ability. For motives unknown to 
us rlemmyng did not leave for Rome then: however, his com¬ 
mission was renewed two years later,* and both in 145 7* and 145 8* 
he was appointed also fang’s Orator to Pope CalHxtus HI. 
Actually lus departure from England must have taken place 
before the autumn of 145 8 when he was to be found at the C^urt 
of Rome, and was appointed an Apostolic Protonotary by Pope 
Pius n.*llie Roman Curia with its establishment of distinguished 
scholars could but prove a congenial residence for Flemmyng, 
who doubdess while there collected most of the classical and 
modem texts which he presented to Lincoln College in 1465.* 
His appK>intment as King’s Orator with John Tiptoft in 1459* 
on an embassy which never materialize was made during 
this visit, but political events in England were soon to terminate 
his *Roman career.* As a supporter of Henry VI Flemmyng could 
hardly expect employment from the Yorkists: it is therefore 

* Now MS. (BX.) Laud. Gr. oo. i8 (Sc. Basil’s The foUowing noie on fo. i' 

shows bow it reached Flemmyng: hu Uher ut dt MaihU A Dtrt^ tamodahu rnmrMJi^dn 

Rabtrio dietm Ljmoiidt m id^is tpiphtmt mm Domini metcHij. 

■Bextoni, op. dc. p. 167. He was appealed Prooot inRomeon 18 March, 14J5, (P.R. 
141Z-61, p. a77). 

■ On 4 February, 1457 (IW., p. 556). 

* Ibid.j, pp. $62,424. Plonmyng was still in England in 1457 (MS. Uncolo GoU. Ozford, 
no. to. 

*Flemm^^'s presence at the Roman Oiria in 1458 is proved by his appointment as 
Proconotary which emitted him to take his oath of ofc e before the Carainat of San 
Lorenxo in Damaso (c.P JL voL XI, p. 681). Had be been in England at the time be would 
have been rrauiied to take the oath bdore an EngliA Bidiop, as was for instance foe case 
of Thomas Chaundler when he was made a Proconotary in 1480 (Ibid.^ voL Xm, p. 80). 
Flemmyng mxut have already taken his oafo on November, 14)8,when bewu styU 
*PxoCoootary* in a Papal letter (IM/., vol. XI, p. j 17). 

* On fois collection d'. Weiss, Tbt Emrlitst Cstmoffm At Ubrmy «/ UmoA CoUtgf^ 
passim. 

’ P. 1 L 1452-61, p. 487. The commission describes Flemmyng as ’King’s Qerk.’ 
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not surprising to find that his proctorship came to an end with 
the accession of Edward IV to the English throne in 1461. It is 
true that already in the spring of X460 ne was planning a return 
to E^land:^ none the less this was not due to the termination of 
his omce then, since his successor, Francesco Coppini, the noto¬ 
rious Bishop of Temi,whom Pius n had sentto Ei^land as l^^e 
in i4j 8 and who had only too readily idcntifica himself with 
the Yorkist cause, was only appointed King’s Proctor in Rome 
in 1461.* Back in England Hemmyng went once more to live in 
University College, Qbeford, where he occupied rooms during the 
period 1462-72.* His activities during this time are unknown, 
though one can easily conjecture that he must have continued 
with his favourite studies. But a donation of classical and 
modem texts made by him to Lincoln Colley' Qxford,in 1465,* 
attracts attention during these otherwise oMcure years for his 
biography. Lincoln was, like University College, an Oxford 
foundation dedicated exdusively to the pursuit of Divinity. By 
1465 Flemmyng had already the experience of two long visits to 
Italy and was well imbued with the spirit of neo-dassidsm. 
Hence it appears practically certain that behind this donation 
rested a desire to improve the theological studies pursued in 
Lincoln College through the introduction of Italian values. 
Had it not been so why shoyld he have showered upon those 
medievally minded theologians a valuable collection of texts of 
purely cmsical interest? 

The Court of Rome doubtless made a strong appeal to 
Flemmyng. Not only did he return to Rome, but he also 
followed the Papal Court to Tivoli during the summer of i 475 -* 
The nature of his curial duties at this time is uncertain: on tiic 
other hand, we know that this visit lasted at least until the end of 
1477,* and that Flemmyng found suffident Idsure to dedicate 
himself to the pursuit of letters. Some of his Latin poems were 


* A — to aod hii retinue to die numbef of tvelye return i n g to Eogkod vm 
iifued in Siena on a6 April, 1460 (C.P.R. toL XI, p. J 74 )* 

•P.R. 1461-7, p. 55‘ 

iMwardlV-iiEdwardlV. , „ ™ 

« WeiCTit E-wKw/ of tbo Uhmy of Lmoin CoUm, p. j n. 61. Ufl^ Fl^ 

omui’a gift neither clasaical nor humaniitic te«a were to be m 
the M474’ Uit of the college Ubiaty in JW. which ducloaea that the only literary MSS. 

dvre were Flenunvng’t. ..... 

* Where he fiiat conodotd the Lrnikmimtaloo T A m rtm m. That bia atay wiA ^ Papal 

&>urt in Tivoli mu« have ukeo place in 147J « clear, aa thia waa the only yearWore 
(when the LmnknitimnJoo waa finiahed, cf. iafru, p. 101) in which Smna IV apent the 
aummer at TitoU (Paator op. dt. voL W, p. i 49 )- ^ . 

* When be the liaodrehaiwMSat m Rome p* 102, n. 4). 
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composed during this second 'Roman period’ which also wit¬ 
nessed the rise of his friendship with the famous humanist and 
Papal Librarian, Bartolomeo Pktina, whom one may well imag¬ 
ine watching over Flemmyng’s studies in the Vatican Library.^ 
The year 1478 saw Flemmyng’s return to England and installa¬ 
tion iQ the Prebend of Leighton Buzzard in Oncoln Cathedral.' 
As far as we know he never left his native country again, and 
he died in 1483.* 

How Flemmyng’s interest in humanism arose must remain a 
matter for conjecture. Yet when we realize that he only left 
Oxford in.the summer of 1443, seems reasonable to suggest 
that he saw some of the boolts given by Gloucester to the Univer¬ 
sity in 1439, these were instrumental in attracting him 

towards d^icism. To this may be added the likelihood that he 
had already heard in Oxford of Guarino’s reputation as a human¬ 
ist and teacher,' and that this stimulated a desire in him to go to 
Ita^ to learn the humanities at his school. 

Hemmyng occupies a prominent position in the history of 
early English humanism b^use of his Latin writings, his biblio- 
phily, and his knowledge of Greek. This knowlrage, so far 
denied to fifteenth century Englishmen, he doubtless acquired 
from Guarino,' and soon the study of things Greek became one 
of his favourite intellectual pursuits.Thecompilation of aGraeco- 
T^Hn dictionary now lost but which was seen by Leland,* a task 
probably suggested to him by his teacher Guarino,* testifies to 
ms painstakmg study of that language. His industry in this 
respect is also emphasized by the numerous Greek notes which 
he scribbled on the margins of his books.^ No doubt his pro¬ 
ficiency in Greek was not such as to rival Free’s mastery of that 
language. Nevertheless it is evident that Flemmyng was suffi- 
ciendy well acquainted with it to imderstand classical texts and 

^ On hit knowledge of the Ubnry and friendship widi Pktina cf. LMoAracUmetdanm Ubri 
Dm , B . i5’-X4». 

* On December trd ^ Nere, op. dt voL II, p. 172). 

* On August 11^ He was buned in lincoln Qitbedial: his will was proved on aj August, 

(IWi, voL n, p. jj). 

* On Guarino’t citation in England cf. mfra, p. 107, n. 6. 

* This seems certain sinoe he kn^ Greek in 14)5 p. 99), and he could not have 
leamt it at Oxford or O^ogne. It is also most unlikdy that m could have learnt it in 
Padua, sinoe Greek was not taught at diat University during Flemmyng’s visit to that town. 
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words ^abbadini, 7 /Meiuh Agli Vmamttit p. $3). 

' O'. MSS. Lincoln Coll. Onbrd, nn. 41,43, 46, 84, and especially the notea in no. 43, ff. 
18*, 3^', 107% etc. The note on fo. 107' is espcdsdl^ interesting as it is a quotation rtooi 
an author abo mentioned in the LtnAnUtmaiist. 
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write in Greek characters without difficulty.' Passing to his 
Latin scholarship, we know that Flemmyng wrote several poems 
and epistles.' Uruortunately these are now lost,'but there luckily 
remains a volume of Latin verse by him printed in Rome during 
the last quarter of the fifteenth century,' which is valuable for 
our knowledge of his Latin learning. This work, which he 
entitled Lticmrattmadae Tib$irtinaey^^ first conceived, as its 
title shows, during his stay with the Papal Court at Tivoli in 
1473, finished in Rome in 1477.' The LMcuhratimadae 

opens with praises of Sixtus IV and his birthplace Savona, 
followed by the history of the Pope's youth. Sixtus IV's anxiety 
to embellish Rome, the jubilee of 147$,and the restoration of the 
Lateran and the Sixtine Bridge, occupy several lines of the poem. 
The Sixtine chapel is described, the Vatican library is compared 
with that of Alexandria, and the learning of its librarian, Platina, 
is extolled, all to the greater glory of Sixtus IV. The second 
book of the httcubratiwuulae begins with a description of the 
plague that ravaged Rome in 1475-76 obviously modelled in 
part upon Lucretius'account of the plague in Athens.' Short 
panegyrics of each of the Pope's relatives follow, and it ends 
with a final laudation of the poem's hero. Pope Sixtus IV. 

The value of the Ljteubratitmculat TibHrtinae is more historical 
than literary. Its hexameters contain a large number of false 
quantities, and possess neither the fluency nor the elegance of 
those of contemporary Italian humanists. Nevertheless it is 
quite evident that Flemmyng strove to give a classical atmo¬ 
sphere to his work. His diction, his metaphors, attempt to be 
those of a humanist. It is true that his prosody is often faulty and 
his Latinity unsatisfactory when judged by Italian standards; 
yet when we bear in mind that the LMCubratiunculae was the work 

> Cf. p. 101, n. 7. 

* IHts, HJsfpruervm dt AiiglUis, p. 65^ assigns the following works to 

Flcmmynp 'Lmihrcihmim Tibrnthumm Ubri Dm, Ejustolanm ai dii>trjot lOrtm mwimr, 

Jtvtrsi gtmrh libmm umm, Diettouaritm GrtMhLalimm, *t alia non pauca.' 

* Hain. no. 3012. The only known MS. of the Luetibra/imadae is MS. Nadonal'BiUiotbek, 
Vienna, no. 2^3. This is a copy executed in Italy during the last quarter of the fifiteMdt 
century, and, juaging from its appearattce, a presentation copy. Textual differences make it 
obvious that it is not a transcript of the printed uxt. A MS. including the huctdrra tlwmd a t 
as well as poems by Free and widow was seen by Leland (Leland, De Seriptorwms^ p. 486). 
On the iJtni/ratimctdat cf. Mann, op. cit. pp. 3-7. 

* Cf. MS. Nadonal-Bibliochck, Vienna, no. 2403, S. to'-'': LaaibracuaKftlanm tibm- 
Uaamm tmusiam pnttmterii dt taactusimo at beatissim in coruto Patr* tt domim mstn Six/a 
merJo diuma promdeniia sammo maximo^ Pontifie* Ubtr stcmtdm fw epologftitus tst txplkilt 
xaetia ^dem nmpUtmqm Romae iptis mnit dtttmbribus Anm paUae Mctteixxm. Pasr/- 
%eatus mra ipsius jaaetujimi domim mstri anm septimo. 

* Ijiadtraciimadarum Tiburtiuonau Ubri Dm, ff. i7'-2i'. 
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of an Englishman with a schoolman’s education, whose first 
direct contacts with Italian scholars began after he reached .an 
age when it is no longer easy to assimilate a new culture, it can 
but seem remarkable because of its freedom from scholastic 
convention, and its classical form and execution. As a historical 
document, besides'giving us an insight into its author’s capacities 
and being the earliest appreciation of an aspect of the Renaissance 
written by an Englishman, the hueubratiunculae is particularly 
important for giving us details of Sixtus IV’s youth not to be 
found elsewhere,' and for furnishing the only contemporary 
mention of Sixtus IV’s writings.* 

The collection of Robert Flemmyng is doubdess, after Grey’s, 
the most important one assembled by an Englishman during the 
fifteenth century, of which we still possess a fairly large part. As 
in Grey’s library, theology is dominant; yet a sul^tantial place is 
occupied by classical and humanistic works. Part of Flemmyng’s 
books were purchased by him in Italy:* others were obtained by 
him in Oxford,* from monasteries,* and probably a few in 
Cologne during his visit there:* one at least, Qcero’s De Officiis, 
he copied himself.* What makes this library particularly impor¬ 
tant is the presence of Greek manuscripts in it. Of these, two 
containing St. Basil’s Utttrgf,'' the Acts of the Apostles* and St. 
Paul’s Epistles,* are still extant: the Graeco-Latin Diaionary 
mentions by Leland* is now lost. Besides original Greek texts, 
Flemmyng owned also modem translations of classical and 
ecclesiasdcal Greek authors, which included Leonardo Bruni’s 
translation of the Ethics,'* the latinized Plutarch’s Lives," the 

* Putnr, op. cit. vol. TV, pp. 105, 209. 

* The litemy MSS. presented by Flanim'ng to XJncoIn College are of Italian origin and 
'VCFC doubtless purchased there by him. Lelaod, De Seriptoribiut p. 461, states that be 
bought MSS. in Italy. 

* Dite for instance MS. Lincoln Coll. Oxford, no. 105. 

* Like for irutance MS. Lincoln Coll. Oxford, no. 65. 

* Some of Flemming’s books are of German origin and were probably acquired by him 
in CologtK. MS. Lincoln Coll. Oxford, rni. 34 is probably cme of these. 

* Now MS. Lincoln Coll. Oxford, no. 43. That Flemmyng was its scribe is shown by the 

following note on the last flyleaf: ComM AUffjfro Refor/e quern seripsit mam 

propria. On the tanfte flyleaf we And the date to October, 1446, this &ing very probably 
the date when the transcription of the text was flnishcd.Thc ItiJian character tx partofiu 
hastdwridng, the Italian style of its decorations, and its having been ccmiptctcd by October 
1446, make it certain that this MS. was copied by Flemmyng in Padua. On fo. 129' Fktn* 
myng copied the passage on Gccro in Siliut Italicu^ Pmeiea, VIII, 408-11, which appem 
sometimes in MSS. of the De O 0 idis (Sabbadini, Staria t Critka it Testi Laiini, Catania, 
1914, p. 166). 

' Cf. Jiq>ra, p. 99, n. 1. * Now MS. LiiKoln CoU. Oxford, Gr. no. 82. 

*Cf. iiq>ra, p. loi. **Now MS. Lincoln Coll. Oxford, fK>. 21. 

** Wetsa, TbeEarlitit Catalm^ of the Library of UntolH Colley, p. 330. Flemmyng *a copy is 
probably MS. Lincoln 0 >I 1 . Oxford, no. 111. 
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Comparatioms Parvat of that author translated by Guariao da 
Verona,^ Diogenes Laertius in Travcrsari’s Latin text,' and a 
translation from St. John Chrysostomus by George of Trebizohd.* 
The Latin side of the collection is eqi^y ch^cteristic of its 
owner’s tastes. Neither Humphrey nor .Grey appear to have been 
particularly interested in poetry. But Flemmyng delighted in the 
composition of Latin verse: it is therefore natural to find T^n 
poets and their commentators among his books. He possessed 
the whole of Horace,* the commentaries on this poet by Por- 
phyrion* and the Pseudo Acron,* both uncommon texts during 
the fifteenth century: besides these, heownedLactantius Placidus 
on Statius,* Aelius Donatus on the Comedies of Terence,* the 
Interpretatioms Ver^Uanae of Tiberius Claudius Donatus,* and 
Servius’ commentary on Vergil:* and most important of all, he 
was probably the fint fifteenth century Englishman to possess 
the Comoediaeoi Plautus.* Other rare Latin texts in his possession 
were the Letters of the Younger Pliny*and thepseudo-PlinianD^ 
Viris lll$tstribus* Qccro’s Letters* and several volumes of his 
works,* a complete Aulus Gcllius,* a Livy in three volumes,* the 
Vitae of Cornelius-Nepos,* and Caesar’s Gallic War,^ Mc^em 
works in his libraty included Valla’s £jS5g<OT/i^,'*Boccaccio’s De 
Casibus^^ and De Claris hiulierihus^^ Bruni’s Isago^co/t,^ and the 
Adnotatio de dstobus Pliniis by Johs^es Mansionarius.'* 

Through his familiarity with neo-classical manuscri^ Flem¬ 
myng acquired a neat it^c handwriting often to be found on 
the margins of his books, a clear indication also of his study of 
them.'*The eventual fate of his collection is well-known. As we 
saw, he had already presented part of his library to Lincoln 
College in 1465: the rest of it he also bequeathed to that same 
foundation,'* where most of it is still to be found.'* 


> Now MSS. Lincoln G>U. Oxford, nn. 60,46, $5. 

* Weiu, The Esriitst Catakgut of tbo Ubrtrj of Lnwo/n CoUiff^ p. 350. 

* Now MSS. Lincoln G> 11 . Oxf^, nn. 43,44. pi. 

* Weit», Tbo Esrlhst Cotc/opiu ^tbo Library if Umoin ColUgr, p. 550. 

* Now part of MS. Lincoln Coll. Oxford, no. 77. 

' Now MS. Lincoln CoU. Oxford, no. 42. 

* Weitt, The Earliat Cataiepru of the Library of Umoin ColUfft p. 349. 

* Now MS. Lincoln ColL Oxford, no. 59. 

* Weitt, Tbo Eariitst Catalogs of ibo Ubrary of Uatoin CoUtff, p. 349. 

Now part of MSS. Linoi^ Coll. Oxford, nn. tz. 60. 


Now part ot M 99 . JL 4 oooln Coll, cnoord, nn. 32, bo. 

* Weitt, Tbo EarUat Caidogm of tbt Library of Umoin CoUofft p. 350. 

** Now part of MS. Lincoln ColL Oxford, no. 77. 

Cr. the notes in MSS. Lincoln CoU. C^ford, nn. 43, 46,59, 84, 91, and capectally hia 
te in no. 03, flyleaf 2'. 

'* Leibnd, Ut Sinpiorilm, p. 461. 

* Cf. Coxe, op. at. part I, section on tbc MSS. of Lincoln College, pastim. 
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The t 61 e of Robert FlemmyBe is of much imrortance in the 
histo^ of humanism in England. As the first fifteenth century 
Englis hman to leam Greek and extend his activities beyond book ^ 
collecting and patronage, his career inaugurated a more advanced 
type of learned pursuits. As a ‘Maecenas’ he contributed to the 
introduction or humane standards into Qxfor^ and to the ( 
bringing of theology into contaa with neo-classicism. Though 1 
his plam could only mature slowly, they are none the less 
suggestive of his enthusiasm. His giving away of cherished texts 
is indicative not only of the quality of lus patronage, but also of 
his firm intention to advance learning. Although his Latin 
poetry isjxx>r in quality and metrically unsound, it shows deter¬ 
mined efforts to conform with humanistic models, and a pains¬ 
taking study of the Latin poets. In spite of the nature of his 
early education, some of his intellectual pursuits were very close 
to diose of the Italians. His learning Greek, his writings, his 
copying classical texts, his patronage, his dose study of his 
bc^ks, all testify to a genuine enthusiasm for classical culture. 


Digiializzato oa Googio 


Chapter Vn 


If Flemmynff's litera^ career consdtuted.a decisive stra towards 
higher stancurds in English humanism, with John Free these 
standards were elevated so htr as to arouse ‘admiration even in 
Italy. Until Free neo-classicism in England had been practically 
the close preserve of princes like Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
or prominent prelates like Bekynton and Grey. As a result of 
this humanism had never form^ a full time pursuit, but rather 
an occasional diversion from theological studies or political 
preoccupations. With Free we find humane studies first taken 
up by an Englishman as a career, and with results which were 
not reached again until the time of Grodn, Linacre, and Colet. 

The year of John Free's birth is not known', and even his 
birthpl^ seemed until now doubtful. However, it now appears 
fiurly certain that he was bom in London and that he spent 
the early years of his life in Bristol.' From school Free went to 
Oxford, where he matriculated in 144$,* and where he obtained a > 
fellowship at Balliol College open only to London-bom persons.* 
Three years after matriauation, in December 1448, he suppli¬ 
cated for the degree of Bachelor of Arts,* which was eventually 
granted to him in June 1449.* After obtaining his first degree in 1 
Arts, Free continued his studies in Oxford, and in 1454 he i 
incepted Master of Arts.* After this he still continued to reside 

' On Free cf. especially Schiriner, op. cit. pp. 121-34, Lcland, D« Serittori^, pp. 466-S, 
Spingam, ViipiibUsbtd UtUrs of am Em^isb Hmmaiust. As Free nutricukted in Oxfora in 1445, . 
(^fra^ n. 2) be was probably bom wont 1430. When in Free ktiniaed his name foto 
Free, (Weiss, A Uutr Pr^act of Joba Frt* to ]obtt Tiptoft, Earl ^ \irortuttr, p. 102, MS. 
(B.L.)tk>dl. no. 80, fo. 3'}. WilU^ of Worcester calls hm Avar (AIT. Balliol &>IL Oxford, 
no. 124, fo. 15 3*^and states that be was bom in Brisu^ i*, 113*, MS. (B.L.) AtKt. 

F.3.2], fo. X*). On the otber band a note by a hftecath century Vtw of Sl Micbael't 
Chur^ Bris^ states: hUfuUr lo ba mu s ffrtt . . . mtm trot ia t'mtaU Laai miarm t ti pro 
Laadomaari tUcitu ts$ ot admssta jocku ia eolU$^ BaUioB^ (MS. Balliol CoU. Oxford, im. 124, 
fo. The vicar’s statement should be atxepted as rdiable since he was in cha^ of tM 
eburu of which Free had been rector, stkI was acquainted with some q£ Free's Bristol 
reladotts. Cf. /bid., loc. cit.: htt mapjttr lobattms frt* btmfieiatm trot brutallm puwMw rottor 
joHcti mkba*lij iU m moat* *t pbrnr ibi bebtet mantnits d* affiratatt^ qms ibi mm pojtmmm t/f 
jtaa ^*(ha marhu ibi S. Miebatlis tf prior Kalntdartm. It seems consequently establisncd that 
Free was Londoo>bora and probalMy spent bis earlier life in Bristol. Lekm states that he 
was London bora (Leland, Do Striptiribtu^ p. 466). * 

* As be supplicated at ^ end of 14^ tmt three yean in the Faculty of Arts should be 
auffident for his B.A. (Universicy Archives, Oxford, Ktpsttr Aa% fo. at') bis roatncula* 
tion must have taken plaoe in the autumn of 144$. Oa hu Balliol hdlowship cf. n^na, n.i. 

'Riftr/Kr^Ox^nf UiiKMrr//y,vol.l,p. 1. 
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there,^ pieparing himself at the same time to take holy orders, 
which he received -not later than 1456 in theDiocese of Bath and 
Wells.* It was about 1456 or during this very year that Free 
anracted the attention of William Grey, Bishop of Ely. Grey, 
who had returned from Italy a few years before, wanted to send a 
nephew of his to Ferrara to read under Guarino, and was then 
looking for a suitable companion for the youth, ^mehow Free, 
who Im already begun to take a serious interest In classical 
studies, was brought to his notice and accordingly appointed to 
the post.* Actually Grey’s nephew died before the time came for 
him to leave for Italy, yet Free was sent to Ferrara at the Bishop’s 
expense.* Apparently Free’s friends were against his going 
abroad, but Grey, evidently attracted by the idea of becoming 
the patron of a potentially distinguished scholar, persuaded him 
to go none the less.* 

^ Free left England during the second half of 1456 reaching 
Ferrara during the autumn.* He started immediatdy to attend 
the lectures of Guarino da Verona, so that the time he spent 
there proved particularly profitable to him. During his visit he 
was able to acquire a thorough knowledge of Greek, improve 
his Latin style, and enter into friendly relations with other 
humanists residiing in Ferrara, such as Janus Pannonius, Gero- 
lamo Castiglione, and Ludovico Gubone, with all of whom he 
was to correspond later,* and probably with his compatriot 
John Gunthorpe, who was also reading under Guarino.* As a 
student he followed Guarino’s usual advice to his pupils to 
practice the writing of Latin epistles as a form of exercise: one of 
these, written in November or December 1456, is still extant. 
This letter is addressed to Guarino, and in it Free tells how the 
previous lesson of Guarino on Cicero encour^ed him to write, 
and of the fame of Guarino in England.* Besi&s this, his aedvi- 

* Free vis ooe of the trustees transferring a tenement and garden to dae Master and 
Fellows of Balliol College on 7 September. 14)6. {Oxfyrd haUiol Dttdt, ed. H. E. Salte^ 
(O.H.^ Oxford, 191). p. ai6). Free is described as of tbe Dtoocae of Bath and Wells in 
1459 (C.P.R. vol. XI, pp. J56. 571). 

* S^gacn, op. cit. pp. $9, o). Lcland states erroneously that Free had been urged to go 
to Italy some Italian merchants be had met in Bristol, fl eland, Dt Serip$oribiu^ p. 467). 

* He was already in Ferrara on as October, 1456 {EpuMarh dr Cuarim vpL BH, 

p. joo). 

* Ftee’a letter to Carbone and a fragment of a letter to Osdgtione are in Schiiroer, op. 
cit. pp. 1)0, n. 154,1)1, n. tj). His letter to Pannonius is dated ax October (1456) and is m 
Spingam, op. cit. pp. 6^1. For the date of this letter and the identification of its addressee 
with ^anus Pannonius cf. Episfolario dr Cmrim Vtromst, vol. m, p. )oo. Carbone mentions 
Free m ^ panegyric of Guarino (Bertoni, op. cit. p. 167). 

p. 12). 

* Toe letter is in Episfaiarh dr Cmrim Vtrxmere, voL II, pp. 6)X''). Free was not flattering 
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ties included the Pairing of copious lecture notes/ the com¬ 
position of at least one Latin oration,*as well as the increasing of 
his small stock of books by copying ancient and modem texts.* 

The residence of Free in Ferrara was, however, rendered less 
enjoyable to him by lack of means. Apparently after his arrival 
there he received no money from his patron for sometime, thus 
being forced to pawn books and clothes with the local Jewish 
moneylenders in order to subsist.* However, after repeated 
appeals for assistance Grey again resumed his allowance to him, 
so that in a letter written in 145 8 Free could be bold enough to 
ask for an increase in order to purchase Greek manusenpts.* 
-Free’s letters from Ferrara show the rapidity with which he 
assimilated the teaching of Guarino. Th^ are the letters of a. 
writer who can C3q}ress himself in Latin with elegance and liveli¬ 
ness, and has a vast store of classical knowledge at his disposal 
whi^ he knows how to display. The influence of Geero^on this 
correspondence is obvious, and the precepts of Guarino to his 
pupils on the subject of epistolograpby arc obviously followed.* 
Hence events, suoi as the death of Ix>tenzo Valla, or the festivi¬ 
ties that took place in Ferrara to celebrate the election of Pope 
Pius n, are incorporated amidst private news and conventional 
flattery.^ 

Ferrara did not hold Free for very long for sometime after the 
summer of 1458 he left for Padua,* which then shared with 
Montpellier a deserved prominence in the teaching of medicine. 


Gwioo. That ^ Utter’s iraotadcMi stood hi^ in Fngjmd abeadjr during tbe first bsIT 
of the fifteenth century is unooubted. Gloucester ves smioos to possess versions ficotn the 
Greek bv him end wss en sdmirer of his schohiship 0 "^ p. 50, o. 4. WsJser, op. cit. p. 
17 S, n. a). Guarino’s works srexe apprecUted at Chmt Church, Otnterb^, whm some of 
ms writings were transcribed pp. tap, i)i). Guarioo’s reputation in En^and must 
have been fost er ed by Del Monte aM Ftulovisi, both of uHbom had been hts pupils and by * 
Grey and Flemmyng after dteir return home. 

* Tbe notes on clmcal poets in MS. (B.L.) Bodl. no. 3(7, ff. t37'-^3% lyp'-ipo' w ere 

taken bv Free at Guatino’a lectures. That they are in Free’a it obvious on comfurison 
with omet items in Free’s h and w ri ting, lhat diey derive from Guarino’s lecturea ia an^ 
seated by^tbeir umiUrity with oriier notes taken at tbe courses of that humanist. The notta 
m MS. Cotton, Julius F.Vn, fb. sip' (owned by William of Worcester) ate also 

probably by Free. 

* Printed in Sdunner,op.cit p.iip, n. 14$. Tlua is not a letter as Schirmer thinks but, aa 
its phxaaeok^ shows, an oration probably compos e d as an ctetdse. 

* MS. Balliol CoU. (Motd, no. 114, and part m MS. (BX..) Bodl. no. 5S7 were copied by 
Free, riie Utter almoat certainly at Feniim. 

* Spingam, op. dt. p. 64. On Free’a Uck of funds at Fenaia cf. also IM, pp. 3p, 6a-y. 

* 7 W., p. 34. 

* On tb^ p r ec e pt s cf. Sabbadini, U Mitoda dtgfi Vmtmtit pp. 44-3. 

» Spingam, op. dt. pp. 52-4, 37. 

* Free was soil in rurmta in August 143B, since he describes in a letter to Gtey rite 
asrivides held there on the arrivsl m die news of the elecdon of Kus II (IM, pp. 52-4). 
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Free, who was by then the possessor of two valuable benefices,^ 
very likely obtained through Grey, probably went there in order 
to study that science,' whidi already counteascveral distinguished 
humamsts amongst its students, without renouncing his literary 

S utsuits. llie actual length of Free’s visit to Padua is uncertain. 

ut it is known that he was sdll there on ax March, 1461,' and 
that besides learning medicine and perhaps some Hebrew,* he 
lectured on the classics in that University. In Padua he was not 
forgetful of his Ferrara friends:* moreover, he made new friend¬ 
ships there including the humanist Ognib^ da Lonigo,whom 
he brought to Tiptoft’s notice,* and Andronicus Gdlistus,' a 
Oreek of distinction then a tutor in the household of the 
Florentine refugee Palla Strozzi. If Leland is to be relied upon, 
it was at this time that Free was requested to compose a T^tin 
^itaph for Petrarch’s tomb at Arquk,* which,if true, can only be 
indicative of the high estimation in which Free’s learning was 
held by the Italians. It was also in Padua that he came across 
John Timoft,* to whom he dedicated some Latin poems now 
lost** and a translation of Synesius’ Lat/s Cahitii>^ 

In his Synesius Free chose to translate the text freely, and yet 
to avoid the licences taken in the field of translating even by gr^ 

^ a cfanich in die TOooeae of Ely end one in that of Lincoln (C.P.R. toL XI, pp. 5}^ 
575). At be it tlzetdy mentioned m in pottenion of them in Pi^ letten ittued m iitj 
141% it t e emt cemin that be already pottett e d thete beneficet in 1458. 

■MS.BalliolColL Oxford, no. xi^ fiyleaf and fo. i', Leland, Dr pp. 467-8. 

Leland addt foat Free took up medicine at a ptofettion. 

* Mitchell, /aAe Tip/rft, p. 65. Vetxua tuggM that Free may have been the Daei$r 
wb(M usjMtkmm ti stfkn gfii io m m frttris m^tri GtnrS ket rav in the l^vettity 
of ndua to<A place in 1461 (Vecrua, op. dc. p. 77). 

* Tbit it tuggetted a note by Free in 1 ^. Balliol Coll. Oxford, no. 1x4, fo. 

*life Carbone and dtad^ooe tp whom he addxetted lettert £roin diere (mpm, p. X07). 
•lipSu^p. X15, n, 7. 

* Sebirmer, <m. dt p. X51, n. X54. CalHtfiit wu in Padua in 146X (Legrand, Bihtkffaptk 
foU L p. xx}. 

* Lebnd, Dr Seriptmbiu, p. 468. An epitaph is in Leland, C^lkttama, vol. IV, p. 66. 
* Tbit teemt (crttin tince Free wat in Padua during at any rate moat of the rime diat 
Tiptoft ^>ent tb^ 

**lbepoemt*MfH^B«dHtf <xeetf/Mii/nawAipr9i«/Mr4rnMEnr/r*(Lelaod, DtStriphrUttf, 
p. 467X a MS. of which wat teen ^ Leland amonn John Redman’s books (JW., p. 48^ 
anomei copy wat among the MSS. presented to Jesus ColL Cambridge, by Gunthorpe 


anotbei copy wat among the Mob. presented to Jesus LoU. Cambridge, by Ountborpe 
HfUnA toLIV, p. 16). These poems must have been intpiM liy the 1 

fable of the go$x and foe vine, on which cf. w. R. HalUday, ’The Fable of foe Goat and the 
Vine,’ ^Ar t hato k gf mti Anthnpologf, XI (iei8), pp. pt-iox. The only known MS. 

of Hbft Synesius (the presentation copy to Tiptofw, U MS. ^.L.) BodL no. 80; another 
COOT was seen among Gunfooipe's books at Jesus College, Cambridge, by Leland (Leland. 


Jakt Fm to John Tiptoft^ Esri of Vormttr, pp. X02-5. The Tersion was already 
foe summer of X46X (/M, p. xox). 
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humanists like Bnxni and Valla.^ His attempt at r^rodudng the 
chaiaaer of the original proved fimly success^ while his 
rendering of Greek particles shows that his understanding 
them was approachL^ that of the most distinguished Iman 
scholars of ms time. His rendering of the epithets occurring in 
the frequent Homeric passages quoted by Syncsius is sound, and 
witnesses his acquaintance with the peculiarities of the Homeric 
dialect. As we saw. Free had not chosca to translate literally: 
thus he occasionally omits words or even entire sentences. But 
on the whole he is furly faithful to his ori^nal, and altogether 
he succeeds in giving an attractive rendermg. The version of 
Synesius was conceived by him more as a work of art than as 
a mere ladniaing of the original text. Praised, edited, and 
glossed, by Beatus Rhenanus during the sixteenth century, the 
translation retained its popularity in the face of the more fastidi¬ 
ous during the Hi^h Renaissance. 

Besides dedicatmg works to Tiptoft, Free probably served 
him as a secretary as well as a bibliographical adviser. It is very 
likely that he wrote letters on his behalP and procured books for 
his library, the latter a practice he probably continued even after 
Tiptoft’s return to England.* After 1462 we lose sight of Free 
altogether. According to Leland he went to Florence and then 
to Rpme,* where he apparently gained the favour of Pope Paul II, 
who is supposed to have providra him to the vacant Bishopric of 
Bath and wells, and where he died in 1465, rumours of poisoning 
being associated with his untimely death.* 

Free was never a wealthy man, and consequently some of his 
manuscripts were written by hirnself. Of these, we still possess 
the Ars Uetorica of Chirius Consultus Fortunadanus* and other 
short rhetorical treadscs,* and some excerpts from Pliny’s 
'Natural History* and Poggio’s transladon of Diodorus,* all of 

* On bunMnist mediod* of tnusltdon from die Gieek cf. Sabbodini, V digfi 

UmMJii, pp. 15-7. 

* Coesp^son with Fxee’t extant letten make* poaaible an anributioo to him of dte letter 
sent bv llpcoft to the Univenity of Oxford mm Padua in Tait, iMters 

"EarlM W^ormttr, and Arrbkisbap NtriUt to tb$ Umotrsity^Oitftrdt pp. 57t-x. 

* Weiss, T&r of John liftoft^ £w 7 of Vortuttr, p. 160. 

* Leland, Do Seriptormu, p. 467. The o nly contemporaxy mention of Fcee’tjm>Ti$ioa to 

the See of Bath ana Wells u in a note by ^ 9 Elliiam of woroester (MS. Balliol ColL Oxfoed, 
no. 114, fo. lO. There is no mention of such a proTision in extant P^>al reoofds, and 
Woroester hinMelf states that Bekynton was su cce eded to the See of Bath and WeUa by 
Robert Stilling^ (Worcester, jdtimUf Rmnr Aafpeanm^ p. 785). StilUngton was ptoTided 
to Bath arkl Wells on 30 October, 1463 (CJ*.R. toI. XU, p. ^), consequendr if Free's 
provision did actually take {dace, he must have already bm d^ bt* then. About the 
rumours drat Free was poisoned cf. Leland, Dr p. 4SS. 

* Now part of MSS. ^.L.)Bodl. no. 587, BalUolCoU. O^Rl,no. 1x4. 
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which show how his handwiidcg had assumed the indubitable 
chatactensdcs of that of the Italian humanists. Ftom Free’s 
correspondence with Grey we know that he was also anxious to 
purch^ Greek books.^ One.of these, a fourteenth century 
manuscript containing some plays by Sophocles and Euripides, 
a few or Pindar's O^mpic Odes^ and Theocritus’ I^Us^ is still 
extant,* and with this we m forced to conclude our meagre list 
of the volumes once possessed by Free which have reached us. 
After his death part of his library came into the possession of 
John Gunthotpe, who was in I^y when Free <ued:* another 
part of it came mto the hands of William of Worcester,* who may 
nave acquired it from some relative of its late owner. 

An examination of the career and achievement of John Free 
pUces him bey^ond all doubt above every fifteenm century 
English humanist before the time of Grodn and Linacre. His 
Latm style manifests his ability to escape from the medieval 
tradition which had dominated his early education, and to write 
in an elegant language modelled upon the ancients and similar 
to that used and perfected by the Italians since the days of Poggio. 
In Latin poetry he showed himself, although Petrarch’s Latin 
epitaph given by Leland* is not to be reckoned as his work, 
probably capable to write hexameters not only metrically 
faultless, but also permeated with a grace perhaps reminiscent of 
the exquisite productions of Basinio or Polidan. His Syncsius 
shows besides his command of Greek that he was able to trans¬ 
late like a humanist: his library and his quotations in his letters 
testify to his widespread study of Greek literature, just as his 
lecture notes indicate his interest in Lada letters.* 

Altogether, Free was from every point of view the equalof his 
humanist fdends, Carbone, Casdguone, and Janus Pannonius: 
but amongst these he was closest of all to Pannonius, whose 
accomplishments, like Free’s, were not helped by nadve literary 
tradidon. His dn^cial condidons doubtless contributed to the 

^SitbrOf p. loS. *Now MS. (BX.) Auct. F.t.25. * p. 125. 

* SnUiw o£ Woicetter owned Mm. B^ol ColLOxford, no. 124, and (B.L.) Auct. F.).i5. 

* Sifm, p. 109. 

* Tne D.N3. gives die following as Free’s works: fi) Camognphis M$mdi am MAsm 

ht n mt Vernon of SjrnMiua, (4) Pecrarch^s epitapL (5) letters to Tipcofc, 


(6) CaHirm UieJomm Siabm pMtiet fahdmitm^ (7) Latin poems aivi cpinams, (8) Eaepastth 
I^BmhiadTipto/t, (9) Vecaion <x some minor works of Xenemhon. (A tb^ nn. 5. 7, 8, 
9 are lost, 1 is to be identiBed with the excerpts from PUny in MS. Balliol ColL Oxford no. 

... £. - ..r iL....:..*. r..:.. ^ ttcatiae 

and not by 
oe that Free 

translated any works of Xenoj^ton. 
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there with John -Rous, who later advised him to visit the Holy 
Land.^ It is likely tliat while at Oxford Tiptoft had an opportu¬ 
nity of perusing Duke Humphrey’s books, access to whi^ had 
perhaps the effect of awakening in him some interest in polite 
learning. In 1445 Tiptoft succeeded to his huher’s dtle,*and soon 
afterwards he be^an to take an active part in politics. As a 
politician he possibly started by siding with Carctinal Beaufort, 
who remembered him in his will,* later supporting Richard, 
Duke of York, to whose influence he probably owed the Earldom 
of Worcester which was bestowed upon him in 1449.* Besides 
taking part in politics he appears to have indulged, though 
perhaps rather mildly, in literature, this bc^ suggested by 
some correspondence excha^ed in 1452 with Henry Crane- 
broke, a monk from Christ Church, Canterbury.* Although the 
style of Uptoft’s extant Latin letter to Cranebroke shows an 
attempt to balance the sentences with care, the structure of the 
period is not h^py. Its numerous barbarisms manifest the 
deficiencies of its writer’s classical education; his reference to the 
euphuisms of Cranebroke’s letter as written stylo tuUiem hints 
omy too openly at his limited understandii^ of Qcero. 
Sdli Uptofrs epistle, whatever the standard or its Latinity, 
and in spite of its obvious shortcoming, does also suggest a 
certain stylistic preoccupation and a Uvely interest in Ladn 
el^ances. 

Meanwhile Tiptoft’s political career was advancing rapidly. 
In April 1452, he succeed Lord Beaumont in the post of 
Treasurer,* a position he kept until 7 October, 1454,* and in 
1454 he also became one of the ‘Keepers of the S^’* By this' 
time political conditions in Engird were rapidly rcadi^ a 
crisis on the Lancastrian-Yorkist issue. Its final outcome seemed, 
however, uncertain. Hence in order to avoid committal with 
either party he decided to go abroad until the political horizon 
appeared less unsettled. It was perhaps in response to his own 
desire that he was ^pointed in 1457, with Robert Flemmyng 
and others, to ^ to Rome to express the King’s obedience to 
Pope Callixtus m.' This embassy did not materialize; none the 

^ Rous, op. cit. p. *Mitdxlt Tip$afi^p, 14. 

* R«dfocd, op. dt p. sps. * Mitcbdl, jobm p. 19. 

* Put of this coctespoDdeace is io SchioMr, <». dt. pp. 110, xij. A lettu from CtsnO' 
broke to T^toft b in SlS. ^M.) Roysl, 10. B. 1 X, fo. iss'. 

* Mitcbelt Jcbtt Tipkftt to. s)-4. 

* ZkUL p. S7. Two reus btu tiptoft wu sppoioted one of Henry Vi’s smbessedois to 
Pius n, but also dib embassy did not take place Qbid., p. 6x). 


DiQi;aiiz2ato a& Goog<e 
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less shortly after January 145 8, Tiptoft was able to leave England 
for a pilmmage to the Holy Land in accordance with the former 
advice 01 the friendly Rous.^ Alongside with reasons dictated by 
expediency,* Tiptoft’s departure may have also been occasioned 
partly by a desire to perfect his studies in Italy. By the time he 
went abroad both Grey and Flemmyng had returned from their 
continental tours, and the possibility that he may have been 
advised by one of them to go to Padua and Ferrara should not be 
overlook^. 

During May 1458 Tiptoft reached Venice, where on the 
seventeenth of that monui he left on a Venetian galley for the 
Holy Land,* his fellow passengers including the famous con- 
dottiere Roberto da Sanseverino, with whom he made friends, 
and who was later to write a spirited account of the journey.* 
After an uneventful pilgrimage Tiptoft landed a^n in Venice 
on 6 September, 14} 8,* from where he moved to Padua to begin 
his studies at the University.* The charge of having introduced 
the *law of Padua* into England, which was brought against ' 
him,* is not in itself conclusive evidence that he read in the faculty' 
of Civil Law: still it is possible that he may have done so con¬ 
sidering that he had alr^y followed the arts courses at Oxford, 
that he was not in holy orders, and that medicine was an 
unlikely pursuit for a person of his standing. In Padua Tiptoft | 
maintained a household of his own, and soon estabhshed 
friendly relations with men of letters, like Ognibene da Lonigo*^ 
and Galeotto Marzio,* and with Englishmen studying there, like 
Peter Courtenay, whom he presented with a choice Sallust' 
purchased from Vespasiano,* and John Free, who probably 1 
served him as secretary during his visit.* Tiptoft’s stay in Padua 

* Cf. p. 113. Letten of tttoraey 00 hit going abroad were tstued oo at January 
1438, {C^tndaro/Frtmh Kttts, p. 4a<). 

* Da Bisded, op. cit. p. 405, Weita, A LitUr-Prrfsn tf Jthm Fnt U Tiphft^ Fmi tf 

VtmtUr^ p. 103. t 

* WeUs, Tb$ Libraiy ^Jpim Tip^/, Etr/»f1F"oretsUr,p. 161,0.3. 

* R. di Sanaeverino, vugA m Ttm Ssuts, ed. G. bfandli, Bologna, 1898. 

* Weiss, T6r Ukrmy of Joint Tiptoft, Esrl of Wortutor, p. idi, n. 3. He went to Padua 
ahortlY afor landing in Venice on his return from the Holy Lsiivl, and had already been 
there ror some done m January 143^ {IM., p. 161, n. 3). 

* Warkworth, Cbromtb, p. 3, Bisded, op. dt. p. 404. Accoeding ra Vespasiano Tiptoft 

went to Padua in order to study Latin letters, {JM., p. 403). * 

’Cf. lofn% p> ti 3 - As Miizio was in Padus in 1460 (Bertoni, o^ cit p. it seems 
certain dwt Tiptoft met him there. Manuo cortespooded widi Tipton (Wess^ Tbt Uknmy-^ 
of John Tipttft, Enri of W'ortttttr, p. 163, n. 13). A letter of Janus Pwinonius to Maixio 
written in 1464 suggests that Mamo an engagement with Tiptoft should the latter 
return to Italy {Goltottta Martim Nanam/rr, Episiolae, ed. L. Jushaz, Roma, 1930^ p. 6). I 

* Weiss, Amtbfr Tiptoft Mamumpt, p. S34: tttpra, p.i 10. 
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b^an about January 1459,^ there at the begin¬ 

ning of 1461.^ Nevertheless during this period he spent several 
months away visiting other Italian towns, and attending the 
school of Guarino da Verona at Ferrara.* There he doumless 
came into touch with members of the ruling funily of Este, and 
had the opportunity of exerdsi^ his patronage on Ludovico 
Carbone, to whom he suggested in vain a visit to England in his 
employment.* He also became friendly with his teacher Guarino,* 
ana may have met John Gunthorpe, then a student reading 
under that humanist.* Florence and Rome were amongst the 
towns visited during this tour of Italy,* and in the former dty he 
called at the bookshop of his future biographer, Vespasiano da 
Bistied, from whom he commissioned various books for his 
library,* and he attended at least one of John Argyropoulos* 
lectures in the Studio.^ At the Papal Court he was formally 
received by Pope Pius II, before whom he delivered a T^tin 
oration wluch, according to John Free, moved the Holy Father 
to tears.* Pius II appears to have been aware of Tiptoft*s inter¬ 
ests, and from his opinion of him* it is obvious that he appred- 
ated the Earl’s intellectual powers. 

Tiptoft’s Italian journeys enabled him to collect a considerable 
library, which impressed his Italian contemporaries to the point 
of charging him with spoliating thdr country of its book wc^th.* 
Besides collecting manuscripts on a large scale, he also patron¬ 
ized those scholars with whom he came into contact, chiefly by 
encouraging them to prepare and dedicate to him Latin transla¬ 
tions of Greek authors. Thus, Ognibcnc da Lonigo dedicated to 
him a latinized Xenophon,* and Francesco Grirolini prepared 

^ yKa»n,TbeLibrary^JobuTiptt^ttEsriof \irorctsUr,p. i6i,n. ). 

* Uptoft’s visit to Fentta must ^ve taken place in 14)9 or 1460. He had already left 
when Guarino died at the end of 1460 (Bertoni, op. dt. pp. 167-t}. On his invitation to 
Carbone cf. Ibid., loc cic. A letter <x Guarino to Irptofc was in Upcoft^s lost letter*book 
(Weisk Tbt Libraryrf JobnTipuft, Eariof}yorMttr,p. t6), n. s)). 

•Ii^,y. 115. 

* Cm Bistied, op. dt. p. 40). In Plozeooe Tlpmft must have met Giovanni di Coaimo de 
Medici, to wh^ he sent a collection of songs set to music on 17 December, la^ofeinr 
at the seme time to supply mote in the futoie (C S. Gu^ind, Casum dr Madia, Oxford 
ipat,j>. sij, n. a), and with whom he corresponded, ^tchell,/dw Tiptaft, p. 65). 

* wetsa, A Lrttar’Prrfata of Joba Frat to Joba Tipmi, Bari of VFormtrr, pp. los^. His 
visit to dte Pope is sIm mentioned by Canon, (Tor Proiapat aad Bpimpat of WUBata 
Csxtart, p. 47). His otation was probably delivered during dw summer of 1460, this being 
suggested by a Papal safeconduct issued to him on 16 October, 1^0 (C.P.R. voL p. 
51^. For Pius n*s opinion of Uptoft cf. Velas, A Lattar-Prrfaa^Jaba Fraa ta Joba Tiptaft, 
Bari ^ Vortutrr, pp. loi-t. 

* Weias, TbaUbn^rif^Tiptaft, Bar!rivrarmtar,p. 157. 

* Print^ at Rmsio Enulia doent 1494, nun, 00. i6xaj. O^bene was recommended to 
Tiptoft by Free ^S. (BX.) BodL no. S. }'- 4 *)* Tipton ow n ed Ognibeoe’s commentary 
on Juvend {bfra, p. 117 n. 6). 
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Tiptoft’s libm^ doubtless constituted one of the most 
important collecdons of his time assembled by an Englishman, 
so that even its few remains are enough to give us a clear idea of 
its wealth. Already before going to l^y he had in all probabili^ 
started to collect lxK>ks.* But me most important section of his 
library was formed during his stay in that countiy. His Italian 
purchases were not limited to the sariptmim 01 Vespasiano, 
nom whom he obtained the Sallust now at Copenhagen,* but, 
as both Vespasiano* and Carbone* tell us, he bou^t books 
wherever he went during his Italian peregrinations. An impor¬ 
tant part of his collection was very probably acquired in Padua,* 
whence more volumes were sent to him once he had returned to 
England , probably through the agency of John Free.* Manu- 
senpts acquired by him in Italy included, besides the Sallust 
alre^y mentioned, works by Ognibene da Lonigo,* Francesco 
Grifibiini,* Basinio da Parma,* Bartolomeo Fazio,* Petrarch,* 
PorccUio*, John Free,* and probably also writings by other 
scholars witii whom he had established contacts during his 
visit to Italy. Of particular importance were his copies of 
recently disravered Latin classical authors, amongst which 
there were Lucretius' poem,* Tacitus’ Dialogs ie (Jratoribm^ 
and Suetonius’ Dt Crammaticis et Utiorthtts* all these being 
probably the first manuscripts of them to reach England 
after their discoveiy by Poggio** and Enoch of Ascoli.^® 
Uii^e his biographer Vespasiano, Tiptoft does not appear 
to have been prdi^ced agai^t printing; two printed bibles 
imported from Cologne were given to him in 1468." Thus from 

* On UpCoft’i Libfify cf. Webt, Tb$ Librmy ef Jabn Tipt^, Bari of fTorwltr, MittbeU, 
* A Remisnoce LQumry: The Collection of John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester’, Tie Library, 
XVni (19J7) PP* 67-15. 

* MS. (Km.) Rojrid it J).IV, (Lydgate’s Fall of Prmts) probably came into his possession 
before hU departure for Italy. 

* Oo which cf. Weiss, Another Tiptoft Mamaeript, passim. 

* Ksded. o^ dt p. 405, BerUMU, op. dt. pp. 167-8. Carbone also stated that llptoft 
had spdiated the libraries Vitaly {IbU., loc dt). 

* Weiss, The Lihrmy of John Ti^ft, Earl of Worttsier, p. 160. 

* TlptoR’s MS. of O^beoe’s commentary on JuveriM is now MS. (B.L 0 Arch. Selden, 
B.50. Doubtless be owned copies of the versions which Ognibene and Grinolini had dedi* 
Gated to him. His copy of ^inio’s Astrommkon is now (B.L.) no. 646. 

A MS. containing several works by Fado, Petrarch, and Porcellio, and formerly in 
Tiptoft’s library is now MS. St. John’s Coll. C^bridge, no. 226. Tiptoft’s copy of Free’s 
Synesius is now MS. (B.L.) BodL no. 80. Besides this m doubtless owned MSS. of those 
oclter Vorks which Free had dedicated m him. 

* Now MS. 0 .L.) Auct F.i. 15. 

* Now MS. ^.M.) Harl. no. 2659. 

>* On which cf. Sabbadini, Snperit, vol. I, pp. 108-9,140-1, II, pp. 2)-6,192. 

^ Weiss, The Earliest Catakpies of the Ubr^ of UnmnCoUegi, p. 5J4, n. 19. 
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what we know, it is possible to conjecture that his library 
must have contained a very important range of both ancient 
and modem authors, besides probably a lar^ number of 
medieval writings: as such, from the point of view of classical 
as well as neo-classical studies, its almost total loss is much to be 
rttretted. The fate of this library is not devoid of interest. 
Already while in Padxu Tiptoft had, as we saw, planned to pre¬ 
sent some books to Oxford:' that this intended donation took 
place is doubtful. On the other hand, we know that his will 
contained bequests of manuscripts to both Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge Universities,* ** doubtless with a view to introducing 
humane standards into England. Apparently some difficulty in 
obtaining these books was experienced by the legatees, with the 
result that shortly after Tipton’s death they app^ed to George 
Neville, Archbishop of York and Chancellor of England, for 
help in obtaining their legacies.* What eventually happen^ is 
not known, but it is probable that only a part of the books, if 
indeed that, did finally reach the two Universities, for it is doubt¬ 
ful whether Neville was able to secure the volumes left in Ireland.* 

Many factors must be considered In estimating the extent of 
Tiptoft's learning. His libraiy shows beyond doubt his human- 
isuc leanings, which are conmmed by his activities in Italy, and 
his relations with Italian scholars and with Free.* Besidesthis,hi$ 
writings and his political oudook should not be overlooked. 
The works assigned to him* consist of English translations of 
Qcero’s De Senectute* 2nd De .^A7/«/47,*of Buonaccorso daMonte- 
magno’s De Nobilitatey* and of select passages from Caesar 
referring to Great Britain,* several ordinances issued by him as 
High Constable of England,* two orations, one to the dtiaens 
of Padua* and one to Pope Pius II,* a volume of Latin letters,'* 
and a chronicle." Of these, neither the chronicle nor the trans- 

* Cf. p. 116. 

> Weiu, Tht Libray of John Tiptoft^ Earl of Vorctster,pp. 

•/«/, p. IJ9. 

* On Free and Tiptoft cf. supra, {». 109-10. 

* A Hat of writings attributed to Tiptoft is in The CbrwkUs of tbt Kost of York, pp. 

toa-t. On Tiptoft’s works cf. Mitchell, Tiptoft, pp. 172-94, Lathrop, Tbt Trasulamtu 
of Jobn Tiptoft. 

* Print^ by Caxton at Westminster in 1481, (Gordon Duff, no. 103). 

’ Printed by William Rastell, London, 1530. 

* On these ordinances, which were issued on 29 May, 1466, ef. Mitchell, Join Tiptoft, 


pp. 101-3. 

* Tbt Cbromeltt 


• TAf Cbromelts of tbt ITbitt Rost of York, p. 195, Weiss, A LdtUr-Prefact of Jobtt Frtt to 
Am Tiptoft, Earl of Voretsttr, p. 102. 

**N<mlost but formerly in trie Library ofLincoln Cathedral (Tanner, op. citpp.7i6-7L 
** Now MS. Thirlestane House, Cheltenham, Phillips, no. 11301. Rather than a dtcooicK 
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lations of Caesirandof the De Semctute are his works:^ the letters 
and the orations are now lost. Tmtoft’s two versions do not 
rank high as specimens of the art or translating. The De Amidtia 
shows that he possessed neither complete mastery of the 
language of the original nor the faculty of ludd expression: it is 
in many ways reminiscent of a schoolboy’s Latin ^unseen* and 
contains several mistakes. All that it suggests is that Tiptoft 
was unable to understand with ease such a comparatively simple 
text as Geero’s De Amicitia. Perhaps Tiptoft made this version 
prior to his visit to Italy, for it displays such a mediocre know- 
: ledge of Latin as to make its execution after he had studied at 
Ferrara and Padua unlikely. A slight improvement marks his 
handling of Buonaccorso da Montemagno’s work. Here mis¬ 
translations are fewer than in the De Amidtia^ the prose is more 
fluent and mature. This may be due partly to a better under¬ 
standing of humanistic than of classied Latin, which suggests 
. possibly that it was made after Tiptoft’s return from Italy. 

The evidence of Tiptoft’s Latin scholarship, as provided by 
his two translations and his correspondence with Cranebroke, 
hints that the Latin oration which so much moved that accom¬ 
plished humanist. Pope Pius II, and the Latin letter addressed 
from Padua to the Oxford authorities, were probably the work of 
scholars in his pay rather than his own composition. The Style 
of the latter is especially much too classical to have been written 
by the translator of the De Amidday^nd it may have come from 
the pen of John Free.* If available information reveals Tiptoft 
to have bc^ but an indifferent Latin scholar, his patronage 
shows that, like Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, he-liked latin- 
ixed Greek works ana was anxious to have Italian humanists in 
his pay. His advances to Carbone and his links with Marzio 
make this clear, while the unqualified praise of him by the 
scholars whom he encountered is suggestive of generosity in 
his patronage. Tiptoft’s fondness for Latin texts of Greek 
authors also points clearly to an ignorance of Greek: but this is 
not to be wondered at. After all, when he went to Italy he had 
already reached an age when a language is no longer to be learnt 

it is ft collection of extracts from Sc. Augustit^ Ccoffr^ of Monmouth, the metrical life of 
William of Wykeham, and the i }9^i4}7 version of the Lacin Bmt. Its attribotion to Tiptop 
to whom it may have belonged, is due to the following fifteenth century fK>ce on fo. i*: 
Cremkt Rtffm An^it ht imrsit Instoriopaplttt ptr Dcmiimm W'ifMW tpanim SbtU- 

ft p ur A 

> Lfttbxop, op. cic pp. 497-9. 

* or. stipn^ p. xto, n. s. 
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with ease, and thus his £uluie to apply himself to a task xequiting 
much industry and patience may perl^ps be excused. 

Italian fifteenth centuij politics were conditioned by expedi¬ 
ency father than morauty.^ When power was ba^ upon 
prestige, and a ruler’s sai preservation was dependent on 
politic success, it was imperadvc for princes to strengthen the 
weaknesses of their rule by devices often ethically objectionable. 
Italian opinion did not condemn such methods. The Italians had 
acceded brutality and deceit as instruments of government, and 
political theorists from Frulovisi to Guicciardini had portrayed 
rather than moralized upon political practice. In a way the 
Italians stood for subtlety rather than force and realism rather 
than theory. To conquer by mere show of strength was con- 
sidered almost clumsy and lacking in polish. But to circumvent 
successfully an opponent was considered a proof of finesse 
deserving of the applause of connoisseurs. Politics had pracdcally 
become one of the liberal arts, and the use of letters, sculpture, 
painting, and architecture, for political ends was universally 
acceptra. The Italian Primpe imtm was a *Maecenas’ whose j 
patronage ranged from the fine arts to political murder. He was ' 
a dilettante in scholarship but no theorist. In government he ' 
did not follow rules but treated each situation by its own 
merits. Francesco Sforza or Ixircnzo de Medici dia not seek 
^dance from handbooks. They appreciated realities and acted 
m what they judged to be the most advantageous way. Their * 
real and sole deity was success, and to its attainment everything 
else was to be sacrificed. ^ 

The obvious implications in the policy of Italian petty princes 
had not been missed by foreign rulers interested m statecraft. 
Louis XI and Ferdinand the Catholic, both keen students of' 
Italian politics, assumed a modified It^an outlook suitable to 
local conditions. In this lay the success of their policies, since ^ 
both Louis and Ferdinand realizing the difierence octween their ^ 
countries and Italy, had been able to practise the spirit of Italian 
politics within the letter of customary government. As a politi¬ 
cian and dmlomatist Tiptoft could but be influenced by Italian 
theories. The political outlook of the average fifteenth century ■ 
Italian prince may have inspired his Irish policy. He appears to 
have shared with his contemporary, Charles of Burgundy, the ] 

>■ On Italian ^dcs during the early Renaiaatnoe cf. for C Benoiat, JLr 

ptUum, voL I, Paria, 1907. 
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Italian view that *dead men make no war*,^ and his actions 
conformed to some extent with the totalitarian theories set forth 
in Frulovisi’s De which he may have read in Ferrara. 

The charjge that Tiptoft introduced the *law of Padua’* into this 
country is not to he interpreted as the result of an attempt to 
replace the Common Law with the Gvil Law of Rome, but 
rather of his frequent summary administration of justice, which 
appeared both toreim and objectionable to his fwow dtiaens. 
A realist and an auSioritadan, he had learned horn his Italian 
eroedence the importance of state supremacy as means of con¬ 
solidating the monarchy, and avoid its suTOrdinadon to the 
feudal nobility; and like his contemporary. Sir John Fortescue,. 
he was aware of the danger of the *over mighty subject’.* Thus 
Tiptoft’s polidcal praedee and the theory upon which it rested 
had as its ends a monarchy as conceived by Louis XI and later 
. by Henry VIL* The main difficulty in adapdng English opinion 
to such views was that they were modelled upon foreign con- 
cepdons, and were utterly alien to English polidcal tt^don. 
As a result they were at first much resented although they were 
accepted later at the hands of the Tudors, who rendered them 
more adaptable to an English setting. 

Uptoft is doubtless one of the most interesting if not the 
most attraedve product of Italian influence upon Englishmen. 
The strong humanisdc interests perhaps already latent in him 
before his visit to Italy, went beyond book collecting and patron¬ 
age, and in his case the Renaissance was able to exert a vigorous 
influence not only on his literary tastes but also on his polidcal 
and moral oudook. His general atdtude towards humane learn¬ 
ing suggests his acceptance of the Italian nodon of humanism as 
the only begetter of glory. That such a view, as well as an appre- 
dadon of the polidcal potendalides of polite letters, may have 
condidoned his intellectual oudook and prompted his patronage 
of Italian scholars, is quite possible. Why should he otherwise 
have invited Girbone to come to England, and encouraged the 
men of letters in his Italian entourage to compose epis&s and 

* Dt Bisticci, op. dt p. 205. * On the De RipiAii(» e£. niprtt p. 44. 

* Cf. JtfM, p. 114. 

* Sir J. Fofte«oie» Tht Gomrntmt «f Eji^sud, cd. C Plummer. Oxford, tilj. p. i}o. 

* TipeoR't poUtit^ outlook is ilrotxMu not only hr his policy ss Hish ConsmUe of 

Kn gknJ tod Deputy tnd Lieutensot of Irehnd. on weich <£ Mitchell, jtbH Tiptoft^ya, 
ti^9, but also by his lest remerks to the firier ec c o m penying 1:^ ta the scefiMcl 

(Ve^Msbao. op. dt. pp. 404-5). and by his judgment of Sir Ral^ Grey (Wa tk w o rtfa, op. 
dt pp. 5S-9). 
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oiadons on his behalf? Possibly Gloucester’s example was in his 
mind, and he was intending to continue his activities. If so 
Oxford had struck the right note in hailing him as a second 
Humphrey. Like Humphrey’s his Latin learning remained medi¬ 
ocre. Nevertheless, the eagerness with which he pursued his 
studies, the range of his intellectual activities, and the influence 
he exercised,are sufficient to make him themost striking flgurein 
the history of English humanism since the days of Humphrey of 
Gloucester. His employment of well-known literary men like 
Marzio and Free indicates his discrimination, since there doubt¬ 
less were less accomplished humanists eager to serve him. The 
remains of his library show his anxiety to collect the latest dis¬ 
coveries in Latin literature as well as the latest neo-classical 
writings, while his bequestsof books and his promises toOxford 
University make it manifest that he had the advancement of 
learning at heart. To estimate Uptoft as a man one needs to judge 
him according to fifteenth century moral standards: to estimate 
his accomplislments as a scholar it is necessary to bear in min d 
the limitations of his early education. That his learning impressed 
his Italian as well as his English contemporaries,^ indicate how 
the importance of his learned activities was perceived already 
during his age. 

Tiptoft’s studies in Italy coincided with those of another 
Englishman, John Gunthorpe,* a pupil at Guarino’s school in 
Ferrara, where he was very likely a fellow student of John Free. 
What brought Gunthom to Italy must remain matter for con- 
jecture,since our knowledge concerning his early life is limited 
to a few fragments of information. These are, however, sufficient 
to disclose to us that he received his University education at 
Cambridge, where he was probably a Master of Arts already 
in 1452.* In 1454-5 he appears as one of the University Proctors,* 
an office clearly indicative of an active part in academic affairs. 
Perhaps it was in Cambridge that a desire to go and read under 

* On contempomy opinion of Tiptoft*$ schobunhip t£. Tie Pnlopm and Epikpmt 
WiUiam Caxton, p. 47, Da Bistiedf op. cit. p. 403, Bertoni, op. dt, pp. 167-S, Waits, A 
LtiUr‘Prtfan of John Fm to John Ti^ft, &trl of Vonuitr^ m>. loa-j. Rots, op. dt p. «, 
and hia Canterbury obituary in Mitcbeil, John Tiptoft, p. 136. Some obitua^ verse probabfy 
about Tiptoft ate in M. R. James, A Daeripthn Catalopit of tkt Mamstripts m tm Ubrarj 

CwUgr, Cambridge, 1913, p. 130. 

Guntbotpe cf. c^teoally, Schirmet, op. dc. pp. 134-4, M. Sebutt, 'Bisl^ (dr) 

•undiotpe,* Moiern Lfagyp Juvmv, XXIII (192!) pp. 42-3,Ldand, Do Ser^toriknit pp. 

S2-3, aM the artide on him in the D.N.B. 

* MS. (CU.) Ff. Vl.ao, fo. 450*. 

* Gran Book A^ p. 1. 


•ato. 
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Guarino first arose in him, a desire possibly stimulated by 
current accounts of Guarino’s teaching abilit)' and contacts with 
someone who, like Grey and Flemmyng, had been in contact 
with the Italian scholar. In the summer of 1460 Gunthorpe had 
already been in Ferrara^ for some time, and was then attending 
Guarino’s courses on rhetoric.* He had by then also succeeded 
in learning some Greek,* and had established cordial relations 
with Ludovico Gu:bonc,*and doubtless with other resident men 
of letters. Like Free, he proved a very diligent student, took 
copious notes at Guarino’s lectures,* and employed part of his 
leisure in transcribing classical texts to enrich his store of books; 
a Seneca copied by him in Ferrara in 1460* shows not only that 
Italian calligraphic fashions were influencing his handwriting, 
but also that he was acquiring skill as a scribe. At the end of 1460 
Guarino died at the advanced age of ninety, and shortly after this 
at the latest Gunthorpe left Ferrara. He may have subsequendy 
visited Padua and Rome; in fact his coming into possession of 
part of Free’s books’ suggests his presence in Rome when the 
jattcr died there in 1465. 

It appears to have been the practice of both Lancastrians and 
Yorkists to choose for diplomatic missions persons with an 
experience of foreign countries and a good knowledge of Latin. 
Gunthorpe was fully qualified in these respects. Hence he had 
not long to wait after his return home* before obtaining employ¬ 
ment from Edward IV. He had only been in England a short 
time, when in 1466 his recent appointment as chaplain to the 

* Since he finished then the tnuucription of a MS. in Femn n. t). 

* Mra, n. 6 . 

* Notes in Greek in Gumhorpe’s hand appear io MSS. (B.M.) Hari. no. 24(5* i 97 '> 

etc., (B.L.) Bodl. no. 387, fo. 83*. It seems certain that Gunthorpe kamt Gr^ at m school 
of Guarino. 

* Bertoni, dt. p. 167. 

^ Gunthofpe's marginal notes on his transcript of Seneca's Tragedre/, now MS. (B.M.) 
Harl. no. 2485, were taken at Guarino's lectures on this text. Thisis proved by Gunthoipe's 
reference to Guarino's lectures on that text, (/i^.n. 6),andhy the following notcatfo. 68* 
of his transcript: prime undo /egtt ptarimu. The Trag^Ma of Seneca were one of the sul^ccts 
of Guarino’s 'grammar courses’ (Sabbadini, La Sonia t g/i Siadi dr Gmrim da Vtrem^ p. 
) 6 ). 

*Now MS. (B.M.) Harl. no. 2483. That Gunthorpe was its scribe is disdosed by the 
colophon at fo. 197': Fims tragfdimtm Lneii A$di A/m Seaen Cordtd/msU i/ripi. ma/mpnpria 
Mil iaSamdj GtaUhorpdt Aagfia twte stmkatis pettier m melita atdtatt Vtrarif Ugmit hate ms 
Gmrim Venmensi orators pnstaatissimo. eom^hu esi isit liber. Ttrrie Nonas Assgfuti aam 
demim 1460 Ph stoatdo semmsi peatifieaHte. 

' Lek^, De Seriptoribus, p. 463.Oner^ Free’s MSS. subsequentlyowrted by Gunthorpe 
' is rK>w part of MS. (B.L.) Bc^. no. 587. 

* He was already back in &glaM in 1463 when be purdiased a Macrobius, now MS. 
Trinity CoU. Cambridge, rx). 824, in London. 
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King^ was followed by membership of an embassy to Henry 
IV of Castile,^ during which he delivered some Latin orations.* 
Despite his diplomatic work, the world of learning sdll exercised 
attractions for Gunthorpe, who on his return from Castile went 
to Cambridge to conclude his studies in Divinity.* He had by 
then also bmme the Queen’s secretary* and Warden of King’s 
Hall, Cambridge,* yet &e holding of such posts did not prevent 
him from parddmuing in mote embassies abroad. Thus when in 
1468 the Anglo-Burgundian fdendship was being cemented by 
the marriage of Charles of Burgundy to Margaret of York, he 
was sent to Bruges to take pait in the marriage festivities, a 
mission which involved the delivery of several Latin speeches 
before the Duke and his court.' Gunthorpe’s work as a diplo- 
inadst and his favour with the Crown contributed to his receiv- 
ii^ valuable dignities in the Church, such as the Archdeaconry 
ofEssex* and the Deanery of Wells, which he obtained in 1472.* 
As time went on his links with the Court became doser; in 1475 
he accompanied Edward IV on his expedition to France in the 
capadty of almoner,* and in 1481 he became Dean of the Chapel 
Royal.* During the short rdgn of Richard lU he was appointed 
Keeper of the Privy* Seal; but after the accession of Henry VII 
in 148J he was srill entitled to consideration despite his former 
politied attachments, and already in i486 he was engaged on 
royal business.* He continued to be occupied with public and 
ecdesiastical duties until his death which occurred in 1498.* 


* Rymei; op. ciL toL ^ p> 571. 

* On ondont cf. p. xi). 

* Gran BtoA A, p. 67. llte study of kttets st • Utd^eisity was one of the cioeptiooa 
enaUing GaoAtotpe to enjoy his bttxe fi ce s dMugh non resident (C.P.R. toL XIII, p. 443). 

* He was styled King’s clerk and Queen’s secretary in his ^xpointment as Warden cC 
King’s Hallon joSepconber, 1467 (P.R. X 4 jb^TI*P> 5s). Gunthorpe resigned die Warden- 
ship in January 147) p. 367). 

*lnfrat p. laj, n. 3. According to the Flemish chronicler A. de RoTcete, Guntboqie 
and toe Bubop of Toumay spoke for more dian an hour at Shiys on 29 June^ 146!. Gun* 
diorpe ^oke in Latin and toe Kshop in French and bodi were, according to Roven^ 
quite unintelligible (MS. Bibliotbique Royale, Bruaellea, Van Hulthem, no. 787,‘C 
i9*-ao'). Gunthorpe was Archdeacon of Bwex firom 1472-8 (Le Nerc, op. dt. tcm. 1 L 

toL I, p. 15a. He had also been Chief Almoner to die King unce 9 December, 
1469 (Rymer, 00. dt Ttd. XL p. 637). 

* FiAwif/KV Frmh ExtmHoH, m. P. P. Barnard, Oxford, 1925, p. 127, P.R. 1476-j^, 
p. 25a He was appointed Keeper the Privy Seal on 6 July, 1483 (Rymer, op. dc. voL Xli» 
p. 194). * 111611 ( 1 ^ Radntf of Wells shows that he was suesdy engMcd on bu sines s with tbe 
king in i486 (H.M.C, Caltaiar gf tbt himmmpts of $h$ Doaa sad Chapter tfWdh, Londt^ 
1914. pp. toi, 109, etc.^. On It December, i486, he was made an ambast^r to treat with 
tM Arcoduke Mutimilian, and in March 1488 he was lyipoiDted to an embassy to Tsabclls 
of Castile, (Rymer, op. dt, vol. Xn, |». 319, 336). 

* Guo^rpe’s.t^ wis made on a5 June, 1498, and proved on 26 August 1498,and is in 


* Gran Book A, p. 67. 


Calmdar ef ibi lArnmnipts of tho Dtaa aad ChapUr of Londt^ 

). On It December, i486, he was made an ambast^r to treat with 
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As a diplomatist and politician, Gunthoipe was no doubt 
• endowed with remarkable abilities, his employment by Henry 
Vn a£^ having served Edward IV, Edward V, and Richard 111 , 
being clearly indicative of this. As a scholar he closely resembled 
Flemnwng with whom he was probably acquainted. Like him,he 
knew Gr^k,^ composed Latin verse, and gathered together an 
important collection of classical and modem manuscripts. 
Gunthorpe’s Latin poems are not extant, but Leland, who relied 
on hearsay, states mt they were by no means indifferent.* His 
Latin letters* are also lost,so that hu Latin speeches are his only 
literary remains. These orations* are naturally of much impor¬ 
tance for any estimate of Gunthorpe’s achievement. With meir 
s^le modelled upon Qcero, and their general effect reminiscent 
of formal eloquence as practised by the Italians, these orations 
manifest not only Guarino*s influence on their author, but also a 
desire to conform with humanist standards. Hiis is furthermore 
emphasized by the wealth of words but paucity of facts, by the 
evident love of similes and examples drawn from Roman history, 
and by the sacriflee of matter to form. It is obvious from these 
orations that Gunthorpe had studied the art of writing in the 
new s^le, and that his training at Ferrara had freed him from 
any influence of Latini^ as taught in academic England during 
the fifteenth century. Further insight into Gunthorpe’s intel¬ 
lectual outlook is given by the remains of his library, and by some 
information about it furnished by Leland. 

Gunthorpe collected most of his libra^ during his visits 
abroad. Besides purchasing books, he added to its bulk by trans¬ 
cribing texts himself and by becoming the possessor of part of 
Free’s library at that schoi^’s death m Italy.* During me six¬ 
teenth century a substantial part of Gunthorpe’s hooks were 
housed in Jesus College, Cambridge, where they were seen by 

Som*rt*t MtJitpJ 1)15-1500, pp. 561-1. No MSS. me mendooed in it. Guotfaofpe 
died on June 16, since dus is given ss the snniveissiy dsy of his deith in the obituity of die 
Gnnde Chsmeuse (C Le OSitcsubr, A m a l u OnUms MoostroUi, vtd. 

n. pp- 459 -^)- 

*Lelsndl, Di p. 465. 

* eutogt^phs of Gunthofpe’s ondons to Henry IV of CsstUe sod the Duke of 
Burgundy ue in MS. (B.U) BodL no. 5S7, ff. 75'-^3'- The following v t lut of diem: (x) 
S. 7S*-6*. To die King of delivcxM on 15 October, 1466. (1) ff. 77'-*. Tothessnie^ 
i (t) ff. 7t*-9*. To die Emke of Burgundy. (4) ff. 70^-60’. To the same? M ff. 8i'-i’. To Henry 
iV of Cmijc. (6) ff. M'-y*. To the Oulm of Burgundy and his bride Margaret of York, 
dcIiTCted at Bnues on 8 July, 1468. (7) ff. 88’-9'. To the Duke of Burgundy. (8) ff. 90'-!'. 

I To the seme on his marriage to Margaret of York. M ff. px*-)'. To the same and his bride. 
Paeoaga from some of tbm^ieecbes axe printed in Schinner, op. cit.p.-i 59, n. 184. 

«Xipr«i^p. ia5,n. 7. 
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Letand, according to whom they included several volumes 
acc^uired by him while in Italy, among which there was a manu¬ 
script, now lost, containing several writings by Free.* Besides 
these, Gunthorpe owned the Latin text of the by Francesco 

Grifiblini, which he purchased in London in 1475/as well as 
other Greek authors latiniaed by Bruni, Perotti, and Guarino,* 
and possibly the works of Frulovisi.* Among Latin manuscripts 
in his collection, there were the pscudo-Gceronian Sjnomma^ and 
Seneca’s Tragedies* both copied by himself, the rare Ars Rhetorica 
by Qiirius Consultus Fortunatianus transcribed by John Free,* 
some of Free’s lecture notes and letters,* and severe well-known 
works such as the Satires of Persius.^ Printed copies of Pliny’s 
Natural History,* and Dionigi da Borgo San Sepolcto on Valerius 
Maximus,* once possessed by him,suggest that perhaps he owned 
other printed bc^ks. 

As a scholar Gunthorpe is above all important as personifying 
with Flemmyng the typical English humanist of ms time, to 
whom literary pursuits were mainly a recreation from political 
and ecclesiastical afiairs. His public career indicates how already 
during the third charter of the fifteenth century humanistic 
culture was becoming a valuable asset for public employment,, 
as it had been in Italy since the end of the fourteenth century. 
But his success naturdly prevented him from teaching, and thus, 
like the other four ^glish pupils of Guarino, he failed to 
establish in this country any direct continuity wi^ the teaching' 
of that great humanist. In so far as the development of English 
humanism during the fifteenth century is concerned, the rdle 
played in it by the English pupils of Guarino da Verona was not 

* Ldjuid, CtiUeiMeSt vol. IV, p. i6. Guntborpe't MSS. must Imtc ifchcd Jesus College^ 

sftet 1484 since MS. Jesus G>I 1 . Csmbridge, no. 40 vss purchssed by Guntboxpe on so 
December, 1484. This is the only MS. given by Gunthorpe sttU to be found in Jesus CoUege. 
Aoeording to Lelsnd, Guntbotpe’s broks ended partly at Oifozd and partly at Canabcidge. ^ 
(Leland, Dr ScriptorUmt, p. 46);. > 

* Now MSS. (CU.) Mm. lU. 4, St. Jc^'s G>U. Cambridge, no. 61. 

* In MS. St. John’s ColL CamMdge, no. 60. ' 

* Nov part of MS. (B.L.) BodL no. jSy. On this MS. cf. ispre, pp. to8, n. t, 110. 

*Jr5pfW,p. lit. 

* Now part ot MS. (B.L.) Bodl. no. 187. 

‘ Gunthorpe’s Persius is now MS. Henry Huntinmon Library, San Marino, E.L.t4.B.6. 
Besides those mentioned already Gunthorpe owned the following MSS.: M^. (C.U.)Dd. 
Vll. x~x, Dd. X.so, Ff.Vl.xo, Corpus Chrisd Coll. Cambridf^ no. 164, Emmanuel CoU. 
Cambridee, no. $, Sidney Sussex CoU. Cambridge, no. 46, ^.M.) Cotton, Tib.A.IX, Hart. ^ 
no.*6t4, Royal, 9.E.I, I5.C.X1V, Sion Coll. Londem, Arc.I,.40.2-L.i), 

* Now Dm vA Chapter library, Vella, B.1.10, and (BX.) Auci. N4.4. The Pliny is tho« 
Venetian edidem of 1472 (Hain, no. 15089), and foe Dionigi U foe Sttassbim edition by foe 
*R’ printer (Hain, no. 4103). The latter wu purchased by Gutufaotpe on 7 February, 1471. 
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one of direct personal influence. Their stations in life and 
activities in omcr fields prevented them from handing on 
directly the culture they had acquired in Italy, so that apart from 
influencing casually a few friends, and intr^ucing here some 
texts hitherto unlmown, they played no part in the general 
development of English humanism. Learning was for them, with 
the exception of Free, only a leisured pursuit, almost a relaxation 
from heavier duties, and because of this Grey, Flcmmyng, Tip- 
toft, and Gunthorpe, stand isolated as scholan. It is possible that 
their examples inspired others to follow in their footsteps, and 
it is certain that they were able to spread Italian knowledge 
through their donations of books and their patronage. But it 
would be impossible to trace to them the begiiming of new 
traditions in ^centh century English culture. Perhaps the chief 
interest of their achievements is that they prove how already 
by this time Englishmen could understand modem values and 
assimilate the new culture found in Italy. Guarino’s English 
pupils made some impression in Ferrara: the memory of mem 
lingered there after they had left, so much so that each of them 
was individually praised in Carbone's funeral panegyric of 
Guarino,^ while meir examples gave occasion to the same 
Carbone to assure Borso d’Este some years later that good orators 
were to be found in England.* Battista Guarino also, in singing 
the praises of his late mther, did not forget to mention that 
pupils had come to hear him even from England Vhich was out 
of the world.’* 

> Bettoni, op. dt. op. 167-8. 

* B. Bocfiel^ Pfwtfstioms it Epi/tolai Editimbm Prmeipikm Amtonm VtUnm PrmfMtm 
Cambridge, 1I61, d. i«x. 

• Efi/toiarm S Cmr m Vimmi^ voL m, p. joo. 



Chapter VIQ 


Bt the beginning of the second half of the fifteenth centtuy 
humanism had begun to establish itself in England, as is dis¬ 
closed by the' active intetest taken in it in the monaste^ of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, and in the University of Oxford. 
The awakening curiosity in these places appears to have coin¬ 
cided with the activities of the English pupils of Guarino da 
Verona, and although less important judged by individual 
achievement, it none the less contributed lugely to the back¬ 
ground of Ei^lish culture at the eve of the Reformation. 

Amongst English monasteries Christ Church, Canterbury, 
occupied an exalted position. With the Cathed^ inside its 
boundaries and with its chapter’s right to elect theArchbishop, 
its prominence was assured. Othermonasteries, like Westminster, 
Glastonbury, or St. Albans, could also claim and^ty and 
wealth, but Canterbury eclips^ them all in prestige. Ine cult of 
St. Thomas k Becket had proved valuable. It attracted crowds 
of pilgrims from all England to worship at his shrine, aswell as 
piedous gifts from English and foreim royalty. Besides forming 
the centre of the spiritual capital of England, Christ Church had 
stood out as a atadel of learning since the earliest days of 
English Christianity. Archbishops and priors had supported 
scholarship and a sumptuous library,^ including Greek manu¬ 
scripts* and Latin classics little known even in Italy before 
Petrarch,* bore witness to the outlook of generations of priors 
and monks. Nor did Christ Church rely solely upon its own 
resources for the erudition of its members. Wim the rise of the 
universities the value of academic training was recogniaed there. 
Monks were sent to Oxford, Cambridge, and abro^, and from 
the second half of the fourteenth century promising young 
monks were sent as a matter of routine to Canterbury College, 
Oxford,* to read for degrees. An institution of the prominence of 
Christ Church was bound to be in close contact with Rome. 

* On vhidi cf. Jimet. Tbt Ancitni Liiwiu tfOmttrhuy mid Do^tr^punm. 

* These included t Gieek Ofitimieb now Mk ^> 1 -) Ceo. On Greek MSS. at 

Centesbun cf. Junes. Tbi Aneitiii Ubrmiu of CmUtrban mm Damrt pp. IzxzT-Tii. The 
tnedienl Christ Chufch cstalo^ua'in IM., pp. 1-171, incmde some me classice! ttzts sudi 
as Vitruyius, a compiete Quinrilisn, snd Poc^ins on Dooatus, pp. 47,78, 85). 

* A histixjr of Cantetbuiy College, Oifoid, is being ptqMued by Ku. W. A. Fmtin of 
Oriel College, Oxfeid. 
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Monks were often sent there to supplicate for fresh privileges, 
and at home cordial relations with Papal Collectors and the 
episcopate were nprmal features. The powers of the chapter, 
especially during sede vaamU^ entaileef intercourse with the 
Council, while me priors of ^rist Church, whose privileges 
included political as well as spiritual powers, were often em¬ 
ployed on state missions. Both its importance and its geo¬ 
graphical position made foreign intercourse fre<ment. Foreign 
prelates and Papal officials and foreigners visiting England came 
to Canterbury: Manuel Palaeologos went there in 1400,^ and the 
Emperor Sigismund worshipped at St. Thomas’s shrine in 1416.* 
Such a concourse of visitors made an international centre of 
Canterbuiy,* and ensured valuable contacts to anyone interested 
in classical letters there. 

It was probably through contacts with Papal'officials and with 
Englishmen alr^dy under the spell of their learning, like 
Ridiard Petworth,* that some interest in polite letters began to 
be developed by some of the Q irist Church monks about the 
^,^ddlc 5 tticfatteendTcenturyTAlreadyabout i44o-)othe monk 
William Chart* appears to live attempted occasionally to write 
Latin letters on the Italian model,* and although lus attempts 
were a failure, yet they are indicative of some interest in human¬ 
ism at Canterbury at that time. Humanistic writings like the 
Exbordia of Gaspatino Barzizza and letters of Poggio, Guarino 
da Verona, and Francesco Barbaro, were to be found there, and 
there they were colleaed and transcribed. The insertion of part 
i of Petworth’s Latin correspondence in a manuscript collection 
made at Christ Church about this period, and including the 
works mentioned above,'suggests Petworth as the source of 
these texts, especially as we Imow from other documents of his 
relations with the monastery.* 

. * Schinner, <sp. ctt. p. 14. 

^CbnmluojLmim^ ed. C L. K. Kingtfotd, Oxfoid, 1905, p. 124. OnTlsitonucChnst 
Chutcb cf. Stone, Cbnmelt, passim. 

* On Petwotdi’* xeledoas with the Ouitetbuiy monks cf. p. 20. 

* Williem Chart (II) became a monk at Christ Church in X447anddied in Ireland in 1478 
^tooe, op. cit. p. 75}. He should be distinguished fxcMn William Chart (I) who died at 
Canteibun in 1417 utet having been Treasurer, Penitentiaiy, and Warden t^Gintetbury 
College (1m., p. ^). Two Latin letters Ire William Chart (il) uid one addressed him 
are in MS. Imperial University Library, Tokyo, A. too.i^oo, (Weiss, Somt VtiptMished 
Camspoadtaetof Gmrm da Vsroaa^p. 111).ThelettertoChartmendonshisliteratystudies. 

* MS. Imperial University Library, Tokvo, A.ioo.x)Oo. For a des^ption of this 
MS. and its contents cf. L obe l , ApfUmib ettU. MS. m prioait oaads, and Weiss, Somt Vapab- 
Jishod Camspmimtt of Ctmrim da Vtnm^ pp. 21^3. 

* Si^ra^ n. 5. 
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Besides Chart, the monastic community possessed in ijeoiy 
Cranebroke another member with a bent towards classicism. 
Cranebroke had entered the Benedictine order in 145 5,^ and had 
been made an acolyte on 5 March, 1456.^ He must l^ve shown 
some promise of scholarship soon aft» entering the monastery, 
for he had not been there many years when he was sent to 
Canterbury College, Oxford, where he held a fellowship in 
1445-4.* It is very likely that it was in Oxford that he met John 
Tiptoft, with whom he is known to have been on friendly 
terms,* and it is possible that while there he was able to examine 
some of Duke Humphrey’s books, which may have aroused his 
curiosity for things classical. In 1444 Cranebroke was ordained 
priest,* and as his name then ceases to wpear in the Canterbury 
Q>llege accounts, he probably left Oxford during that year to 
return to Canterbury, where he died in 1466.* Cranebroke’s 
interest in dassidsm is displayed by his correspondence with 
Tiptoft,* and by one of ms notebooks which is still extant.* 
But although Tiptoft referred to one of Ctanebroke’s letters as 
^Ciceroniair,* his• correspondence shows hardly any modem 
influence. With its euphuisms reminiscent of Abbot Whe tham- 
stede, its barbarisms, and its weak attempts at reproducing a 
classical style, this correspondence indicates meidy how its 
, author’s hmdicaps were too great to enable him to imitate 


signs mat there were already at that time people at Canterbury ; 
who were no longer satisfied with the tramdonal medievu | 
style, and were attempting to shape their Latin more in con¬ 
formity with classical models. ^ 

^ MS. Corpus Quisd GdL Oxford, no. 156, fo. 117'. Lambedi Palace, Rijir/sr tf 


* MS. Corpus LATUU cou. uxtoctf, no. 150, to. 117'. i.ambetD raiace, tupsttr tf 
yisAp ChithM, voL n, fo. 4ot'. 

* Dean and Chapter Libcaiy, Canterbury, Attmais tf Cmkrbmy C$U^t years 

The accounts mention him as 'third follow’ for one term. His name does not appear tn die 
1444-5 accounts. 

•Js^p. lit. 

* L^bedi Pakce, »f Artbkubtp fo. 197'. 

* On December Stb, (Stone, op. cit. p. ^}. 

* On his airtemondence widi Tipton cL p. 115. A lettcrof William Aide to Crane* 
broke ia in MS. (B.M.) Royal, 10. B.IX, fo. lai*. 

* Now MS. (B.MJ Royal, io 3 . 1 X. ffor a deacripdon of the contents of this MS. cf. G. F. 

Warner and J. P. GUso^ CataUptt of tk* VoMtern hUmstri^ m tbtOU R^ mi King’s 
C«A(W/Imw/, London, 1011, toL 1 , pp. 514-ai. Thia MS. waa obtained IwCnumifoke from J. 
Hinder, *capelbnua’ (MS. (B.M.) Ro^ io 3 .IX, ff. aoiO in 145a,Hinder being 
an o dier Christ Church monk ainoe his name appws in the Christ Cburdi obituary 
^.M.) Arundel no. 68, fo. 18'). But Mvetal admtions were made to It by Cranebroke after 
145a. •i4Spru,p. 113. 
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Cranebroke’s handwridne betrays his study of Italian manu¬ 
scripts,> which is confirmed oy some of the texts transcribed into 
his notebook. Neo-classical works collected by him in it include 
some of Plutarch’s minor works latinixed by Guarino da Verona, 
Cendo Romano’s Latin version of the pseudo-Platonic Axioclms^ 
and several other translations from the Greek, as well as treatises 
by Pogg^o, druni, and Guarino.* All these works suggest an 
interest in Greek literature as well as in Italian learning, and 
it would be interesting to know how they reached him; it seems 
almost certain that they were acquired by him while at Canter¬ 
bury: if so, it is very likely that the originals of the texts which he 
transcribed were lent to him by some friend interested in litera¬ 
ture, rather than derived from the Christ Church library. The 
main importance of learned manifestations at Canterbury, such 
as those of Chart and Cranebroke, is that th^ form part of the 
background to the intellectual outlook of William__Sellyng.* If 
Sellyng was eventually able to achieve disdncdon as a clusical 
scholar, he owed it in part to these modest efforts, which probably 
first acquainted him with the existence of other ^ues than those 
contained in the teaching of the schools. 

Almost parallel with that of Canterbury was the rise of 
humanism m the University of Oxford, wmch had enjoyed a 
particularly dose connexion with Christ Church since Arch¬ 
bishop Islip had founded Canterbury College during the second 
half A the fourteenth century.* As a whole Oxford about 1450- 
60 was still fundamentally medieval. Studies had undergone no 
radical chai^ in thdr organiaation for centuries, and the Latin 
Aristotle still rdgned supreme and infallible as in the days of 
Chaucer’s derk. Ihc faculties of Divinity and Decrees ruled the 
University and conditioned its outlook. Peacock’s fall had been 
applauded, and no body in England was more zealous in the 
apprehension of heretics, and in the upholding of rigid orthodoxy. 
Since original speculation had ceased with \Vycli& and Univer¬ 
sity training was chiefly appredated as an avenue to preferment, 

* Cf> fee i n tt to ce MS. (B.I^ io 3 .IX, fe. iix*. 

* O’, the oontentsjpf aid. Toe MS. include* two ^>eeches fioai Ury ifld three qMffnms 

by Atuonhis tnnscribed by Cranebroke (ttid., S. 550 i *od two works by Bruoi 

portly copied by Cnoebtoke himself in 1419 (lUd., 8 . ^*-7', 6S*). It is possible that wc 
owe to Cranebroke the Greek alphabet and vowels in MS. (B.L.) Sdden, op. no. 6 % fe. 
146% since tha MS. belonged to Canterbury College sod has Cmnebroke’s characteristtc 

at fe. 7X'. 

* On Sellyng ef. pp. 11 j-9. 

* In 1361 or 1361 (H. C. MaxweU*Lyte, A History of tbs Umosrsity »f Os^ord^ London^ 

itM, p. \rfh 
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Oxford had reached a stage when a departure from tradition had 
become pressing. The outward decadence of the University 
reflected the state of its learning. Endowment and books were 
grossly insufficient.^ Buildings were inadequate while colleges 
were practically close corporations more anxious for their own 
welfare than for that of the University. University politics, moved 
by pct^ intrigue and inspired by time serving, were mainly 
directed to flatter the great. Demmciations of the state of afiairs 
had no response in an atmosphere where sycophancy was an 
accomplishment and original thinking savou^ of heresy. 
What Oxford needed was an upheaval in values. With its studies 
crystallized into jaded and out-of-date formulas, more modem 
standards were necessary to arouse it from its intellectual 
stagnation. 

U we take one of its most typical members at this time, 
Thomas Gascoigne,* who served as Chancellor more than once, 
we shall And no interest in polite letters in him. A perusal of the 
two large volumes of his Liber de Veritatibus* discloses neither 
knowledge of nor the use of works conneaed with Italian 
culture, nor any attempts towards adapting his Latin to classical 
models. Still the slow inflltration of neo-classical writings into 
Oxford is perceptible even in the case of a conservative like 
Gascoigne, for his library possessed at least one humanistic 
work, this being one of Ambrogio Traversaii’s translations of the 
Greek Fathers.^ Gascoigne was also the annotator of a manu¬ 
script of Seneca's letters and treatises.* But it would be idle to 
deduce any humanistic leanings from his having studied those 
works, since Seneca had been very popular mroughout the 
Middle Ages, when he was considered to be almost a Church 
Father because of his supposed correspondence with St. Paul. 
Still, the presence of Italian texts, about which more will be said 
later, and other evidence suggests that interest in humanism was 
growing in Oxford from about 1440 onwards. From this period 

* The state of the University b reflected in several oS the letters iitcluded in its officbl 
ktter>books, cf. Eputoiae Ataiemieat, vol. I, paijim. There b yet do satisfsetory account of 
tlM University of Oxford during the fifteenth century. A useful picture of ^ medievsl 
University is in H. E. ^ter, AfemtW Oxford, (O.H.S.) Oxford, 19$6. 

* On Gucoigne cf. especi^y Gascoigne, op. dL, and W. A. Pronger, *Thofnas Gaaoengne * 

liii (i9$8) pp. 6^26, liv (1939) pp. 20-37. 

* Now MSS. Lincoln Coll. Oxford nn. 117-8. Extiaco from thb work are in Gascoigne, 
op. dt 

* Now MS. Lincoln CoU. Oxford, no. 33. 

* Now MS. Balliol CoU. Oxford, no. 1x9. On the notes being in GaaooigneTs hand c£ 
Little, op. dt. p. )7, n. 10. 
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the T.atfn of the official correspondence of the University begins 
to show some improvement. References to Plato' and Qcero,' 
Greek history and literature,' and the learned men of Italy,* 
begin to ^pcar in these letters, and interest in Latin translations 
from the Greek is also visible in them.* Duke Humphrey’s books 
were accepted with enthusiasm,* and their popularity is enmha- 
sized not only by the wide use of them by members or the 
University,* but also by the transcripts of some of them which 
were made in Oxford during the century.* That Duke Hum¬ 
phrey’s books were a fruitful influence in Oxford can hardly be 
doubted, as it is also certain that the Oxford authorities were 
very anxious to increase the University stock of classical and 
nec^assical texts whenever an opportunity arose. Thus after 
Humphrey’s death repeated efforts were made by the University 
to secure his Latin manuscripts,* and similar attempts were 
made when it became known that Adam dc Molcyns had 
bequeathed books to Oxford.* When Tiptoft wrote from Padua 
in 1460 sending a list of volumes he intended to present to the 
University with a view to the improvement of iJitin standards 
in England,* he received a reply clothed in a graceful humanistic 
style and sprinkled with classical quotations, betraying both 
acquaintance with and interest in the achievements of the Italians 
as well as genuine enthusiasm for his handsome offer.* 

But humanism would hardly have had a successful start in 
Oxford had not influential persons in University circles taken 
some active interest in it. G>nsidering the state of Oxford 
culture, it was inevitable that the first followers of Italian fashions 
should be schoolmen looking upon them as a change from the 
ordinary medieval curriculumy and as a means of improving the 
^le of their writings. Such was actually the position of Thomas 
Chaundler,* who may be considered in many ways as one of the 
principal pioneers of early humanism in Ouord. Although his 
attempts at writing like a classicist met with mediocre success, his 
personal influence proved very valuable. Born in Wells alK>ut 
14x8,* Chaundler had been educated at Winchester* and New 

* AeaJmifat, Tok. I, II, passim. 

* lUd., voL I, pp. 105,14*. »4I- 

■ pp. 66-7. 

* Epismas Asadmisas, vol. I, PP* n. 5; 49, n. 61, n. 2. 

* Si^ra, pp. 67, n. 4; 80, n. 6. * Supra, p. 116. 

’ On Qi^ndler cf. especially James, Tbt Cbasaditr AfSS., Schtrmer, op. dt. pp. 73-81, 
and the article on him in the supplement to the D.N.B. 

* J»me»,Tbt CbamuUtr AlSS.,po. i-x. Chaundler obtained his D.D. in i4j5(/M/.,p. 1), 
and presented New College with MSS. New CoU. Oxford, nn. 34, 46, 50, 242. 
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College, Oxford.^ Two years of residence at the latter secured 
him a fellowship there,^ so that he was enabled to continue his 
studies in an academic atmosphere doubtless congenial to his 
learned tastes. His appointment to the Wardenship of his former 
school* in 1450 took him away from Oxford. Nevertheless his 
new duties enabled him to continue his intellectual pursuits. A 
degree in Canon Law obtained in 1452* testifies to this, just as 
the bestowal upon him of the Chancellorship of Wells during the 
same year* shows that the road to ecclesiastical preferment was 
also open to him. Chaundler’s absence from Oxford was not to 
be a very long one. His authority in academic circles was high 
enough to justify his appointment to the Wardenship of New 
College in 1454,* an omce which he filled with distinction until 
1475.* To his Wardenship of New College were added other 
dignities, both ecclesiastii^ and academic, the latter includ^ 
the Chancellorship of Oxford University from 1457 to 1461 and 
from 1472 to 1479,* Vice-Chancellorship from 1465 to 

1467.* In 1480 Chaundler was made an Apostolic Protonotary,* 
and from 1482 until his death he held the Deane^ of Hereford.* 

As can be seen from this biographical outline, Chaundler spent 
most of his life in Oxford, where his exalted position was bound 
to advertise his interest in humane literature within the Univer¬ 
sity. As Chancellor of Wells he was in contact with his Bishop, 
Thomas Bekynton, to whom he dedicated his Uhr ApoloffHcu^ 
and his Collocutiones^ and Aiiocutioms* so that it is likely tlut this 
connexion, and access to the books given by Gloucester to 
Oxford, were rcsponsiblefor introducing him to polite literature.* 
Chaundler’s leanings can be detected in his Latin works.* 
Although these are written from a rigidly medieval standpoint, 
their style displays none the less the influence of Qcero as well as 
some improvement upon that of most of Chaundler’s contem¬ 
poraries. Qcero appears to have been a ^cat favourite with him; 
the number of Geeronian quotations in ms writings is large, and 

‘Cf. s$ipni, p. 15). n. 8. 

* Umet, The CbamdUr MSS., p. z, C.P.R., voi. XIII, p. 8o. 

* The MS. of this work^ven to Bekynton it now MS. Trini^ CoU. Cambridge, no. 8Si. 
Bekynton piesented it to welb Cathedral where it was seen by Leland, (Lelai^ Cnlttrttim, 
voL IV, p. 1)6). The Libtr AfnloffHeus it a kind of mytteiy (^y dealing with die 
position m mankind. For its tub|ect matter cf. Schirmer, op. cit. pp. 77-8. 

* Infra, p. ij), n. 10. 

* Apart from the actual popularity of Gloucester’s donations (/aprw, p. 13 aX ^ use of the 
books presented by the Duke is suggested by his knowledge of Decembrio's Latin RqtwUk' 
and Bruni’s text ot tbe Eitnes {infra, p. 13)). 

* For a list of Chaundlcr’s writings a. James, Tbt Cha$mMtr hlSS., pp. 7-16. 
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includes references to the Tusculame DispHtatioms^ and the Ejds- 
hdae ad Familiares,^ Other Latin authors mentioned by Qiaundler 
are Solinus,* Gito,* Seneca,* Horace,* Vergil,* and Aulus Gel- 
lius.* Although it is certain that he Imew no Greek, he liked to 
mote from Greek authors.* Such quotations were mainly derived 
from Gccro, Lactantius, St. Augustine, and John of ^sbury. 
But besides using secondary sources, he apparently had access to 
some modem translations from the Greek such as Bruni's Etlnes'* 
and Decembrio’s both.of which he mentions and 

probably had seen in the University Library.* 

Chaundler*s literary remains are not very interesting except 
as evidence of his leanings. The aim of his Alioattiones^* and 
CoUoattiones^^i&to prove that William of Wykeham possessed all 
the Aristotelian virtues, and they have been rightly described as 
^a dreary performance.’** His dialogueon Bath and Wells**resem- 

* MS. New CoU. Oxford, no. xlt, S. 51*, 5)*, etc Chaundkr quotes *ho very often the 
D* OJSair (IM., ff. 5$*, )9', etc). I htvc bm untble to tnce tny r e fe renc e to Geero's 
i p e e cSn cs in Qitundkr’t works despite James' statement that Chaundler quotes aJso f^rom 
them (Junes, Tht Cb mmd lt r MSS^ ^ 5). Chaundkr’s attitude tou’aids Ckcro is cl^ from 
hia wndngs. Ma^ of the arguments of his Alkaitioms ate irupited by Cicero. For his 
attitude towards uceio cf. also the following pusage by him in MS. New ColL Oxford, 
no. atl, fb. 5I*: m cptrt fuiim tmtn dss/ trgt ^Astim tUenMi inpbUottpbU traterim trU 
Mttatuiim. AruMiUm{tk), ti Ckmmm t fmkm hit UOma txtmtwt mm ffttus. StJkHmu 
Cittm mtkrmtm t dmhm mm cpmhm/hrmf mmtm. 

* UhtUmmLmidihiu Dimnmi Ckitttmmt^. ii). 

* MS. New CoIL Oxford, no. all, CF. 7% a)*; Ofiasi Ctrrttpmdnn tf Tbomm 
▼oL L p. x6t. 

* Cf. especially MS. New CoIL Oxford, rw. alt, fo. ti*, where he ends the Alkattitmt- 
widi a quotation fom .HaseV, VI, ia»>so. 

* Ihid., ff. aa’, aj', 56’. 

* OffiddCtmspm mmn •/Tb$mm httka^fon, vols. I, p. aSy, 11 , pp. )i6-l, jao. 

* MS. New Coll. Oxfo^ no. all, fo. 45'. 

' UbtUMsDtLaudihmDmnmCmtttmm,^. 109 has a passage that suggesu that Chaundler 
was acquainted with Octtmbrio's veruon of Plato’s Rz/iw/iV. Plato is also quoted by 


* To whibb they had been presented by Gloucester { Epi sto im Atadtmkm^ voL I, pp. til, 
aj7)- 

'** The C$UoemHoms u*ete originally composed by one of Chaundkr’s pupils when he 
wras Warden of Winchester (Ojfiei^ Cmmpm dtm t ef Tbemms vol. II, p. jao). 

Chaundler, however, not only supervised their composition, but also corrected arxl 
emended them (/ki/., loc cit.), so tint they may be considered practically as hit own work. 
Both the AUotmiomitiA the Colloattimimn in MS. New CoU. Oxford, no. all. This MS., 


years’ tenure of the Oxford Chancellorship, 14^7-61 (MS. New CoU. Oxford, no. all, fo. 
11’). On these two works cf. James, Tbt Cbamiltr MSS, pp. 7-I. On the MSS. of Chaund* 
let’s worits cf. Hid., pp. 17-J5. The New College MS. was seen by Leland in Wells Cathedral 
to which it had been presented by Bekynton (Lclar>d, Ce/Uetmim, vol. IV, p. 156). On the 
poss i bl e scribe of this MS. cf. is/rv, p. 99. 
u Leadh, ^ D^tarkrz/rr C«Mm, p. aij. 

** Printed in Umku Dt Lmidihm Dtmrmu 
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bles the Allocutiones and Coliocutiones:i\s Latin is similar in quality, 
and some of the arguments in the discussion are, as in the two 
other works, based on classical authorities. Goser to the spirit 
of neo-classicism is Chaundler's dedicatory epistle to Thomas 
Bekynton,^ in which the numerous second hand quotations 
from Greek authors, the examples drawn from classical antiquity, 
and the general tone, betray an attitude in its author not very 
different from the humanist’s. In his scholarship Chaundlei 
appears to have encountered many of the difficulties which had 
faced Abbot Whethamstede. Although his aim was to write like 
a humanist, he was not able to perceive the fundamental differ¬ 
ence between the scholastic and modem outlooks, and his 
attempts at being *Qceronian’ proved far from successful. His 
efforts to give a humane character to some of his writings,and his 
use of neo-classical and ancient texts while pursuing typically 
scholastic studies, indicate clearly his conception of modem 
learning merely as a means by which the old teaming could be 
improved. In fact,his appreciation of the antique was subordin¬ 
ated to the help *it gave to his more conservative studies, and if 
he encouraged classicism he did so in order to -further the 
advancement of medieval rather than of Renaissance culture. 
However, so great was his contemporary reputation that when 
the Italian scholar G>melio Vitelli delivered a Latin oration in 
Oxford about 1491, it was Qiaundler who replied to^him witha 
Latin speech which Lcland saw at Wells.' Qiaundler’s rdle in the 
development of humanism in Oxford appears to lie mainly in 
personal contacts. But his work and his reception of Vitelli are 
also indicative of an interest in neo-classicism, which is also 
suggested by his having had his works transcribed inahumanistic 
script for presentation to Bekynton.* 

It was very probably through Giaundler’s direct influence that 
the literary interests of John Farley* originated and developed. 
Bom in Winchester, Farley had entered Winchester Collie in 
1444,* whence he passed to New College where he was elected 

* printed in Offieial Cerrtjpondtnei of Thomas BuMiag/on, vol. II, pp. jtj-zo. LeUnd, Do 
Seriptorilms, p. 4)7. 

* Now MSS. New CoU. Oxford, no. 2S8, tnd Trinity CoU. Cambridge, no. 8ti. On the 
writing of these MSS. cf. James, Tbo Cbamditr MSS., pp. 19-50. Part c^tbe Triiuty CoU^ 
MS. was written by the scribe of the New College o^ on whom cf. infra, p. 157. C h au n d fc 
also presented Bekynton with an illustrated Bestuay (fiffitiai Cor rt spom mt of Thomas 
^k^ton, vol. 1 , pp. 175-4). A Boethius formerly poasCTsed by ChaurMller is now MS. 
(B.M.) Harl. no. 45. 

* On Farley cf. The MoJkoai Artbioos of tho UnhursiSy of Oxford, vol. II, pp. 184'^. 

* Kirby, winebtsttr SshoUrs, p. 64. 
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to a fellowship on 10 March, 1448.^ After obtaining his degree 
of Master of Arts, he secured admission to the Faculty of 
Theology,* and found en^loyment at the same time in the 
administration of the Umversity, where he succeeded John 
Mannyngham as scribe, or to use a modem equivalent. Regis¬ 
trar, a post which he occupied in 1458, and which was held by 
him with his fellowship until his premature death in 1464.* 
But for his early death Farley might nave reached some distinc¬ 
tion as a scholar. His strong leanings towards Italian learning 
are disclosed by his handwriting, which was probably influenced 


appears in some or tne letters wmcn ne wrote tor tne umversity,- 
and in one of the Chaundlcr Manuscripts, the writing of which 
has been attributed to him.* The Latinity and some of the quota¬ 
tions and expressions in Farley’s letters arc equally suggestive, 
and make it very probable that it was he who replied on behalf 
of the University to the Earl of Worcester in 1460,* since this 
letter shows that its writer was able to ad(^t a humanistic 
technique when necessary. The interests of Farley were not, 1 
however, confined to the imitation of the Latin style and script I 
of the Italian humanists. Besides this, he was probably the first 
person in fifteenth century Oxford to attempt to Icam Greek, 
but his acquisition*of a wide knowledge of this language must 
remain doubtful. 

At his death Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, had 
bequeathed his books, which included several Greek texts, to the 
Grey Friars of Oxford,*. The library of this Franciscan Convent 

* Rwsttr ofibt \JriHrsity of OtforJ, vol. I, p. 51. 

* MS. New Coll. Oxfora, no. all, flyleaf. 


already scribe on it October, i45S,whenhepetiaooed the University to be allowed take 
out a register from the ‘four keys chest’ for a week {Mmimmta yoL 

He cannot have been over thirty-four years of age when he died (TAr Miiknu Anvim tf 
tbt Vmtrsi^ of Oxford, vol. II, p. a86). 


broke Coll. Cambridge, no. a$5, which be wrote in 1464, and Corpus Chnsa LolL^ 
Ounbridge, no. f)8. 

ArMm of tbt Umotrsity of 0 )ford, vol U,D.zti. , c • » 

» On this letter cf. 116. For examples of Fariey’s letter wnong cf. EfuMm 

/iraafewKer, toL II, pp. 56^, J 7 J- 4 - . - .... 

• ijftlft. 00. cit. DO. <7-8. On me Grey rnars library cf. Ibtd., pp. 5 j-<a. This library was- 


Greek 
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was open to some members of the University during the fifteenth 
century,^ so that it is probable that Farley Mgan to learn Greek 
on these manuscripts, this view being confirmed by his obtaining 
from the Oxford Franciscans a twelfth century Greek Psalter 
now at Cambridge.* The margins of . this manuscript contain 
several transliterations of passages in Farley’s hand,* which 
suggest that he began to learn Greek from this Psalter with the 
aioof a Latin Psalter by comparing the two texts and transliterat¬ 
ing passages into Latin charters.* Knowledge of Greek, how¬ 
ever elementary, must have appeared something of a distinction 
to Farlw, who ^d not hesitate to sign his name on some of his 
official letters in his register in Greek characters, probably in 
order to display his learning.* 

r > John Farley’s modest a«mievement in the field of humanism 
//shows the difiusion of this new form of culture in Oxford 
/ academic circles. Such a development is furthermore emphasized 
I by the presence of an Italian scholar teaching Latin eloquence 
V there during some period between 1454 and 1471. 

What inouced Stefano Surigonc* to come and teach in Oxford 
is not known. By birthhe was a Milanese,* by vocation a member 
of the order (A the Humiliates,* and he styled himself Poet 
Laureate.* His teaching of Latin eloquence appears to have 
influenced William Sellyng considerably,* and possibly was the 
origin of the latter’s humane interests. Although we possess no 
evidence to connect Surigone with cither Chaundlcr or Farley, it 
is possible that they came into contact with him, while it is 
certain that his teaching must have added encouragement to the 
development of polite letters in Oxford. During his visit to 
England he also wrote a Latin treatise, which he very probably 


•Cf. 137, n. t. 

* Nov MS. Corpiu Christi CoU. Csmbridge. no. 4S0. On this MS. hsTinff belooaed to 
Grosseteste cf. M. K. James, A Dutriptm CtitMfm y fbt Mmmeriptt m tit LSrmy tfCtrpta 
Christi CoUtgi, CMsinJ^, Cambrid^ 1911, vol. II, p. 412. 

* MS. Corpus Christi CoU. Cambridge, tK>. 480, S. 206’, 218', etc. Salter also suggests 
that these transUteratioru arc fav Fariey {Tit MtditP^ Artbms ^ tbt Urnttrsity ti Osgorit 
Tol. n. p. 283). A comparison o( these notes with other qxdmeru of Farley’s hsMcoranns 
Fari^^s authorship. 

* luB was one of the methods employed by the Italian humanists when learning Greek 
fSabbedini,//C/wMi//#, pp. 18-22). 

* E^ttolti AstJmirtt, vol. 11 , pp. 367-8, 371. 374. Fariey’s signature in Greek appears 
also in MSS.' Corpus Christi ColL Cionbridge, no. 480, fo. 288*, (BX.) Auct. F.5.s^ fb. 
▼ii'. 


' On Surigone cf. Weiss, Himtmsm m Oxford, p. 28. On his teaching in Oxford at some 
period betsraen 1454-64 and possibly 1465-71, cf. liid., loc. cii. He may bare been the 
Smrffrix admitted id imripitiidmr in imt eoMomto at Cambridge in 1475 {Grott BaeA A, p. 110). 
*^Wdss. Himmism in p. 28. *li|^ pp> <)3-4* 
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dedicated to an English patron,' but unfortunately this ^rows 
no additional light on his English activities. After leaving 
Oxford Surigone appears in Cologne in 1471, when he matri¬ 
culated at tlut University,* being already a B^elor of Canon 
Law.* About seven years later he reappears in England, where he 
seems to have established a connexion with william Caxton, 
whom he had probably met in Cologne.* The learning of the 
Milanese obviously impressed Caxton, who having then an 
edition of Chaucer’s oottlnus in the press, requested him to 
compose a Latin elegy in praise of Chaucer to be included in the 
book. The ele^ was printed at the end of the Boettius, which 
Caxton issued m 1478,* and it is not to be excluded that he may 
have availed himself of Surigone's help in editorial activities, as 
he did later with Carmeliano.* The poems by Surigone* show 
him to have been an accomplished Latin poet whose verse could 
rank favourably with the best of his time.‘He was apparently 
one of those wandering scholars who never settled in one place 
for long, and besides lecturing in Oxford and studying at 
Cologne, he is known to have taught the humanities at Strass- 
burg* and Louvain.* 

From the various evidence on the development of humanism 
in fifteenth century Oxford, one can perceive the great influence 
exercised by Duke Humphrey’s donations. It is also apparent 
that interest in polite letters developed among schoolmen, who 
accepted them as a complement to their learning rather than as a 
product of a different cultural outlook. The reasons for what 
was practically an infil tration of humanistic values into scholastic 
studies, becomes clear when we remember that by the middle of 
the fifteenth century scholasticism was in its decline, and that 
attempts at reforming it by scholastic means were subjected to 
suspicion, as Peacock’s case had proved. Now new smdards 
borrowed from without could at any rate strengthen the crum- 

* Tbe Dt botd mi tibtiUu, in MS. Trinity CoU. Ctmbridge, no. ^50. On its 

possible dediesrion to in English pitron cf. Weiss, Htmamsm im Oxhrd^ p. st. 

* Ikii., loc. dt. 

* Tbt CotuoUtm of Pbilosopbit, Westminster, W. Caxton, 1478, 94'-’. Surigooe’s 

presence in England about 1478 is suggested by his composition of tbe elegy at Caxton’s 
request for tbe e^tion of the Bootbrns (W/, fo. 94*). The elegy was also inscribM on a tablet 
placed on Chaucer’s tomb in Westminster Abl^ at Caxto^s expense, (Ibid., fo. yj-). 

* I*s^a, p. ijt. 

* Preserved in MS. ffi.M.) Arundel, no. 249, ff. ^'-117*. No references to England or 
Englishmen occur in these poems. 

* On his activities in Stiissburg and Louvain cf. Ibid^ B. 97’-l^ io)% itr, iia% 
116*. 
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bling facade of scholastic learning. Humanism clearly possessed 
the required new values. Hence a judicious admission of Italian 
learning would give new life to the jaded Oxford erudition. 
This was the opinion of Tiptoft and Flemmyng, whose gifts to 
Oxford were intended to continue Humphrey’s work. Inat all 
these cforts, that the work of patrons as well as scholars, proved 
successful is evident. Surigone’s teaching confirms the Oxford 
appreciation of humanism, and suggests that perhaps further, 
expansion was prevented only by economic difnculties. But the 
knowledge of Greek which was to be found in Oxford between 
1470-80, also indicates that the schemes of Gloucester, Flcm- 
myng, and tiptoft, were slowly proving fruitful. 





Chapter IX 

Residence in Oxford, and contacts withTiptoft and Chaundler, 
were probably material in directing the interests of George 
Neville* towards literature. A younger brother of Richard, E^l 
of Warwick (the Kingmaker), Neville played a r 61 e of some 
importance in the perturbed politics of the firat period of Edward 
IV*s reign and the Lancastrian restoration of 1470-1. What, 
however, concerns us are his scholarly rather than his political 
ventures, as these are particularly interesting in regard to the 
history oi humanism and the beginnings of Greek studies in 
England. 

Neville had been educated at Oxford, where he was Free’s 
contemporary at Balliol College. After following the Arts 
courses, he had supplicated for the degree of Bachelor of Arts on 
15 June, 1450,* trus being followed by the Mastership of Arts, 
which he ot^ained in 1452 without having to submit to all the 
statutory regulations.* Thanks to the great influence of his 
family, on 9 June, 1455, he was in spite of his youth elected to 
succeed Gilbm Kymer as Chancellor of Oxford University.* 
The first two years of his Chancellorship were spent in Oxford, 
but in 145 5 he obtained leave to absent mmself from the Univer¬ 
sity for some time.* On his provision to the Bishopric of Exeter 
in 1456* he tendered his resignation from the Chancellorship,* 
but despite his reluctance to continue in this office he was re¬ 
elected to it. Nevertheless he remained firm in his decision, so 
that his resignation had eventually to be accepted, and a successor 
elected in the person of Thomas Chaundler.* From Exeter 
Neville was translated to the Archbishopric of York in 146$.* 
But in the meantime he wa$ reappointed Chancellor of Oxford 
in May 1461, this time holding the office until he was exiled to 
Calais by Edward IV in 1472.’. 

* On NeviUe cf. F. Godwin, Dt PrMndrfav Atiffim C^mmmUtrim^ Loodoo, i6x6, Tob. 1 , 

pp. PP. ^ 3 '^ ^ Article on him in the O.N.E. 

ix,n. i, to. 

* Le Neve, op. cit. voL llX p. 467* Mmimtii/a AtsJtmua, toL II, pp. 741-9. He was or* 
daioed Pxieit by William Gr^. Bishop of Ely, 00 ai December, 14)4 (ite. (b.U.) L 
41, fo. S5»). 

* C.P.R. Tol. XI, p. 50. CsUtxtus m hsd originally intended to give this bishopric to 
J<^ui Hal£e (MS. G)tpus Ghrisd ColL Cambridge, no. 170, p. 155). 

* MmimtiUa j 4 faJtmum, vol. 11, p. 758. 

* C.P.R. vol. Xn, p. 45*. 

* Le Neve, cm. cit. voL III, p. 467. On Neville's exile to Calais cf. Warkwotdi, de. p. 
15. Besides exiling him, Edtraxd IV made an unsuccessful attempt to dqirive him of the 
Archbishopric of z oric (SJP.M. p. 165). 
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Already during his stay in Oxford Neville had begun to show 
himself anxious to encourage learning, and by 1455 he had 
presented at least one book to the library of his own college.' 
He had also begun to indulge in literary interests, and when we 
consider his finks with Tiptoft* and Chaundlcr,* and the 
advance of humanism in Oxford at the time of his residence there, 
it seems likely that his leanings towards polite letters were 
originated while at the University. A person who also undoubt* 
edly exercised a strong intellectual influence over him in that 
direction was John Shirwood, later Bishop of Durham, who was 
already closely conneaed with Neville m 1460 at the latest,* 
and whose first contacts with him probably took place in Oxford. 
Neville’s pursuit of belks kttres was testified to by Shirwood,* 
and extant evidence indicates that his intellectual curiosity went 
out towards Greek learning. The presentation of a Demosthenes 
and other Greek texts to him by a Greek scribe in 1468* points to 
this; moreover the late Dr. M. R. James suggests that this scribe, 
Emanuel of Constantinople, was one of the scholars who brought 
fame to Neville’s household.* The presentation of this volume 
is, of course, though suggestive no conclusive proof in itself 
that Neville attaint mastery of the Greek language. Petrarch 
possessed Greek manuscripts and was in close connexion with 
the Byaantine Nicholas Sigeros, who gave him a copy of Homer, 
and with the Greek speaking Calabrians Barlaam and Leontius 
Pilatus, yet, as is well-known, he never succeeded in learning 
that tongue, and remained unable to read his Homer and his 
Plato.f But in Neville’s case there are some notes in Greek almost 
certainly written by him,^ which suggest that he attained to at 


* Now MS. Bdliol GoU. Oxford, no. 117. Donor and datt of dooadon of thb MS. 10 
Balliol ice diicloeed by die leventeeAth centucr Donon Book of the lilMtry of BiUiol 
College which leproduccs at p. 61 label fonneny on the binding of die MS. beaxing die 
ficdlowiog inacxiption: Domm Rner. m Ora. pt^ Gm. Ntmll tpit, Exaa. AMk Sara. 
Animp. I4J5. 

' NeviUe waa Tiptoft’a btodier*in*kw haatng macried hia aistet Gkelr NeriUe (Mi«diell» 
}oim TiPttft, p. 19). Aa Chancellor of Oxford NeriUe oxiat hare been in dote toudi with 
Chaunoler dira a leading Oxford figure. 

» a. ijfoi. p. 140. * Cf. pp. 144-5. 

* James, Tir Sf^ tf ibt Laeuttr C tJ ix , p. 44S. 


» a. ijfoi. p. 140. * Cf. pp. 144-5. 

* James, Tir Smte tf ibt Laeuttr C tJ ix , p. 44S. 

* On Petzatch’a Greek atudiea cf. De Nolhac, Pttnr^m tt VHmHmtm^ roL II, m. i st-U. 

* Cf. die note opOTona i dee a in MS. (B.M.) Sloaoe, no. art, fo. 1', and the note 
*X9fineira . . . (the neat of the note it tom off) in MS. Choicer -libnuy, Yodc, XVLQ.r, 


. . . (the neat of the note it tom on) in MS. Choicer libouy, Yodc, XVLQ.r, 
fo. 1'. Both diM notes are in a fifteenth century hand and doubdcM refer to NertUe^a 
ownership of the MSS. I learn from the York Chapter Libcmnan that the late Dr. M. R. 
James attributed these notes to Emanuel of Coostantioopk. After comparing them with 
ape d m e na of Emanuel’s handwriting 1 have readied the coochiaion that they are certainly 
not tw him. The writer of these notes shows ^te Ofienly hia in exp erience at writing in 
Greek, which suggests that they may be by Neville biroatt. 


I quite i 
I^ille 


biinadf. 
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least an elementaiy knowledge of that langua^. Latin learning 
and especially good Latin writing also attracted Neville, so niu(£ 
so that he chose secretaries- capable of composing Tjtin letters 
in a style close to that of the humanists.^ It was probably one of 
the scholars in his pay who wrote in 1461 the long and interesting 
letter to the Bishop of Temi, in which news aTOUt the battle of 
Towton is j^ven together with much moralmn^ upon the evils 
of dvil str&.* Still whatever its real authorship, this letter, in 
which Lucan is aptly quoted, shows that its writer was to some 
extent under the i^ucnce of polite letters, and even if the 
author was not Neville himself, it displays at any rate the literary 
spirit in his household. 

Yet another instance of Neville's attitude towards learning is 
to be found in one of the letters written on his behalf to the 
University of Oxford, a reply to the University's appeal for help 
in securing the books beq^thed to it by John Tiptoft, Earl of 
Worcester. On Neville's instructions, the actual writer of the 
letter stated that in his youth the A^bishop had acquired as 
many books as possible, had caused others to be copied for his 
use, and valued nothing so much, as they contained the voice of 
antiquity, morality, and religion.* 

A knowledge of the personnel of Neville's household would 
be of considerable interest. Equally interesting would be the 
names of those members of it who sought refuge in Cambridge 
when Ne^e was exiled to Calais in 1472.* Information concern¬ 
ing this has so far been denied to us. On the other hand we are 
able to identify as having been in Neville's service not only Shir- 
wood,* but also a Fellow of Balliol named * Bulkic',* and perhaps 
the scribe Emanuel of Constantinople.* Yet despite this, insuffici¬ 
ent evidence has reached us for it to be possible to reconstruct 
successfully Neville's literary activities. His implication to letters, 
his bibliophily, his probable acquaintance wim Grcek,are known 
to us and we are also aware that he was given to patronage. We 
know too that his household enjoyed the reputation of being a 

^ Shiiwood •fid • Fellow oi Balliol Collie named Bulkie wrote Latin letters for Neville 
(Tait» op. cit. p. )7i, n. 5). 

*'nits letter was written in London on 7 April, 1461. A contemporary copjr of it is in the 
Atdiivio di Stato, Venice, and is calendared in S.P. V. vol. I, pp. 99-101. A conteo^rary 
Italian version of it is in the Atdiivio di Stato, Milan, and iscatendsTO in pp. 60-5. 

As this letter was both transcribed and translated in Italy, it must have been ciiculatiaed 
diiere as an account of the battle of Towton. 

* Tait, op. dt. p. 57). Tlie letter it in IM., pp. 57)-4. 

« Tht Pastm Litters, voL V, p. 1)7. 

* o. 1 and p. 142. 
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gathenng of men of letters, and that Neville’s studies ended 
with his exile. This last point we owe to John Shirwood, who 
after visiting him during his confinement declared that he had 
given up all his former mtercsts/and that he had attempted to 
teach him his game of Aritbmomaclaa in order to distract him.* 

Evidence about Neville’s scholarship cfiscloses little distinc- 
^ tion. As in the case of Gloucester, it shows a lively interest in 
polite letters but a dearth of actual learning. It is true that as his 
extant letters were written by scholars in ms pay,we arenot in a 
position to judge his proficiency in Latin; but the dele^tion of 
his correspondence to secretaries is signiheant, while ue Greek 
notes attnbuted to him give no hint of particular distinction. 
The almost total loss of ms library prevents us from knowing 
what constituted his favourite readmg matter. Still the frag¬ 
mentary information that reached us suggests that, like Glouce¬ 
ster and Tiptoft, he was primarily a ‘Maecenas’ and a connoisseur < 
/' of polite letters. It was chiefly as a patron that he contributed to 
the advancement of classical studies, since by protecting Emanuel 
of Constantinople and Shirwood, he was able to foster the intro¬ 
duction of Greek in England. While Robert Flemmyng’s and 
John Farley’s Greek stumes left little, if any, tradition oehind 
them, it is to Neville that we may trace the banning of a vigor¬ 
ous revival of Greek in this country, the first since the days of 
Robert Grosseteste and Roger Bacon. 

Practically nothing is known of the life of Neville’s prot^d, ^ 
the scribe Emanuel of Constantinople. In an interesting essay 
Mr. Howard Gray was inclined to identify him with an ‘Emanud 
of Constantinople, Knight’, who was in England in i4$6 when 
he was granted a sum of money by the Crown.’ It is quite 
possible that this knight and the scriM were one person: on the 
other hand as Emanuel was a name to be found as frequently in 
Constantinople as John or Williamin cbodem England, itshould 
be open to doubt as to whether they were actually identical. 
Whemer the scribe was the Emanuel rewarded by the Crown' 


^tehu prttma meommdt nalitniim mu tMtmm pokrti immihm Imiombiu Utkrtrm • 
M stmUis 4 mi*a tontmmrai. (MS. Ashrool. &o. 344, fo. 14*) (Shirwood to 

mrbo oa Nevilie at Calais). 

* Ibui., fb. 24'. On this game cf. Alien, ^sbop Shirwood ^ Dmbom rmi hir Lihraiy, p. 44!. 

* Gray, Crttk Visilort to Ejtffoodm 1453-6, p. 107. Giants had also been given to three 

other Greeks, including the fiunous Aristotelian sdbolax John Axgyropoolos. But notfaii^ 
else is known coocetnmg their visit to England. Probmy they came on a diplontabc 
mission and departed wiUKwt ^v^ any ^jptedable contribution to learning. 

On Aigyropoulos in England cLihid., pp. 
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or not, it is possible that he found his way into England with 
some embassy. Greeks were often employed on diplomatic 
activities during the fifteenth century on account of their 
linguistic abilities,* and Emanuel settled here for some time. It 
was in 1468 that he presented Archbishop Neville with one of his 
transcripts, a Demo^enes,* while the presence in this country of 
various other manuscripts written by him,* suggests that he may 
have found other patrons besides the Archbishop. It is practically 
certain that he taught Greek to Neville and Shirwood, and it is 
highly probable that while in England he visited Oxford or its 
neighbourhood.* Ihus one might perhaps deduce from this that 
he was also responsible for teachmg Greek to William Grodn 
while the latter was at New Coll^.* Inspite of so littleevidence, 
Emanuel's presence here is of great interest, for his activities 
confirm the supposition that by the second half of the fifteenth 
century the study of Greek had been taken up in England, and 
that there was a certain demand for manuscripts in that language. 

Greek studies in England during the third quarter of me ^ 
fift e en th century appear to have been mainly confined to Oxford,* 
Canterbury,* and me entourage of George Neville. That not 
much interest in this language was to be found outside Oxford or 
Canterbury after the dissolution of Neville's household, is dis¬ 
closed by the misadventures in London of two famous Greek 
scholars, Andronicus Callistus* and George Hermonymos.* 

* GeoTM Hennoojrmoa, to «ye an inatmee, ww tent to Eogknd in 147) hj Pope Sbttue 
IV on • d»loimtic miwioo. (Jnfrm, p. 146.) 

* Now 1 ^. UniTenit; Libttcy, Leyden, Voet. Gr. no. }6. On thU MS. cf. Jemee, Tie 
imfcr ^ th$ laimHr Ca^,pp. 445-7. ThU MS. eontum tome Jtrmum juJieiaki of Donoe* 
thence and letten attribute to Aeaemciee, Phto, and Quon. 

* The following ia a Ibt of the MSS. copied by Emanuel which are adll extant: Lciceater 
Town Library, the Codex of the Nor Tu t i m m t , Cariirdfil Library, Durham, MSS. CI.15, 
<Ariatotk), CIV.i, (Plato); Corpua Chriad ColL Oxford, no. ^ {Ps*lttr\ nn. 76-7, (Shidaa, 
partly written by jMmSetbopomoe): ffiJd.)Had.oo. )ioo, (S^daa, to Harley Iw ^ 
Oumam Chapter); Corpua Uiriati CoU. Crabtidse, fK>. St, (Home^; Gonrille and Oiua 
CoD. Cambrioge, no. 5^, (P/aAsrr); Trinity ColL C^brkL^ no. ii86,<pM/rrr);UmTecxity 
Library, Leyden, Voea. Gr. no. 58^ (DenuMthenea etc.), uny, ^'dt p. iix-augsMtat^ 
the Gonnlle PsMttr came to its focmer owne^ ^ Frandacan Ridtard BtmUe^rom foe 
Oxford Grey Friarx, aa did MS. GonviUe and Caiui Coll. Cambridge, no. 405. 

* Tbia ia auggeated by Emanuel’a tranaenpo of Suidaa which were coi:^ from foe Suidat 
given by Gtoeaeteate to foe Oxford Grey Friata, Oamea, Gmk MsmutriMs Bi^ad 

Jit Rnaw/Jewr, p. 541). Thla view ia corroborated % part of foe Cotpua Chriad MS. being in 
foe hand of S et popo u loa, ar>d by its becoming the p one tiion (rf^Kllliam Grocm, and alao by 
Bcinkley'a probebie bor ro wing of a MS. written Emarnid from foe Oxford Grey Fruia. 
<i4M n. 4.) • p. 174. 

p. 15S, mfra, p. 157. Of courae Flemmyng, Gunfoorpe, end Shirwood, pursued 
foe ati^ oi Gre^ in during foe fifteenfo century. But foein were bolatM eaeee 

iriiidt cMabUahed no txadidon ot Gtedt learning in tbia country. 

* On CalUatua cf. Ixgiand, op. dt. voL I, pp. HviL On Hennonymoa cf. Omont, 
Ctof/jt HtmoHjjm. 
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The former, after teaching Greek in various towns in Italy, where 
he met John Free* and had Politian' among his pupils, had moved 
first to IHms,”and then to London, where newasalreadyin March 
1476.* Perhaps he was induced to visit this country by recollec¬ 
tions of Free: but he fidled to find success in London, and he 
probably died there in X476.* During his short stay in ^gland» 
he was in touch with his compatriot Hermonymos, whom he 
helped when the latter was imprisoned and fined, by writing a. 
long appeal fmm London to a Greek friend in Louis lU’s service.* 
From me very little that we know about Callistus*s English 
sojourn, it appears very doubtful that he found opportunities of 
teaching, or even of introducing Greek texts into ^s country. 

Har(% more fortunate was the visit paid to England by his 
friend C^rge Hermonymos. This Grcclc from Sparta had been 
sent here in 1475 by Pope Sixtus IV to obtain from Edward IV 
the release of A^bishop Neville from Calais.* His mission was 
successful, and Neville was allowed to return to England.* Soon 
after this, however, Hermonymos was charged wim spying on 
the movements of some Italian merchants, and in spite of his 
diplomatic character he was imprisoned and fined very heavily.* 
Eventually he succeeded in regaining his freedom, but not 
until he had surrendered all the money he had brought with 
him from Rome, all the presents received from the grateful 
NeviUe, and had been forced to borrow a large sum for which 
his friend Callistus stood security.* During his visit to En gland 1 
Hermonymos presented Neville, whose tastes appear to have 
been funiliar to him, with an illuminated copy of one of his 
Latin translations of gnomic sayings ascribed to ancient Greek 
philosophers,* and started a fnendship with John Shirwood, 


* p. 109. LegniMi, op. dc. toL 1 » p. luL It i« pottibk that abo Sellyng wm ooe of 
hispupilt(i^p.i54). 

■ LMnod» op. at. voL I, p. 1ti. 

* Aodftaaed to Cco^ nbeologoa Diihipatoa, C^jtaio of Tonquea in Noaaandjr, • 
printed in J. F. Bmaeonade, A mde r tt Grmitt Paris, itap-tj, yoL V, pp. 4ao-d. 

* OiDOOt, Gmpj Htnmiffm, pp. 7, $1. The fim indicatkxi of Nei^'a ickaae ia hb 

eoofitxnation of an abbot at Westminater in Noranber 1475, opi* ciL voL U, p. 

411, 0.). 

* On^t, Gmps Htr m m jm t p. t. The alle^ amount of hU fine, one thmiianH pounda. ^ 

ia budlv credible when we cooaldef the vatiie of monef at the time. H cn no o imoa liM 
alica^ Wt Pngfand in June 1476, when be waa in the Netherianda where he a 

work to the Abbot of Dunea(IW.,p. 

* The preaentation copy to NeriUe ta now MS. (B.M.) Hart no. t«46. Thia work 


alao dedicated by Hermonymoa to the Abbot of Dimea The preaentation copy 

to Shirwood of the Dr VirttitihtfhnomMS. (B.L.) Auct. GM.t.'TbcDtVir^^mtwmtko 


dedicated to the Afcbblabop of Seita Iw He rm on y m o a (Omont, Cmm Manwapaw, pp. 
19-ao). The Tcraiona dedicated to NeriUe and Shirwood were pnnted in Plaria abM i4to 
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to whom he dedicated some years later his Latin version of 
the pseudo-Aristotelian De Virtutibus}^ Had Hcrmonymos 
found better treatment in this country, it is (juitc possible that 
he might have settled here instead of in Pans, and the course 
of Greek studies in England at the eve of the R^ormation might 
have been very diRerent. 

In spite of the scanty success of Callistusand Hcrmonymos, the 
pursuit of Greek in this country was advancing slowly. During 
the same year in which Hcrmonymos and C^stus were in 
London, another Greek scholar was to be found there. Unfortu¬ 
nately all we know about the visit to England of Demetrius 
Cantacuzenus, is that in 1475 he was in London, where he copied 
a volume of excerpts from Herodotus,* possibly for an English 
patron, a small point yet quite significant. More evidence of a 
gradual development of interest in Greek in England, is to be 
found in the presence here of John Serbopoulos of Constanti¬ 
nople.* Although the earliest proof of Scroopoulos’s residence 
in mgland dates from 1484,* he was probably already here much 
earlier. He may have lived at first in Oxford,* where we know 
that at some time he was in touch with Emanuel of Constanti¬ 
nople,* and transcribed manuscripts for an academic clientele.* 
These included various copies of the Greek grammar of Theodor 
Cjaza* and other texts. Now Gaza's grammar was one of the 
most fashionable handbooks at the time for learning Greek: 
hence his frequent transcription of this work indicates the 
presence of a public anxious to learn Greek, and suggests that he 
may have alternated his work as a scribe with some teaching. 

no. M97)« *rbe D$ VirftMia wtt dedicated to Shiivood after 1414 since be 
b styled Bisbop of Duimm. 

* Cf. nprtt ^ 146. n. 6. 

* Now XiS. (B.N.) Gr. no. xTji. On this MS. cf. Vogel und Gatdthausen, op. dt. p. lot. 

' On Serbopoulos cf^. XMf.. pp. 196-7. 

* When be copied the gnnunar of Theodor Gate now MS. Txin^ QilL Dublin, no. 
915. The date of this MS. is 1484 and not 1480 as stated in Vc^el und Crardthaiuen,c». dt. 
p, 196, cf. J. G. Smyly, 'Notes on Greek MSS. in die library of Trinity College/ turms^ 
thm*, XXm (19}^ p. I74« 

* His stay in uoord is suggested by his haring copied C 94'-l)t* of MS. Corpus Chriad 
ColL Oxfb^ no. 77 from amS. in the library of the Oxford Grey Friars (mprw, p. 14], 
n^). the rest of the MS. beine transcribed by Emanud of Constantinople. As some t& 
h^. copied by Serbopoulos belong toGrocin (Mjfne, p. 148,0. t), and one of his ttans* 
ctipts ofGaxa’s gtammar was found in Oxford abmt 1480 n. 6X his having worked 
foir an academic clientele seems likely. He msy also have workM for piurons from Reading, 
where he lived for some years p. 148, n. i). 

* Three MSS. of diis grammar m &ihopoulos'haridwriting are known, and are now MSS. 

Trinity ColL Dublin, no. 9x5, (BX.) Gr. class r 96, Trituty CdL Ca^ridge, no. It). 
Accoraing to Gibson, EcrljOx/trd 17, the Bodieisn MS. wss*bound iti Oxford 

about 1470; 1480 would be s more probable date. 
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From 1489 Serbopoulos worked in Reading, where he lived in 
St. Mary’s Abbey, whether as a mock or as a lodger we do not 
know, and there he copied texts up to the very end of the 
centuty.^ His great industry while in ^gland is perhaps the best 
proof of the extension of Greek learning which took place 
during the last quarter of the fifteenth century.* 

The activities of the group around Archbishop Neville, and of 
these Greek scribes, start a new range of intellectual action in 
English learning. With Neville’s entourage begins the decline of 
the supremacy of the Latin translations as means of access to the 
works of Greek authors, and their replacement by Greek origin¬ 
als. Ihrough the pursuits of Shirwood and Swyng this was 
brought to a further stage, and during their time humanism was 
to attain considerable unofficial recognition. Altogether, it is 
possible to say that Neville and his friends, and mese Greek 
scribes, were above all responsible for fostering that side of 
humanism which had up to then been most n^keted and dis¬ 
regarded, since it was nuunly through their efforts that the study 
or Greek was established in fifteenth century England. 

^ MS. Tfinity Ctaobcidge, no. tx) ww finished by Se A opo n los in St. Mxry^t Atbev, 
Reading on 9 October, S4S9. MSS. N^ Oxford, no. 15^ Cmdu Qnitd CoU. 
OxfoteCno. 106, Nev Cc^ Oxfoed, nn. 140-1, end Gnpus Chritti CoU. Oxford, on. 19-4* 
■wexc copied in Reedins in 1494,1495, i 497 » i 499 i *nd xjoo. 

' The foUowiog is s list oi the known MSS. cc^Mcd bf Serbopoulos: MSS. ^X.) Miic. 
Gr. no. 9, Gr. clsu.e.^, Selden jiA. no. 19, Bodl. no. New CoU. Oxford, on. ^ 440^ 
X41, 254, Lincoln ColL Oxford, Gr. no. iS, Cot]^ Christi CoU. OxfiMd, nn. 19, 24, 

106, 109, Trini^ CoU. Csmbridge, no. Sx}, Trini^ ColL I>ublitv 00. 92J. Most of these 
M^. are ecclesissticsl texts and corfunentaries on Aristotle. The Corpus MSS. were form- 
erly owned by William Gxodn. 


MSS. were form- 




Chapter X 


The patronage of Neville and the work of Greek scribes in 
Engird are evidence of a knowledge of and interest in Greek 
dunng the fifteenth century. This is further emphasized by the 
achievements of Shirwood and Sellyng, both of whom played 
a very remarkable part in the early history of English humanism. 

Jotm Shirwood^ was a few years senior to Neville and was 
educated at Cambridge, where he obtained his degrees of Master 
of Arts and Bachelor of Divinity.* The study of theology was 
apparently his main pursuit there. But a desire for a more 
advanced study of it brought him to Oxford, where he incorpor¬ 
ated as a Cambridge graduate in October 1456,* and eventually 
obtained his Doaorate in Divinity.* Possibly Shirwood’s taste 
for die antique was aroused during his stay in Oxford. With 
access to ckssical and modem texts rendered easy by Duke 
Humphrey’s generosity, it is likely that Shirwood availed himself 
of such £{cilities, thus becoming attracted towards Latin letters. 
It was probably owing to his proficiency in them that he was 
able to secure the patronage of George Neville, a link which 
proved particularly valuable to him. 

Shirwood’s close connexion with Neville, whom he may have 
met in Oxford, began at the latest in 1460 when he Ixcame 
Chancellor of ^eter Cathedral;* when Neville was translated to 
York in 1465 he followed him north, becoming Archdeacon of 
Ri chm ond during the same vear.* Six years later he added to his 
preferments the ^Iden preoend’ of Masham in York Minster,* 
and soon afterwards he probably went to Rome to reside at the 
Curia.* As an associate of Neville, Shirwood was bound to be 

' On Shirvood cf. e^>ecully Allen, op. dt., Liddell, Tht Fir/t CttUwy ^ tht Uhrmy 
Cerptu CbruH CoUtfft Oi^ord (UnpuUiihed Oxford B.Litt. tbetU), B. Behrem, 'The Oiigim 
of m Office of English Kesidmt Ambussdor in Rome,' E.H.R. XUX (19)4) pp. 

* At Shirwo^ describe* himself ts t D.D. in 1461 {AJlnt, dt. p. 44^ n. 9 ), ^ must 
be identified with the John Shirwood who wss licenMd to incorporste in Oxford sikI 
allowed to proceed D.D. wid) an M.A. and B.D. fn/m Cambridge on rj October, 1456, 

Umptrsiiy of Oxford, vol. I, p. 9). 

* Si^ira, n. a. 

* Le N^e, op. dt toIs. I, p. 419, HI, pp. 140, xox. 

* Shirwood is known to have dmo already in Rome on 1 y January, 1474, (Allen op. dt 
pp. 447-8), but it seems likely that he went to Rome about 1471. Shirwood paid a short 
visit to England in 1474 or 1475, this being suggested by his visit to George Neville at 
Calais, whiw took place during either of these yean and on which cf. Ibid., pp. 448-0. It 
is interesting to note that MSS. Corpus Christi ^ 11 .- Oxford, 60, 92 and 9) were copied for 
Shirwood in 1471-71 by an unknown English scribe in a hand influenced by humanist script. 

*49 
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regarded at Hrst with suspicion after the restoration of the 
Yorkists: nevertheless he was able to secure a general pardon for 
himself from Edward IV in June 1471,^ and eventually gain the 
entire confidence of the Crown. In 1476 Shirwood beoune an 
Apostolic Protonotary,‘ and one year later his services were 
rewarded by his appointment as King’s Proctor in Rome.* But 
Edward IV’s death probably brought Shirwood back to Eng¬ 
land, where he seems to have enjoyed the confidence of Richard . 
Ill, who not only consented to his provision to the vacant 
Bishopric of Durham,* but even went as far as to write in March ' 
1484 to the Pope, asking him to make Shirwood a cardinal.* 
Aifter having been favoured by Edward IV and Richard in, 
Shirwood also appears to have commanded the respea of Henry 
VII, who renewed his appointment as Proaor in Rome on 
z8 February, i486,* and appointed him in 1487* a member of an 
embassy to Rome headed by Thomas Mylling, Bishop of Here¬ 
ford, another member of it being the Prior of Christ Church, 
William Sellyng. Shirwood reappearsin England in 1490, when he 
wrote to John Paston from Aukland, trying to exchange coals of 
Durham for Norfolk com,’ but in Fcbmary 1492 he was again 
on his way to Rome on royal business,’ and there he died in the 
evening of January 14th, 1495.’ 

As far as we know, Shirwood’s literary activities began while he 
was with Neville, whom he served for some years as secretary. 
It was while in his household that he began to purchase and 
collect classical works,* this being consonant with his duties, 
which appear to have included the composition of Latin letters,* 
a task doubtless performed to his master’s satisfaction, and 

* P.R. 1467-77, p. 267, CP.R. vol. Xni, p. 200. 

•On 12 Dumber, 1477 (P.R. 1476-85, p. 60;. 

* Shirwood't bull of provuion it dated 29 March, 1484, and it in Historim B rntlm nuu 
Striptoru Tru^ ed. J. Raine (Suneet Society no. 9), Londt^ PP> codxriii-^. 

* Rymer, op. cit. vol. XIl, p. 216. 

* Allen, op. cit. p. 451. Shirvood wat in Rome in May 1484, when be wat contcctated 
Bithop of Elurham, and he wat alto there in 1485; perha^ he returned to England in the 
tummer of 1485 (IM.t loc. dt.). 

* IbU., loc. dt. On thit emb^y cf. Balzani, Um* AMbasciaia inglest a Rawa, passim, Bur- 
chardut, Diar/MW, vol. I, pp. 2^-^. 

* Tbs Poston Letters, vol. Vl, pp. 151-2. Shirwood heads hit letter with JH£ Xpt. He 
entered Rome on June 14th (Al^ op. dt. p. 45 a). A letter from Cardinal Francesco Tode<- 
chini Piccolcxnini to Pope iUexander VI ttam that the Bithop of Durham died on the 
preceding evening. The letter it undated but the editor of the kmw/ms State Pa^s, where 
It is calendared, hu dated it 12 January, 1494 iS.P.V. vol. 1 , p. 216). Burcbatdus,op. dt. 
vol. II, p. )6 gives 14 January, 149), at the dace of Shirwood’t death, a date fbllowM by 
Allen (Alkn, op. dt. p. 4t2). 

•Supra, p. 145, n. 1, infra, p. 152. 


Digi:nli7?ato ca uoogio 
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perhaps also some teaching as well.^ It was probably at this 
time that Shirwood began to learn Greek, and considering the 
links between Neville and Emanuel of G^nstantinople,* it seems 
l^sible that the Greek scribe was his first teacher. It is also very 
likely that it was through Neville that he came across George 
Hermonymos, from whom he may have received additional 
instruction in Greek, and who seems in any case to have been 
appreciative of Shirwood’s patronage. Even after several years 
had elapsed from the time he left England, Hermonymos 
appears to have been anxious to retain Smrwood’s protection. 
It was doubtless with such an end in mind that he dedicated to 
him some time between 1484 and 1495 one of his translations 
from the Greek,* which incidentally he also dedicated to another 
Mtron,* according to a practice only too common among 
Renaissance scho&rs. 

Shirwood’s intellectual interests strayed beyond mere book- 
coUecting, reading the classics, and composing Latin letters. 
Besides attaining a knowledge of Greek impressive enou^ to 
make Richard lU mention it when recommending him to Pope 
Innocent VIll,* he was able to write Latin both well and in con¬ 
formity with Italian standards. Such a proficiency is proved by 
his treatise on a mathematical game, which he published in 
Rome* in 1482, and dedicated to his patron. Car dinal Barbo.* 
The introduction to this is so typically a humanistic preface, that 
it would alone be proof of Smrwood's mastery of Latinity ais 
interpreted by the Italians. Besides this, if Leland is to be r^cd 
on, he also composed a Latin poem in praise of England* which 
has not been found, and which would doubtless have told us 
more about his classical studies. In the absence of more literary 
remains, one must turn to Shirwood’s books to seek more 
information concerning his tastes. 

Shirwood’s library* is one of the most interesting amongst 
those collected by an Englishman during the fifteenm century. 
Begun by him, as we saw, while he was with Neville, its earliest 

* This it tuggetted by hit being xeferted to as maa by tomeone doubdett clotely 

connected with NeviUe’t houtehold (Tdt, op. dt, p. jyi, a. 5). 

» p. 14a. 

* Rymer, op. dt. voL XII, p. 114. 


(Rymer, op. dt. verf. XII, p. ail). 
* Ldi^ Coikttmm, vol. IV, p. 


»Leland, vol. IV, & m. 

* On which cf. Allen, op. dt., Liddell, op. dt., pasjim. 
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acquisitions, as far as we know, were Peter Cantor’s conunentary ' 
on the Psalter j which he bought in London on 6 June, 1461,^ a 
fifteenth century volume containing the De Vhis Ilhstribus falsely 
attributed to Pliny as well as several other texts including 
some biogr;mhies by Bnini, purchased in London in 1464/ 
and a twelfth century Justin acquired in York in 1465.^ 
More important additions were made during his visits to Rome, 
where as early as 1471 and 1472 a Terence" and Qcero’s De^ 
Fimbus^ were transcribed for him by an Italian scribe. In Rome he 
also made large purchases of printed books, particularly from* 
the press of Sweynhdm and Pannartx, which at the time of his 
deatn Included Martial’s Ept^ams^ Statius’ Sjhat^ Frontinus* 
De Aquaedstetibus, Aeneas Sylvius’ Dialoffts de Somnio, the Comedies 
of Plautus, the modem translations of Plutarch’s litvx, the 
Vitae Pentium by Platina, the Disputationes Camalduknses by 
Cristoforo Landino, George of Trebizond’s Khetoris^ Polybius, 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus in Latin, treatises by Leon 
Battista Alberti, and probably Festus’ O/^rArs^tf.Bruni’s De Bello 
Italieo^ and a Ditin Themistius, besides sever^ copies of the • 
writings of those classical authors who had been known in 
England throughout the Middle Ages." Shirwood was also the 
owner of Greek manuscripts," but of these there only survives a 
grammar of Theodor Gaza now at Cambridge," and the pseudo 
Aristotelian De Virtutibus copied by George Hermonymos," 
who had included the original text as well as his own T-atin - 
translation in his presentation copy. 

Shirwood is one among many fifteenth century English ' 
prelates who alternated poUtical and ecclesiastical duties with 
humanistic relaxations, but kept his learning to himself. Unlike 
Bekynton or Grey, he appears to have become learned in Greek, 
and he was moreover a better Latin scholar than most of ms 


English contemporaries. His contacts with Neville, Mylling, 
Sellyng, and others,* suggest that he may have both infiuenced 
and b^n influenced by other learned men, while his visits to 
Rome proved certainly beneficial to his outlook and to his 


^ Now MSS. G>tput Chritti CoLL Oxford, nn. 49,60, ti, $4,92. 

' A list of the extant ceimins of Shirwood’t collection of printed books is in Allen, op. 

*NowBs.V(?U.) li.lV.i6. On this MS. cf. Allen, op. dt. p. 4)). 

* Now MS. (BX.) Auct. G.o.). 

* According to Lelsnd, Ds Smptmhus^ p. 484, Millyng knew Cteek, but this is the onlf 
sudiority for w knowledge of t^ language. 
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intellectiul pursuits. The fact that Richard m emphasized his 
Greek learning to the Pope, is particularly interesting not only as 
a sign that by the end of the Yorkist regime classical learning 
was officially recognized as a useful qusmficadon for advance¬ 
ment, but also b^use it shows that Shirwood's emdition 
impressed -his contemporaries. In many ways Shirwood can be 
compared as a scholar with Robert Flemmyng, whom he pro¬ 
bably met in Rome, and about whose contacts with him we 
unfortunately have no positive information. 

The embassy sent by Henry Vn to Rome in 1487 included, 
besides Mylling and John Shirwood, another ^stinguished 
ecclesiastic, in whom neo-classical learning doubdess reached the 
l^hest standards ever seen in an Englishman since John Free. 
This was the Prior of Christ Church, William Sellyng,^ whose 
literary pursuits, begun when English h umanism was at an 
elementary stage, haid by the time of his death reached a Mint 
when but little progress was necessary to attain to the standards 
set the Italians. The career of Sellyng had begun with his 
admission into the Benedictine order v^n still very young. 
Professed monk about 1448,* he had passed through the mill of 
the monastery school from which he was sent to Canterbury 
College, Oxford, where he was already in residence as a student 
in 1454.* Two years later he obtained priest's orders,* which, 
however, did not prevent him from con tinuing his theological 
studies at Oxford, where hesupplicatedfor the degreeof Bachelor 
of Divimty on 7 February, 145 8 .* Besides applying himself to the 
study of theology, Sellyng came under the influence of polite 
letters while at the University, where he is known to have 
attended the courses on Latm eloquence which the Italian 
scholar Stefano Surigone was holding in Oxford.* Among 


p. 4 »t, 

Chmtb 


***^»*-*uu- On the inconclusive evidence thee Sellyng^ fiunily osme 
Giiauet, op. dL p. ss. n. i. • Stone, op. dt. p. ilo. 

"" ** M 54 (De*n tod Chapter 

Ubia^ Cantetbuiy, St^aemi* hooks, voL 11 . fo. j9»). He wai also at Oxfoid in 145J. 

Library, Canterbury, Astomti of 
penod). The letters written ftom Cantettery College 
in C^t a^^tf^s n. I j-7, are ^ another William Sellyng. The statement in ‘^nner, 
op. dt. ^6t, ^ Sellyng was a Fellow of AU Souls College, Oxford, is erroneous sino) 
no of tU tegt^ clem was allowed to hold a feUowship at that coU^ 

****** (Schtnner, op. dt. p. tSt), and cekbmed hiafirst mass on 
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ScUyng’s intellectual activities during this academic period was 
the composition pf Latin orations under the supervision of 
Surigone,^ possibly some intercourse with Chaundler,^ and 
obviously an intense study of classical authors. Thus the develops 
ment of Sellyng’s interests may be traced to his University 
days rather than to contacts with monks pursuing literary studies 
at Christ Church, Canterbury, like Henry Cranebroke, although ' 
perhaps association with fellow monks of the Cranebroke type 
may have first aroused a taste for classicism in him. Sellyng was 
probably still in Oxford, when he obtained leave in 1464 to go 
and continue his studies at a University abroad for thiM years,’ 
a privilege which was doubtless accepted with enthusiasm be¬ 
cause of the opportunities it o&red. Sellyng naturally went to 
perfect his stuoies in Italy, a country he prorably been 
advised to visit also by Surigone, his departure very likely 
taking place soon after he left Oxford. His movements in Italy 
are not easy to trace with accuracy: but we know that while 
there he studied at the Universities of Padua* and Bologna, and 
that he apparently obtained in the latter his Doctorate of 
Divinity on zz March, 1466.* According to tradition it was in 
Bologna that Sellyng acquired his knowledge of Greek.* If this 
is true, he was probably taught it by the Byzantine Andronicus 
Callistus, who was Professor of Greek at Bologna during 
that period:* that he learnt it, as has often been alleged,* from 
Politian is chronologically impossible.* Although it is quite 
probable that Sellyng^ knowleage of this language was acquired 

* S$$pra, p. 153, n. 6. Sellyng corresponded with Chaundler s kter dace on Cuxtecboiy 
0 >Uege businew {Li/trmt tmttmrimsu, vol. Ill, 260-a, 267-71). It acemt, howerer, 
likely that Sellyng met Chaundler in Oxford, this being tuggeatca w the latter^a cootaca 
with Canterbury Allege discloaed by the aforctnention^ correaponemwe. 

* IJferat Canfuarietuej, vol. Ill, pp. 239-40. 

’ IM., Tol. Ill, p. 293. In Padua Sell]^ng was lodged by yohannita Bely’ an Eo^iah- 
woman who was m widow of a Venetian cieixen {Cimf Cbmtb ljttUrs pp. xanriii-a). 
About her being English and residing in Padua cf. Atchivio Notarilc, Padc^ MS. iii-5f, 
ff. 360'-!'. 

* S. Maaxetd, hlmorit Storuht nprm Vmmtrsili tVistittUi dtUt sekn^ ii B»kgm, Bologna, 

1840, p. 308. It U unlikely dwt Selljrngwas the tookaDo ct on t eio , 

Canon Law at Bologna in 1468, as U suggested in Mitchell, &gfub Law Shidmtt mi Bmhpm 
M /Sr Fifttenih Ctu/my, p. 174, since ScH^^ was not a Doctor of Canon Law. Sellyng is 
sc)'led asD.D. ofBolognainL^/mcr CM/asnMr«/, T<d.lll,p. 291. 

‘•Im/rm, n. 7. Sellyng’s Greek learning is alce^y meotiooed in 1473, Cmtm- 

rietuti, vol. Ill, p. 291). 

* U. Dallari, Kmtmi dti LtUori, L^fi, i ArtuH Jtih Siadim Bo Jeg iat dmi <584 mi 1799, 

Bologna, 1888-1919, voL L P* 7 o< Oicourse it it not to be excluded that Sellyng may have 
learnt the first tuaiments of in Oxford from Surigone or Emanuel of C^iancmople. 

’ This was first allc^od in Leland, Di Siripimriimt p. 482. As Polidsn was bom in 1434 
his teaching Sellyng m out of the tjoesdoa. On inteicac in Greek at Canterbury CoU^ 
during Sellyng’s residence there cf. apnit p. 131, n. 2. 
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in Italy, it is nevertheless not out of the question that he may 
already have had some slight acquaintance with it before he len 
England. After all someinterest in Greek existed in Oxford, both 
in die University at large and at Canterbury Collet, at the time 
of his residence Uiere:^ Uius he may have learnt the first rudiments 
at Oxford from Surigone or Emanuel of Constantinople. After 
spending a few years abroad, Sellyng returned to C^terbury 
where he was alresuly in March 1469, ^en he publicly charged a 
heretic.* His return to England was, however, only temporary. 
Christ Church was then anxious to obtain some inaulgenccs for 
the forthcoming Jubilee of St. Thomas k Becket: hence the 
monastic authorities sent Sellyng and another monk, Reginald 
Goldstone, to Rome to supplicate Pope Paul II for mem.* 
Doubtless the choice of Sellyng for this mission was mainly 
dictated by his previous experience of Italy, but besides this his 
skill in Latin oratory may also have been material in determin¬ 
ing his appointment. Both envoys reached Rome safely, and 
throughout their visit they were befriended and lodged by Pietro 
Mellini, an ecclesiastical lawyer well known in English monastic 
circles.* Additional help came to them from an influential prelate, 
the Bishop of Urbino,* thanks chiefly to whose kindly assistance 
the desire privileges were secured for the monastery.* It is not 
known how long Sellyng remained in Rome, or whether he was 
given to any pursuits of a learned nature while there. But in all 
probability in 1470 he returned to his monastery, of which he 
was appointed Chancellor in the following year.* Some entries in 
a fine Italian hand in one of the Canterbury Registers written 
during his Chancellorship,* suggest that humamstic influence 
already extended to his h^dwnting. Moreover it was probably 
then that he began to teach Greek in his monastery,* thus con¬ 
tinuing the traditions of Theodore of Tarsus. In 1472 the Prior- 

* Cf. p. 154. D. 7. * Stone, op. dt. p. 108. 

* \ letter recomrn^ing Sellync end hit companion Goldstone was issued by the Prior 
of Christ Qiutch on 5 October, 14^ and is in UUrm Cmtmarunsu, vol. Ill, po. M 4 - 5 > 

* Mellini’s kindneu to Sellyng and Goldstone is by the frateminr letter granted 

by Christ Church to him and printed in Balz^, op. dt. p. aoi. On Mellinia idatioos widt 
England cf. JMf., p. 187, o. a. 

*A fraternity letter granted by Christ Church to the Bishop on i) January, 1470, 
mentions the help he gave to Sellyng in Rome (Dean and Chapter Library, Canterbury, 
S, fo. 145*). The bull grantog special indulgences for St. Thomas' jubilee was 
isMed on 4June, 1470^ and is in Literm Cmlmritiuitt vol. m, pp. 25 

* Christ Chssrtb Lst/trs, p. xli. 

* W. A. Pantin, 'English Monastic Letter Books’, Historual Essw m Honour i^Jamts Toit, 
Manchester, 19)^1 jp. 209. The handwriting of Sellyng’s aucogr^>b orations in MS. (BJd.) 
Cotton, Cleop. E. Ill, a^ shows Italisfi irmuence. 

* On his teaching Greek cf.Af/r^p. 157. 
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Robert Gaguin, who was one of the French King’s commission¬ 
ers.* As a result of it a friendsl^ started between Sellyng and 
Gaguin, who on his return to loanee began a correspondence 
wim the Prior of Qirist Church, to whom he later, in 1492, sent 
two of his works as presents.* Just when his polititkl and literary 
ability was at its highest, Sellyng died in 14^* leaving behind 
lum the reputation of b^g a capable admmistrator, a skilled 
diplomat, and a very learned schol^.* 

Sellyng’s orations* enable us to perceive his command of 
Ladn uncontaminated by barbarisms, and his accpiaintance with 
the canons of oratory as interpreted by Italian humanists. 
Apparendy he compost his orations surrounded by books, his 
Suent prose being actually the outcome of patient stud^.* His 
cestrained use of allusions to ancient history or the classics was 
obviously intentional, in order to emphasiae the few which he 
Employed, and in this he also conformed with the best traditions 
of Renaissance oratory, the end of which was the shape of the 
ipeech as a whole rather than its stock of quotation or informa¬ 
tion. Besides being perhaps the foremost Latin scholar of his 
:ime in England, Sellyng occupies an important place among 
the promoters of Greek studies in this country. Some often 
moted notes by William of Worcester prove with certainty that 
ScllTOg taught Greek at Canterbury.* But besides this, we have 
eviaent proof of his proficiency in that language in his Latin 
iranslation of a sermon of St. John Chrysostomus, which he 
finished in 1488.* Of course if we compare this work with 

*C£. ij6,n.S. * Od December z9th,(Stoi^ op. dtp. 146). 

* Sellyng's obitueries mention hit kerning and his able adminiattadon. The lonMt of 
these is in Wharton, i'erre, ▼ol. I, pp. 145-6, another one is in Dean and Qapter 


*Cf.ni^,p. 156,0.6. * On December z9th,(Stoi^ op. dtp. 146). 

* Sellyng's obituaries mention his learning and his able adminiattadon. The lonMt of 

these is in Wharton, i'erra, ▼ol. I, pp. 145-6, another one is in Dean and Qapter 

Library, Canterbury, MS. D.ia, s^ is given in Baliani, op. dt p. x88, n. i. The long 
loscriimon placed on SeUyng’s tomb is in E. Huted, T&r Hittoiy mi TopegrapUmi Smp^ cf 

Comity pj /Cm/, Canterbury, 1778-9% vol. IV, p. 5 56. 

' * Preaerred in MS. (B.M.) Cotton, Qeop. E.I1I. 

* This may be inferzu frem Us marginal notes to one of his autogis^b orations, in which 
be states diM the composition of the oration took him four dw^ and that he wrote it 
notwithstanding the scardn of books around him at the time (MS. (B.M.) Cotton, Qeop. 
B.ni. fo. xas*). His use or books in the composition of his ontions is also disclosed by 


B.ni, fo. xss*)' His use 


in the composition of his ontions is also disclosed 


mother note 1^ him (/Md., fo. isi*)- 

* Cf. the following note in Ms. (B.M.) Cotton, Julius, F.Vll, fo. 118': Nptbt it itrtis 
ttrminu gme r tm dmlorotii ptr doc t on m ttUyt^ uttuu xpi Comtmr. This note is followed by 
(tort notes on Greek accents and diphdmogs and some scribUes in Greek, all these showing 
that Worcester other attended one of Selling’s lectures or had access to the tmtes of some¬ 
one who had attended them. Besides du^ these notes show that Sdly^ actually taught 
Greek at Christ Qniich. As Sellyng is not styled prior in these notes, it is possibk tlm the 
lesson which inspired the aforementioned annotations was delivered before his election to 
that office, but al^t diis there can be no certainty. 

* A fift^th century MS. of this is in MS. (B.M.) Add. no. 15673. Date and authorship 
of tl^ version are disclosed by the following colophtm atfo. s8*: rimt strwp spmti Crimtomi 
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Ftee’s Latin Synesius, wc can but recognize the superiority of 
Free’s work. Still Sellvng’s translation is competently done, and 
shows a fine knowled^ of Greek and a far greater ability in 
rendering the text into Latin than that displayed by the medieval 
translators of Qirysostomus. As a whole his is a sober Tcrsipn 
aiming above all at a clear rendering of the meaning of the 
origii^. It is neither as painfully close to its original as most 
medieval translations were, nor does it fall into those excesses of 

1 • «• ^ « • W *4 4 




pretation of the text is close without being ati and conveys' 
a satisfactory idea of the original Greek tq^. ScUyng’s Greek 
learning fired the imagination of his monk^ to such an extent 
that his distinction in that language was duly recorded on his 
tomb,^ and in the obituary book of the Monastery of Christ 
Chur^, Canterbury.^ 

It is much to be regretted that only very litde is known about 
Sellyng’s library.* No doubt part of it was brought by him from 
Italy, but besides this he probably acquired some books from 
lombard merchants,* and had some transcribed for him by 
professional scribes. According to Leland his collection, which 
was partly destroyed by fire during the reign of Henry VTTT/ 
included Greek manuscripts* and apparently Geero's Df 
Republika* although it seems very unlikdy that he should have 
owned that treatise. Among the Greek manuscripts collected 
by Sellyng there were possibly the Homer and Euripides now at" 
G)rpus Qiristi College, Cambridge,* and as the Homer was 
copied by Emanuel of Constantinople it is possible that, if it 
belonged to Sellyng, it may have been acquired from that scribe 
in England. Of contemporaries we only ^ow for certain that 


«MMP fmUtrriMmt. fmm t Cr$t$ m X mtimm TnMhoo/ Fjmmmliu im xi» ptUr WitUmm S$lhmr 
prwr HcUsit CkrisH Cmt. Smtpt^pn^Mtr. Amt Jomm 14IS. 

• ‘ S*'**'*? ^ “• SeUyng’* obinmy pabliifaed br Wharton men- 

noM htt bmldmg of a hbrarv at Chtut Chureh over the prior** •wtA 

wbiecia. On tbit library cfTalw James, Tk 

• »s letter to ^ Lombard merchant 'Humphrey GentyU’ in Schirmer, op. dt p. j8i. in' ^ 

whidi ttlu ^ to show a Livy to a frieod, suggests chat SeUyng himself imy l^ve , 
acouired books from ItaUan merchants. * r. 

* ^ Jmwmkr. p. 4!^. For a description of the fire which destroyed ScDyiur'a 


voL IX. Umdon. 18W. p. as6. Leland states also that the Greek texts In’ScUynir’s Ubtarv 
included Cyril on the Prophets, Baul on Isaiah, and Synesius. ' 

* Leknd, Dr Smptmhif, p. 4^. 

ILTCC**!]^! ^^*“^** 2 : **"• •». 405- About the view drat 

M^l^g^ to ^jmg cf. M. R. Jamea,^ Sources of the Ubiaxy of Atchbisbop 
Parker, Csmbndp AMtt^mnm Jsrw/y, Ocime PMmtimt, no. 51 . Cambei^ **99. p.^ 
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he possessed Gaguin*s De inttmtrata^ Vir^ms Cotueptu^ and D$ 
Misera Hominis Conditiom^ which were presented to him by 
their author, but knowledge of Sellyng’s outlook and studies 
makes it certain that he must have owned other modem literary 
writings as well. 

The place occupied by Sellyng is obviously one of very 
considerable importance in the history of classical scholarship 
in England. As a Greek scholar he translate at least one worK 
into Lsdn, collected manuscripts, and, most important of all, 
imparted his knowledge of that Imguage by teaching it in his 
monastery. In the sphere of Latin he contributed in improving 
the standards practi^in Quist Church, where he was aboinstru¬ 
mental in spreading humane culture. His own example doubtless 
proved of much inspiration to others, and whether or not he was 
^omas Linacre’s teacher,* he certainly played an important part 
in mouldingj^e outlook of English humanists in the generation 
after him. Thus when compared with previous exponents of 
classicism in England, Sellyngappearsto have exercised a position 
of greater importance, since besides leaving behind him a collec¬ 


tion of important texts, he also bequeathro through his teaching 
a vigorous impetus that was not lost after his death. 

‘ P* ilSn. 6. Thece U ooextnt MS. which it known to hftve oeitunly beloogKl to 

MS. (B.L.) Ltud, mite. 296, which it described tt formerly hit property TTth* 
trt^ 00 Sellyng In the D.N.B., wtt tautUy owned by the WiUitm S^yng wha wit 
Abbot ^of St. Augustine’s, Ctnterburv. 

* Sefauper following ocben ttttet Unacre lad been Sellyng’t pupil tc Ctnterbury 
if* he TOt to Italy with him (Schlnnei; op. dt. p. 162). itit tnaylMTe been to; 00 
“e otto ha^ we do not pottett any contempoiuy ertonoe stating that Linacte was 
l 3 Kd, Dr ^ authority on Unacre going to Italy wifo SeUyng in 1487 it 
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Caubridge in the fifteenth centuiy did not difier much ftom 
Oxford. As in Oxford theology and Gmon Law conditioned the 
general outlook. Qassical pursuits were conducted on traditional 
Unes, while the medieval atniadum remained the subject matter < 
of liberal studies. But unlike Oxford Gunbridge had had no Duke 
Humphrey as protector. Its benefactors, like King Henry VI or * 
John Somerset, usually focussed their generosity upon the 
collies, and viewed modem learning with little enthusiasm. 
Hence when interest in neo-classicism was aroused there it was 
not due to the zeal of patrons. Through the seizure of Glouce¬ 
ster’s propertv at his death a part of his library came to Cam¬ 
bridge.^ But these books went to King’s Colleg^ and not to the 
University library, so that they were not generally available 
as the Duke’s Oxford donations were. Altogether if we compare 
Cambridge with Oxford from the standpoint of helUs lettns we 
can but realize its inferiority. We do not find there that taste for 
Italian learning already present in Oxford by the middle of the 
century. All we find are scholastic studies continuing un- . 
changra. Such an apathy towards the New Leam^ was due to 
seve^ causes. Without a Gloucester as patron,no imtialstimulus 
had been received. Without a Canterbury College, contacts with * 
C^terbury were less direa. It is true that Tiptoft had not been 
forgetful of Cambridge scholarship,* but it is doubtful that he 
succeeded in bringing any influence there. The decay of Cam¬ 
bridge learning, as well as that of Oxford and England in general, 
is eemoed in the considerations which moved William Bingham 
to found Clare Hall. Above all one can see in them the anxiety ^ 
at the decay of Latin letters, a state of affairs in his view ‘whereby 
not merely was the knowl^ge of sacred scripture and the Latin 
requisite for the pursuit of the law and the afiiurs of the realm 
likely to perish, but also the power of communicating with . 
foreigners.’* 

As far as the presence of literary interests in C^bridge is 
concerned, the contents of some of its libraries during the fifteenth 
century are rather enlightening. The University library cata- 
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logue compiled in 1475' registers only one humanistic work, the 
De Kemediis by Petrarch, and some texts of classical authors* well 
known during the Mid^e Ages. Peterhouse had only one neo¬ 
classical manuscript, Petrarw*s Letters^* the St. Catharine’s 
Hall catalogue, drawn up in 1475,* includes four modem 
Italian entries, these being two copies of Petrarch’s De Kemediis, 
Bruni’s Ethics, and Decembrio’s Kepublic, while that of Pem¬ 
broke College could display only one, a copy of Leonardo Bruni’s 
Letters,* The only place in Gunbridge where a collection of 
valuable Renaissance texts could ht found was King’s College, 
where,, as we saw, a part of Duke Humphrey’s library had been 
placed after his tragic death at Bury St. Edmund’s In 1447.* 
Manuscripts in this library included Bruni’s Latin translation 
of the Phaedrus of Plato,* some latinized Plutarch’s Lives,* 
two copies of Decembrio’s Latin text of Plato’s Republic* the 
De Aporitia hj Poggio,* and a translation of St. Athanasius made 
, by Beccaria for his English patron.* Apart from these no neo¬ 
classical volumes appear in weenth century Cambridge library 
lists, nor are any entered in the extant University lists of pledges.* 
Additional evidence for the little taste for polite letters in Qun- 
bridge may be perceived in some University correspondence 
written during the second half of the century, in which the 
Latin style, construction, and vocabulary,as well as the script, are 
still tramtionally medieval and suggest no contacts with Italy.^ 
As head of King’s Hall, John Gunthorpe does not appear to 
^ have brought m^em influences to bear on Cambridge scholar- 
' ship, while the settling of part of Archbishop Neville’s household 
in this town in 1472* has not left any perceptible traces on its 
learning. 

And yet it seems impossible that such an important academic 


* Primed io H. Bradshev, ‘Two lists of Books in die UaiTenity Libcmry,’ Ctmhri^ 
AjUi^mrimSoei$ty, C« mm $m u atioiUt U (1864) pp. 239-78. 

* James. A Dutriptm Cstakgn of tbt Miumsiripti m tht Uhrmy ^ foUrbomst, 
p. 20. 

* Printed in ‘A Catalogue of the Books which were given to the Libtaty of St. Catharine’s 
lull. Cambrid^ by Dr. Woodlark the founder of & College,' ed. G. E. Cortie, PiAlioh 
iMU of tht Csmbtidgi AiUi^Kmai Sedotyf vol. 1 , (1840-6) pp. i-tt. 

* M. R. James, A Dtsmptm CHhgm if tbt Matmsmpij m tbt Ubrmy of Pmbrokt 

Csmbru^t* Can^rid^ 1903. p. xvii. 

* jijftfe, pp. j7. n. 4; 64. nn. 5.4,7; 6t. ^ 8; 67, n. 4. 

* Cf. die lists of books deposited as (Nedges uiGrwt Book A,pp. x-xri, and Gnaw BseA fi, 
pt. 1., pp. viii-xiii. 

^ (^. for instance the Univeisity corre^xxideace in MS. (CU.) Gg. V.37, and Grae* Book 
Aypmssim. 

•Js5pne,p. 145. 
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centre as Cambiid^ should have remained entirely uninfluenced, 
when neo^lassidsm was flourishing both at Oxford and at 
Canterbury .Was it that humane studies were pursued so privately 
by membm of the University that evidence concerning them 
fafled to reach us? Or was there just lack of curiosity? Tiptoft 
bequeathed part of his library to Cambridge: whether these 
books reachra the legatee is doubtful, yet his gift is indicative 
of an intention on his part to further classical scholarship there as 
well as in Oxford. Whatever the case, the earliest signs of contacts^ 
with Italian culture to be detected in Cambridge appear about* 
1478, when the presence there of an Italian Franciscan, Lorenao 
Traversagni, better known as ^renzo da Savona,^ is suggestive 
of the introduction of new values. 

During his youth Lorenzo had studied for five years, both at 
Padua and Bologna, under Master Francesco da Savona, later 
Pope Sixtus IV.* After lecturii^ at Bologna,* and perhaps at 
Oxford,* he had gone to Cambridge where he lectured on theo¬ 
logy with success for several years.® Divinity was obviously 
not his sole pursuit at Cambridge, for he completed there 
on 6 July, 1478, a Khetoricat which enjoyed enough popularity to 
be printed twice in England during the fifteenth century.* 

This treatise is constructed on m^em lines and was obviously 
inspired by classical models. Although some of the examples in 
it derive from Holy Scripture, one can detect in it a strong 
Geeronian influence, and a certain independence of the dog-< 
matism of medieval handbooks. Although Lorenzo was funda¬ 
mentally a schoolman, this book indicates his appredation of 
modem values, which is furthermore disclosed by a poem 
which he dedicated in 1485 to William of Wswnflect, Bishop of 
Winchester. This work, which he entitled irt$mfb$ts Amms 
JesMS Cbristi* is hardly outstanding in its verse, which conforms, 
with prehumanist prosody. But the dedicatory epistle,* apart 
from Its interesting allusions to Mag^en College, Oxfora, is 
strikingly neo-classical in its prose. Besides, the script of the, 


* On Tnvemgnt cf. Wadding, Sfriptms Ordmu pp. 160-1, Little, op. dt. pp.. 

i6t>^ and the article on him in the D.N.B. 

* Little, op. dt p. <66. 

* Venn, Almm pt 1 , rol. IV, p. ty The Kieftries waa printed hf Caxtoo 

in 1479 (Gordon Duff. no. $68). tM by the *Si. AJkms in (/Mi, no. 569). 

For the date of its con^ledon d. the *1480' edition, rig 25 V. 

* llua pom was ivushed in the London Grey Fiian in 1485 (Wharton, op. dt voL I 
p. 316^, and ia in MS. Lambeth Palace, no. 450. 

* Pnneed in Wharton, op. dt toL L p. 316. 
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d9ubtless autograph presentation volume is so t3rpically modem 
that it can but suggest its author’s association with Renaissance 
scholarship.^ Alongside with these writings, Travcrsagni also 
composed a handb^k on letter-writing now at Munich,* which 
gives additional information as to the nature of his interests. In 
the light of such evidence it seems probable that he was able to 
attract the attention of part of ac^emic Cambridge to polite 
letters. Perhaps it was pamy this disclosure of new standards of 
taste that induced the University to ennge an Italian, Caius 
Auberinus, who begins to appear in Cambndge records as early 
as 1485-4.* The employment of this scholar by the University as 
lecturer and letter writer su^ests no doubt a desire to improve 
current T^tin standards, arid as such it hints at an awakened 
consciousness of classic^ values. Auberinus was first employed 
solely as a letter writer, but after a few years he combined these 
duties with those of a lecturer,* his teaching including the 
Comedies of Terence.* Payments made by the University to the 
writers of its official correspondence disclose that Aut^rinus’s 
work was better paid than that of his colleagues,* an obvious sign 
that it was more appreciated. Though all his letters are now lost, 
and only fragments of his career are disclosed by the extant 
Cambridge accounts, we possess enough information about him 
to be faiuy certain that he brought a valuable contribution to the 
development of belles lettres in Cambridge. 

It is possible to infer from our scanty information that 

* The tppetnnce of the Lambeth MS. thovt thtt it must have been a presentation copy, 
(ioubtless in the author’s autog^h. 

* This is the Artu^ FruTm Ctiklmi Smmnu'u 4 r tfistoUs ftewnUs in MS. Bayetisches 
Staatsbibliotbek, Munich, no. $238. A le^ous treatise composed by him at S«vona is 
now MS. BiUioceca Mairciana, Venice, Cass, X. cod. 24S. Fora list of Tiivetngni’s 
literary remains cf. Wadding, op. cit. p. iSi. 

* The earliest mention of Auberinus in Cambridse is in the Senior Proctor’s accounts for 

1^3-4, according to which he was paid 6s. 8d. for letters written on the University’s behalf 
(OfM BoeA 185). On Auberinus cf. C H. Cooper, Albtiiai CaiOtkrigfeiutf, Cambridge, 

i 838*-1915, vol. 1 , p. 9. Auberinus must have le^^ on classical subjects, this being 
suggested by his being staled potta (Grate Book A, p. 202), an appellative this generaltv 
given to humaiusts le^nng at the Universities, aiod be must have been the gnuluate of 
another Univeisiw since in 1491 be was allowed to bold the rank of any degm & obtained 
els^bere(Gnrr BoaAB,pt.I,p>3o)- GrereBosAr.^ and B contain records oT payments tr^ 
to Auberinus for letters written tor the University between i483*'4and 1303. 

* The cadiest recorded payment to him for lecturing was n^e in 1492 (Grate Book B, 
pt. I, p. 44). Some payments for unspeciried services m^ to him in i486 (Gw Book A, p. 
202) suggest that th^ were remuneration for lectures, this being also hinted by other 
paymeno as stipend made to him in 1487-8 (IbiJ., pp. 219-20). 

* J. B. MullinRr, Tbt Unwrri/y of CambriJgt from the Eartiut Times to the Btyal hgimelhns 
^1353, Cambridge, 1873, p. 434 * 

* Cx. for instan« the payments to the Vicar of Trumpington for letters written for the 
University in Grate Book B, pt, I, {^. to, 69, etc. 
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Gunbridge humanism was still in its infancy when the Tudors 
came to the throne. It is only its very beginnings that may be 
traced to the Yorkist period. Yet despite the state -of Cambridge 
classical scholarship, what is perhaps tne most typical production 
of early English humanism was the work o£ a Cambridge 
scholar who had studied in Italy. Although the achievement of 
John Doget is inferior in quality to that of Free, or Sellyng, or 
rlemmyng, his work none the less embodies mote than theirs 
the main characteristics of English fifteenth century learning. 
His was the work of an average English scholar, andas such it is 
more representative of contemporary culture than the production 
of humanists endowed with mote brilliant gifts and more under 
the influence of the Italians. 

Doget^ came from Dorset, and was a nephew of Cardinal 
Bour^er in whose household he probably received his early 
education.* From there he went to Eton,* and then to King’s 
College, Cambridge,* where he was admitted in 1451, and where 
he obtained the degree of Bachelor of Arts in i4 H>* being 
followed by that of Master of Arts in 1459.* possible that the 
beginnings of Doget’s leanings towards humane letters origin^ 
atM in C^bridge. Several books formerly owned by Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, were, as we saw, to be found in l>:>get’s 
college, and include Decembrio’s translation of the 'Ktpuhii^ 
and Bruni’s latinized ^batdrus* Consequently it does not appear 
improbable that Doget’s Platonic interests were excited by the 
study of these volumes. In 1460 Doget obtained Priest’s orders,* 
yet he continued to reside at Cambridge, where he was granted 
leave to read in the Divinity Faculty in 1464.* But during this 
year he resolved to ^ and continue his studies in Italy, and 
accordingly he made die necessary arrangements for this journey 

* On DoTCt Scofield, TAr Uft and Raiga ef Bdmard IP', voL 11 , pp. 448-9, Mitchell, 

ElfishStmnUsat 1460-75, pp. ii)-4. Venn,op. cit. pt. I, vol. II, p. 55, tMudcleon 
him in the P.N.6., and especially HuriMrd, Stadits m IidtlUetml Lift h$ aufamt fnm tht 
l^ddlt »f tbt Fi/ttmtb Ctntttrj till tb* Tim* of CoUt (Unpunished Oxford D.Phil. th»s). An 
absccact of this thesis is in AbstrarU of Ditseriathaj far tbt Dtptt of Doctor of voL 

Vni, Oxford, 19)6, pp. 36-40. 

* This is suggestM by a passan in his letter of dedication of his commentary on Plato’s 
Fbatdo to Cardinal Bourchier (MS. (B.M.) Add. no. 10344, fo. 7*). 

* Venn, op. cit., pt. I, vol. II, p. 53. In 1459 was made an acolyte, this being feP 

lowed by his oidinacion to the pnesthoed in 1460 (In/., loc. cit.). 

^ Supra, pp. 37, n. 4. 64, n. 5. 

* Supra, n. 5. 

* Greet Book A, p. 50. Some impediment to hit inception must, however, have taken 

E lace, since leave to incept was amn granted to him in 1471-1 (Ibid., p. 8p). Later he must 
sve gone to study theology in Cuora, since in 14B9 be was incorporated in Cambridge as 
D.D. Chtm (Ibid., p. 139). 
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on 5 1464.^ In these he was the victim of unpleasant 

swmdfing,* so that his studying at Padua was rendered less agree¬ 
able by money worries.* This did not, however, prevent him 
from moving eventually to Bologna, where he has be^ tentative¬ 
ly identified with the recipient of a Doctorate inCanonLaw on 25 
November, 1469.* After completing his studies there, Doget re¬ 
turned once more to Cambiiage to take up again his theofogical 
pursuits.* His return to England coincided with the beginning of 
his remarkable collection of benefices.* Diplomatic appointments 
also came to him, including missions to Pope Sixtus IV and the 
Kings of Sicily and Hungary in 1479 1480.' Richard m 

continued to oisplay the same benevolent attitude towards him 
that Edward IV had shown, and appointed him his Domestic 
Chaplain in 1485.* More benefices were acquired by him under 
Henry VII,’ as well as the office of Provost of his Cambridge 
college, to which he was appointed in i499» and which he otuy 
vacated on his death ja i)oi.’ 

Doget’s inlviest in classical learning is revealed to us by his 
commentary on FmiO*s Pbaedo^* which he dedicated to his uncle. 
Cardinal Bourchier. A& Bourchier is styled ‘cardinal’ in the 
preface, the treatise must have been presented to him between 
1475, when he received his ‘red hat,’ and i486, when he died. 
The only extant manuscript of this work, a presentation copy to 
judge from the care with which it was prepared, is written in an 
Italian script and has English illuminations, which suggests that it 
is in Doget’s own hand, as his handwriting had pro^bly been 
influence by the calligraphic style fashionable in Italy. The 


T<^ xni. p. 145). 

P* n. ^ 

*On hh eccletitttiad dignities etc., vhich included the Treasuienhip of Chichester end 
the Chancellonhip of Selitbuty, cf. the ertick on him in the D.N£. In 147^ Doget ves 
licensed to teke tot life the £wts of ell his benefices ts if tesident on condition that be 
resided in one of them, or was in the service of Edward IV, or at the Roman Court, or 




* Ryroer, op. dt., vol. XU, p. 108. He bad been sent to Rome to treat a peace between the 
Pope and Florence (CJ’.R. voL Xlll, p. 245). On 15 July, 1470, be was about to return to 


pope and riorence (C.P.K. voL Aiu, p. 245;. un 15 jujy, 1470, be was about to return to 
Efwhnd {tUd., voL XUI, |>. 247). In be was also ^>pointM to an embassy to the King 
of Denmark (Rymer, op. at., vol. XU, p. 121). 

* Le Neve, op. dt. vol. 1 , p. $85. 

* Siftv, n. 4. Doget was appointed Provost of King’s College on 10 April, 1499 (!M., 
Tol. p. 680 , and died in April 1501. His will preserved at Somerset House, PCC 16 
AfsMT, is dated 4 March, 1 joi, sm was proved on the following May 22nd. 


* In MS. (B.M.) Add. 00.10944. 


reserved at Somerset House, PCC 16 
e following May 22nd. 
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commentary is dependent on Bruni’s latinized "Pbaedo^ while 
other modern translations of Plato, including Deccmbtio's 
Kepublif^ were also employed. Doget was not an original 
thinker; hence he approached the Pbaedo from the standpoint of 
Christian piety rather than rational speculation. A useful intro- 
duction to Platonic mysticism was available in Hermetic and 
Neoplatonic writings. This was also Doget’s view. As a result 
his work as a commentator was chiefly inspired by them.^ His 
aim appears to have been an interpretation of some of Plato’s 
passages as Christian maxims. Because of this he deals principally ' 
with an explanation of obscure passages in the Pb^do^ wmch 
are presented so as to emphasize their common points with 
Christian doctrine. Therefore, as Miss Humard has already 
pointed out, Plato’s sayings become in his hands the texts cv 
short homilies hardly connected at all with the subject matter of 
i the Pbaedo, The resemblance between Platonism and Christianity 
was not Doget’s discovery. In emphasizing this he was following 
a tradition dating from the earliest centuries of the Church, 
which humanists like Bruni and Fidno had merely re-examined 
and developed. But unlike the Italians, Doget strove to prove 
his thesis with the methods of the schoolman rather than those 
of the humanist. As his aim was nothing less than the enlist¬ 
ment of Plato among the apologists of Christianity, he dis¬ 
regards logic and metaphysics in favour of cosmology, is 
more anxious to establish points of contact rather tl^ to ' 
examine the Platonic system, and refuses to deal with any 
other problem arising from the text of Plato. His choice of the 
Pbaedo was obviously dictated by its being the Platonic dia¬ 
logue which appeared closest to Christian doctrine, and he 
accepted it as a form of poetry, which if not literally true yet 
held an immanent truth which it was his objea to explain.* 
Also the angle from which Doget regarded Plato is typically 
medieval. A humanist would not have referred to the region 
of ancient Greece as Suptrstitiosa demotmm reUgonef and wotild 
have dwelt less on Plato’s allegorical method. Although the 

' MS. (B.M.) Add. no. 10344. S. 6’, 29', 32% 33% 66*. Doget quotes Hotinus ftocn St. 
Augustine’s ChilaU Dei, Bk.. X, ch. XXX. (im.. fo. 54*). He also quotes Potphiir’s 
Istgege (/M/, fo. 36'). Apuleius’ Dt Dee Soeratii (IhiJ., fo. S3 *), the De Dmtiu Nommibiu oy 
the Pseudo Dionysius (iM., fo. 8*), and Fidno’s version of the Piteeander {Ikid., S. 32*. 74*, 
etc.). On his having employ^ Ficino's translation cf. Hum^, op. cil m. 464-3. 

* This coftception of Plato’s work by Doget «*as Hist pointed out in 1 *^. p. 384. 

* MS. ^.M.) Add. no. 10344, fo. 8*. 
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ultimate ideals behind his treatise approach in some way those 
of Marsilio Fidno, both his methods and outlook make the 
gap between him and the Italian Platonist very wide. Perhaps 
the main interest of‘Dogct*s commentary is his handling of 
antique materials with scholastic methods towards the fulfilment 
of a scholastic ideal, for in this he embodied that compromise 
between medieval and modem learning which was typical of the 
earlier stages of English humanism. 

It is apparent from the state of Cambridge scholarship at the 
close of Edward IV*s reign that the University was starting by 
then to consider the humanities from a less rigidly medieval 
standpoint than it had hitherto. It is true that any appreciation of 
Italian humanism there had been fostered mainly by practical 
considerations, such as an improvement inofficial epistolography. 
Nevertheless it must be recognized that whatever its utilitarian 
motives, the introduction of humanistic stmdards had been 
fundamentally a recognition of the sup^ority of modem 
Latinity over the Latin style practised until then. The way in 
which Cambridge begw to react to humanism is reminiscent of 
the first approach of Petrarch’s contemporaries to it. Like them 
Cambridge started by appreciating neo-classicism from what 
was purely a formal stanapoint. what it accepted at first was 
what might be called the ^surface’ of humanism, its views on 
style rather than its wider and deeper issues. The latter, and in 
fact everything in humanism except its trimming, was passed 
over and will not appear in Cambriage culture until the sixteenth 
’ century. 


Chapter Xll 


HuiiiANiSH had continued to develop steadily in Oxford since 
the days of Chaundlcr*sWardcnship of New College, and already 
towards the dose of the reign of Edward IV it was beginning to 
show greater independence from medieval culture. Gloucester’s 
books nad continued to stimulate curiosity in neo-classidsm, the 
transcription of works presented by the Duke by fellows of 
Oxford colleges' being dearly indicative that those volumes 
sdll aroused much interest. Die donations of Flemmyng, Grey, 
and Tiptc^* had also played an important rdlc which, linked to 
the activities of Surigone and Greek scribes.had broughtabout a 
change in the intellectual atmosphere. It is no exaggeration to 
sav^^t the neriod ia 71 ~ 8 o witnessed the conditioning of part 
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ancy that brought an improvement in the style the Episfo/ai 
Afodemkat* the prose or which during this period disdoses an 
endeavour to wnte better Latin. 


Some valuable evidence on the change in values in Oxford 
may also be found in the study of Ladn grammar there. Medieval 
conceptions of grammar had been dominated 1^ the treatises of 
Donatus and Prisdan, and it was only during the;, fifteenth 
century that methodied innovations were contributed to 
grammar by the Italians.* Among the grammatical productions 
of humanism. Valla’s EleganHat and Perotti’s Kjtdimenta Grama- 
Heat soon bc<^e popular both in Italy and abroad, and already 
during the second hw of the fifteenth century their popularity 
appears to have extended to Oxford. Valla’s treatise was among 
Flemmyng’s books in Lincoln G>llege;' but other copies of it 
were doubdess circulating in Oxford by then, and the use of it by 
an Oxford grammarian is doubdess quite suggesdve of Its ac¬ 
ceptance as an authority in scholasdc circles, ^e popularity of 

* Robert Sherborne, Fellow of New College, hit been suggested ss the scribe of MS. 

(B.L.) Let. misc. d. 34, which is • copy of one of the MSS. given by CkwocMer to Oxford 
(Crsster, DtJu Dm$U, Pttranh, mi Bmmcm MSS^ p. $05). For other copies 1 ^ 

fellows of Oxford colleges cf. hrfr*, p. 175, a. y 

* Provided Tiptoft's MSS. reached their legatees. 

* Cf. the letters in the second vohione of die Episftm Amitmkm. 

* On humanistic innovadona in grammatical studies cf. // Afosdb Umm~ 

PP- 5 -* 5 - 

* Now MS. Lincoln CoU. Oxford, no. So. 
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Valk’s work in England was shared by that of Perotd. An edition 
of the Rikiimenta Gramaticat with English passages replacing 
the Italian ones was printed at Louvain in 1486,^ doubtless for 
the English book market, a sign of the demand for it. 

But perhaps the best proof of the acceptance in English 
academic drdes of the treatises of Perotd and Valla duxii^ the 
last quaver of the century is furnished by the Compendium ’fotius 
Gramaticat printed in Oxford in 14S5.* The Compendium was the 
work of John Anwykyll,* a schoolmaster appointed grammar 
master of Magdalen College School, Oxford, about 1481.* The 
teac h in g of ‘poems, elegances, and the art of humanity* was 
among Anwykyll’s dudes,* in the course of which he must soon 
have revealed himself a capable as well as a modem minded 
teacher. Otherwise why should VCllliam of Waynfieet have asked 
him to compose a treadse incorporating the most up-to-date 
grammadcal methods?* The Compendium To/ius GramatUae was 
me outcome of this suggesdon, and consisted of anabddgement 
of Perotd and Valla's works blended with the Doetrinak of 
Alexander of Villedieu, so as to unite the medieval and modem 
mmmadcal systems. Like the grunmar of Donatus and Perotd’s 
RuSmenta^ the Compendium was in the form quesdons and 
answers, and prose was alternated with didaede verse. The 
various quotadons in this work show how Anwykyll, in spite of 
his modest post, was fairly well read and attached special value to 
the usual array of cl^sical works used by medieval teachers. His 
quoudons include Quindlian's Institutiones* Ovid,* Qccro,* 

' By EgidhM Van der Heentxiteo, Gordon Duff, oo. 

* Two editions oT Anwykyll’t treatise were issued in Oxford in 1413, Cordon Duff, nn. 
aS-(K No complete copy of dthet has survtTed. Fragments of than are preserred in the 
Boueian Library, the Candxidge University librarY, and the Library of Magdalen Colkge, 

* On Anwy^U cf. Thi Coibgt KipHtr, v^ m, pp. 7-10, A. E. Shaw, *The 

E a rlie s t Latin Giammats in English,' Trmu^eMmt tb$ BMU g ^mphitsl V (i SyS-t^) 

Pp* 5 Perhaps he was the M^ttr Atmylgu who was allowed to ioce^ at Cam> 
Mid^ in twoycm’ time in 1474-3, who was fined 13a. 41! in 1473-6 for not incqmng 
in Ctrsmmar (Grerr fisai pp. to6, 111). He does not appear in ^ Magdalen College 
accounts before 1463-4 (T6* ColUgf R^Ur, voL m, p. 7). But it seems £urly 

certain that he was the mfonmltr tnMmsHtvnm to whom a payment was made in i4ti 
(Ifcy:, loc. dt). 

* loc dt. 

* That AnwvkvU was saked to compos e his treatise bv Wavnflea is suggested bv C^rme- 

liano’s poem for the Oxford edition of it (/w/re, p. 171). Anwykyll composed peihaps 
aboa ^Wg wi e pardsw efcr Tmmio m Ikg/m t r kmt m, dus being a collection of pa ss ag es 

ilhistrating the Latin syntax. The Vmagrim was printed in Oxford in 1463, and reptinied 
three ocher times at leaw during the firaenth century, Gordon Duff, rm. 391-3. Aitwykyll 
died m 1467 (Tb Mf / dUtn Ceikp voL m, p. 7). 

* CmipmUtm Ttm CramAww, sigg. £4*, ks% 3’, li*, 4% 5', my*, ns'-y'. 
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Plautus,^ Horace,^ Sallust,^ Prisdan,^ Donatus,* Terence,^ and 
naturally Valla and Petotd, to both of whom he acknowledges 
his debc.^ Hie constant mention of the names of these schol^, 
and the way in which he refers to them, also shows that Perotd 
and Valla’s reputations as grammarians were well established in 
Oxford; also that mention of them would advertise a work 
favourably. And indeed the Comten^um enjoyed a certain 
amount of popularity both in England and on the Continent. 
In 1485 two emtions of it, to which were prefixed two introduc¬ 
tory T^n poems bv the Italian Pietro Carmeliano,* were issued 
in Oxford,* these being followed by editions abroad, one at 
Deventer in 1489,* which suggests the adoption of the Compen- 
iium as a textb^k by the sdiools of the Brcmren of the Common 
life, and another at Cologne in 1495 .* 

The comparative success enjoyed by Anwykyll’s teaching,* as 
well as by his treatise, is valuaole in showing Us that gr ammati ca l 
teaching on medieval was beginning to be considered out- 
of<late, and that even conservative dtadeb like Oxford were 
accepdi^ newer systems of grammar. It is also obvious from the 
ComptHmum that despite the Umitadons of his scholarship, Anv^~ 
kyll was able to play some part in the development or English 
humanism through his compromise between medieval and 
modem teaching of grammar. 

Perh^ the Comptndimm had been revised by Pietro 
Carmeliano,* whose aedvides in England command attendon 
since they are of importance as fiu as the spread of Italian culture 
in this country is concerned. The real family name of Carmeliano 
was *Fava’,* and he had been bom in Brescia or its neighbourhood 
in 1451.* Nothing definite is known about him until his atnval 
in England in 1481,* except that he had been wandering through 
Europe for several years in <]ucst of fortune.* As ‘Rolls House’ 
appears to have bera his residence in 1482,* it is probable that 
he had already secured by this time some minor administradve 

^ Cf. p. 169, D. 6. p. 169, n. x. h^, p. 171. * Gordon Duff, nn. }0-t. 

* A gttoc by Migdaleo Colk^ to AnwykyU da t ed iS Jui^ 1487, ptaiaes him for his 

imoTadons in the tfiffhif'g of gr a mm ar mtdlhmJu m^liu */ qm iitm 

ptrpusm «// nm mmm ti ptnOHm ftnum dottndi pro ttdm stboU rottttpUm 
ft prmriutm ptr tmdm .. * (TA» Mrtiottn CoUm toL HI, pp. 7-I). 

* On batmeliano cf. cyictaUy Guerrini, Pttiro CmtimUmo dir Brueio RmU 

Tanner, op. cit., pp. 154-5. ^ artide on him in the D.N.B. 

* Guerrini, op. dt. p. 6. The date of Catmeliano's arrival in En^and is diadoeed by his 
stating in 1481 tl^t oe had already spent one year in this country (MS. (B.M.) Royal, 
ia.A.XXDC,fo.aO. 

* Daf., ff. 1'-*. Both the poem and its dedication ate in IM/., which is the autograph 
preaentacioo copy to Edward Prince of Wales. 
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appointment, but about this we possess no details. Carmeliano 
was obviously anxious to make a career for himself in this 
country, and as his humanistic qualifications constituted his 
main, and probably his only asset, he deemed it imperative to 
secure valuable patrons through his literary activities. With this 
end in mind he wrote a Latin poem on ‘^ring’, which once 
con^leted he sent in 1482,accompanied bya flattering dedication, 
to ^ward. Prince of Wales.‘ Besides attempting to gain the 
patronage of the heir to the throne, he tried to attract the 
^ng’s attention as well, and for this reason he presented him 
with a Venetian edition of Qcero’s De Oratore with a comment¬ 
ary penned on its margins and a dedicatory poem, both composed 
by him.* The persistence shown by Carmeliano in dedicating 
works to royalty, suggests that such homage brought him 
remuneration, as it certainly did under the Tudors. The death of 
Edward IV and the usurpation of Richard' III dmrived Carme¬ 
liano of two potential or actual patrons; but he dia not dest^ of 
gaining the fevour of the new &vercign. He therefore deoicated 
a T^tin poem on St. Catherine of Egypt, which he had already 
offered to Edward V’s Chancellor, John Russell,* to Sir Robert 
Brackenbury, Constable of the Tower of London, and a favour¬ 
ite of the new King.* The dedication included a short panegyric 
of King Richard, but we have no evidence as to whether Canne- 
liano was rewarded for his pains. Durii^ 1483 he may possibly 
have moved from London to Oxford,* if10, obviously in search 
of work. The printing press which had been introduced into 
England but a few years earlier by William Caxton, was flourish¬ 
ing in Oxford by this dme, and in this new device Carmeliano 
may have found a source of profit. Hie publication of Anwykyll*s 
Compendium gave him an opportunity to contribute two Ladn 
poems* in praise of AnwykyU and his work as well as courting 


> Cf. p- 170, n. 7. 

* Thi* copy was seen by Tanner, who described ic. in the Ely Catbednl Libnry fanner, 

—_\_I__ I__ Wu A* in 


* The copy dH i f to Russell, who is addressed as Chancellor, is now MS. GooviUe and 
Caius Coll. Cambridge, no. 196. In the pre^Ke Carmeliano states to hase dedicated a 
tipmU 9piu to the King, this being posaiMy the D# Vtn. The copy dedicated to Bratten- 
bury is in MS. (B.L.) Laud. miac. no. joi, which b in Carmelbfw’s autogiii^ The 
O.JV.B. d^ribea this work aa the life of St. Manr of Egypt. 


O.JV.B. describes this work aa the life of St. Manr of Egypt. 

* CarmeUano’s pi eaen ce in Oxford is suggested not only by bb contacts sntn Ansrykyll, 
but abo by his connexion with the Oxfort printer Theodonc Rood, for whom be edited 
two works. ., • . 

» These poenw ace in the Derentet edition of Ansrykyll a Ctmptmtmu sig aisr. Although 
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the favour of William of Waynfleet, to whom one of the poems 
was addressed.* It seems likely that while in Oxford Carmeliano 
JDxy have ^ded to his in^me by alternating editorial activities 
with teaching. Direct evidence on this point is lacking; yet it 
seems probable that like Surigone before him he was able to 
lecture on humane subjects in that University, His efforts at 
improving the standard of Oxford scholarship were not conned 
to editing Anwykyll's handbook and possioly teaching. Evea 
after the issue of the Compendimm he had kept in touch with its 
printer, the German The<raorick Rood, and two years later, in 
1485, he edited for him the H^stks of the Pseudo Phalaris in the 
Latin version by Francesco Griffblini,* to which he had added 
a Latin poem in which both the alleged author and the translator 
were commended to the reader.* In 1485 Carmeliano probably 
returned to London, where he continued his editorial activities. 
He had by now come into contact with William Caxton,at whose 
request he prepared for thepress somediplotpaticcorrespondence 
on the war bcWccn Pope Sixtus IV and Venice over Ferrara,* 
With the beginning of the reign of Henry VII we find that 
Carmeliano soon est^lished hinuelf in the favour of the new 
monarch.* But as fur as our study is concerned, it is his activities 
up to 1481 which are of interest. From these we can perceive 


Italian scholar to make a living in England, ana to be able to 
exert some intellectual influence throi^h editing for the printers. 
It is Carmeliano’s editorial work that forms his real contribution 
to early English humanism, as by this means he was able to 
populanze some choice examples of neoclassical epistolomphy. 

If the careers of Anwykyll and Carmeliano disclose the Onora 
attitude towards humanism, this approach is confirmed further¬ 
more by the steady progress of Greex in that University. Interest 

die extant fragments of the two Oxford issues do not itKhide dw first pages, it is none the 
less certain that the two poems appeared in them, sirwe both AnwykyU and Wayrtfleet were 
when the Devemet edition inpeared. Moreover Catmeliano bad noconnexiona 
with the Deventer printer, who dounuess reproduced the former edition. 

* C£. fupn, p. 171, n. ). 

■ Gordm Dufi, no. 34S. CarroeliacM’s poem is at sig aiv. 

» Gordon Dufl, no. 571. TV title of ^ pubUcadon suggests that it was issued in order 
to furnish models of polite diplomadc literature radier thin news. 

• Already in latS he was in receipt of a Crown pension (W. Campbell, m m 


I^wmra lUX turn • .. ♦ —--- , 

Add* no* In 14!! Catmeliano obtained kttra of dcniation (P.R. i 4 t)- 94 * f* 

and in 1490 be is described as Latin Secretary m the ICing (J. Gaitdner, Ldttifj end r^tft 
iUmtr»^^tk$f^gutfRkbtriUlmdHmty KW. (R.S.) London, iWi-j, voL I, P- wi). 
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inGreek had, as wc saw,already been present in Farley*and some 
of the monks at Canterbury Collet earlier in the century.* 
Nor had other students of it been lacking. The various copies of 
Gaza’s grammar* and other texts transcribed by John Serbo- 
poulos in England,* are sufficiently indicative concerning this 
point. Instead so far historians have traced the beginning of 
Greek studies in Oxford to the coming of Comelio Vitclu in 
1475. As Vitelli’s coming must be postponed of some fifteen 
years,* his role in theevolutionof Greek studies in Oxford change^ 
its aspect. However, a further confirmation of the already mam- 
festca view that Greek was known in Oxford from Neville’s 
times is given by the early career of a man who became one of the 
recognized leaders of the New Learning, William Grocin.* 
Like many other promoters of nco-classidsm in this countiy, 
Grocin was educated at Winchester College, which he entered in 
1463.* Already while there he appears to have distinguished 
himself in Trati o, for on the visit or a French ambassador to the 
CoU^ he is reputed to have replied to the visitor’s challenge 
with an impromptu Latin verse.* This episode, a Latin epigram 
ascribed to him is no longer to be deemed his work,’ indicates 
that he could, when still very young, compose Latin verse 
both classically inspired and metrically sound. After two 
years at Windiester, Grocin entered New Colley in 1465;* two 
years later he was admitted to a fellowship,* which he kept until 
1481, when he vacated it for the college living of Newton 
Longueville in Buckinghamshire.* After two years’ absence he 
returned to Oxford in 1483 on his appointment as Reader in 
Divinity in Magdalen College,* and it was as such that he success¬ 
fully opposed a Master John Taylor in a disputation held affien 
Richard m visited the college.* Grocin’s departure for Italy took 
place about the year 1488:** still apparently already before 


* pp. iji.n. t; 138. 

• VittUi m Frmn and 2x5. 

« On Giodncf. opecblljr Burrows, MmtiffWiUism Groan, Schinner,op.at.,pp. !?»-)• 
« Burrows, dt. p. 333. 

•B«k,op. dc. p. 707. 

» R. W. Chambers, Tbomm London, 1953, p. I2. 

* Burrows, op. dt. pp. 334, 330. 

• Gfodn appears as Reader in Divinitv in the Magdalen College accounts for 1483-4 

(Tif Krwta •/ CotUp, Oxford, New Series, roL I. p. 13).The dispuudon before 

Rich^llltookpbceon23 July,i483.andUdeacribedin/*s^,voLIjp.i2. ,,, , , 

** Burrows, op. dt p. 337. It is, however, possible that Groan had already left for Italy 
at the end of 1487, since be Ittd already resigns his readership for some tune on 23 March, 
1488, (Tht Rirltr of MnpUbn CoiUp, Oxford, New Series, toL I, p. 10). Grocin was 
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source for this is Erasmus, who stated explicitly that Grocin 
acc^red his first rudiments of Greek in this country.^ Perhaps 
additional evidrace of this is furnished by Rtffsttr Ff4 of the 
Oxford University Archives, in which the signature 
rpoKiM appears at the top of fo. 127% which contains official 
University correspondence written in 1476. As the handwriting' 
changes with this letter, this seems suggestive that Grocin, then, 
a Fellow of New Colley, had taken charge of the University 
correspondence just as Farley, also a Fellow of New College, 
had baore, and that he was following Farley^s fashion of signing 
in Greek. Of course this may not be so, and the signature may 
have been added by someone else:* yet when we connect this 
with Erasmus’ statement and other available evidence, it seems 
reasonable to infer that Grocin was acting as University Keps- 
tiar in 147^1 and that he learnt some Greek in Oxford berorc 
going to Italy. Chronology is against Vitelli having been his first 
master, though he might have influenced him at a later date; 
but John Seroopoulos or perh^ Emanuel of Constantinople, 
both of whom were the sen^ of manuscripts owned by 
Grocin,* may have been very likely his earliest teaoiers of Greek.* 
A statement that knowledge of Greek was yddespread in Oxford 
at the time would of course be erroneous: nevertheless Groan’s 
early career confirms the existence of Greek studies there, a 
fset already hinted at by the scribal pursuits of Emanuel oP 
Constantinople and Serbopoulos. 

The Oxford interest in things Greek was far ^m being 
restricted to a study of the langua^ and otiginal texts. Human¬ 
istic versions of Greek authors had been popular in Oxford 
since the time of Duke Humphrey, so that copies of them were 
plentiful. References to Plato and Phitarch are frequent occur-'' 
rences in the E-pistoku Atadtmicaef and the translations byBruni, 

ilietdy back in Oxford, where be went to tesde in Exeter College (Burtowx, op. dt. p. > 
137), on 4 June, 1491, when be held • theological disputation widi the Warden <x Merton 
CoUege (Jitffftnm Amaimm CoUtpi Mtrtmmsis, ed. H. E. Salter, (O.H.S.) Oxford, 19x1, 


p. *47)- 

* Burrows, op. at. p. 347. 

* The signature is in a oBeentb 


century hand. 


* sixteendi century traditioo credited William of Waynfleet with h 
the study of Greek into Magdalen College (Gray, op. dt. pp. 110-1). A 
must, bowerer, dkciedic tlus traditioo. 

* EpisloUi Aeadtmtm ^ toIs. I, pp. 113-4,103, II, pp. 355.476. 
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Guatino, and othets,were eagedy collected in academic elides.* 
Bruni’s Latin text of the BjHcs gradually replaced the medieval 
versions of that work. Transenpts of it were available in the 
University Library* and the libraries of Lincoln,* Balliol,* and 
Magdalen* G>lleges, while individual members of the University 
were anxious to own it. Thus John Goolde, a Fellow of Magda¬ 
len College, transcribed it in 1471-2,* and quite possibly omeis 
did the same. So much had the popularity of Bruni’s version 
grown by the last quartet of the century, ^t apiinted edition 
of it was issued in Oxford by Theodorick Rood,* doubdess in 
order to meet with the lar« demand for this text. 

The produedons of me Oxford press, and some foreign 
printed books to be found in Oxford duringthe fifteenth century, 
are also pardcularly valuable as witnesses of the ^rcad of 
Italian vuues in the University. The publicadon of Bruni’s 
Ethics, of Qcero’s Pro MiUm about 1483,* of Anwykyll’s 
CempenMitm in 1483, and of Francesco Gdfiblini’s ladmzed 
Pha&risin 1485, spe^ for themselves. Besidesthisalistof books 
valued in O^ord in 1483,* and one of the Oxford bookseller 
Thomas Hunt compiled during the same year,* include among 
their entries Valla’s De Vero B0m,Peiatd*s Dona¬ 

tos on Terence, while Vei^^o’s Do Ittgomds Moribus and Poggio’s 
Facitiat were bound in Oxford dun^ this same periodT All 
this indicates beyond doubt the growmg demand for humane 
literature, and the change in taste which was taking place in 
Oxford during the later part of the century. Moreover, the 
productions of other Englim presses similarly witness the growth 
of a taste for polite letters m this counm. The Dt itdiiams 
EJigantiis by Agostino Dati, and the Nova rJHtorica by Lorenzo 
da Savona were published by the Albans Sebokmi^sta^ in 
1479 1480,* a^ the PJntorka had proved popular enough to 

be issued also by Caxton in 1479.* ^ other hand the great 

' Stff, passim. 

* Efumm Afadmkat, toL I. p. ill, Wein, Tbi Emiujt Catthpm pjibt Utvtry^Um^hi 
CtiUfft p* 349, MS. Balliol ColL Oxford, t>o. 242, given to Btlliol by Giey. 

* Tl^ of Btuni’i EibUi now Magdalen Oxford, no. 49 waapreaented to the 

ttePMCrtfr/, which were probaNy txinacnbed at a later date, and were also pcesenttd by 
Goolde to the GiUege. 

* Gordon Duff, nn. to, 104. 

* Both lists are in CmM4m 0, (O.H.S.) voL 1 , pp. 141-). 

* Gibaon, op. cit pp. ei, 26.Ptioted copieaof Agosdno Dad and of Perotd't RmSattni^ 

were also bound in <^ord during this pdiod pp. 21, 26).' 

* Gordon Duff^ an. iix, 969. 

* Japra, p. 162, n. ). 
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majority of Caxton’s productions suggest no connexion with 
Itauan learning. Yet he was by no means unacquainted with it, as 
is shown by his contacts with Surigone' and Carmeliano/ and by 
his appreciation of the loss to scholarship caused by the death of 
John Tiptoft:* he also knew some of Boccaccio's Latin writings,* 
and refers in one of his prefaces to the libraiy of Poggio.* 

In addition to these productions of English printers, the book 
trade was increasingly importing boou from the Continent, 
both printed and in manuscript, which naturally included a fair 
number of neo-classical texts. This coupled with the origin of 
some classical and modem manuscripts, which were to be found 
in England duringthe fifteenth centuryand are still extant, makes 
it obwous that such writing could easily be found in stationers’ 
shops, both in London and in Oxford, during the later of 
the century. Some passages in the Vitt of Vespasiano* ana in the 
letters of ^vio Biondo,* actually confirm foe exporution of 
humanistic texts from I^y into EMland, .and we know that 
these manuscripts were often transcribed again in this country,* 
so thflf specimens soon multiplied. These manuscripts appear to 
have been particularly p^utar among high prelates. Some of 
these, like Shirwood and Grey, took advanuge of their joumm 
to Italy to purchase books, and ate known to havereceivedgifts 
of manuscripts from Italian scholars; for instance John Cned- 
worth. Archdeacon of Lincoln, had dedicated to him during his 
term of office as Rector of the Jurists of the University of Padua* 
some Latin poems by Ludovico Lazzarelli,* and had a Latin 
oration in praise of England addressed to him by Giusto de 
Giusti.* James Goldwell, who became Bishop of Norwich in 


« xZTMSfiw ^ Cmxim, PP- J 4 - 5 . 47 . 7 *- 

•D«Bttdcd,op.cit.p. j 05 ,NogMm,cip.at.p^.»o^ii 2 . 

4 Xatfra. pmstim. On tM importation of books mto Engtsnd dttnn| the ftfeeratfa cmmrr 
<£ hT R. Plomer, ‘The imporadon of books into England donng Ae Hfteentti a^ 
Siineenth Ceoturies.’ Tht LJkrmy, IV (191 j) pp. 14S-JO. A MS.staining by 

Afosdoo Dad and Valla’s EJtgmtm in a small hand based on the Ital^ P*®" 

faablr is now MS. Trimty ColL C^bridge, no. i laj. A copy of Pettareb s JsnyMw 

and CaI 5 > Romano’s Tersion of the paeudo-Platooic AxmimSt “ EMlandaboot 

tbe middle of the fifteenth century, is now MS. Nadond Ubrary of Wal^ Pen^rJ, no. 
jjSA. The Axioebm has a pte^ by an anonymous author addrtMed to Reginald Butler, 

fSm^^*ISfr ^ p 2 L«w AsHbtiU (copies of wt^ are in M^. 

{B.M.) AfufKlel, fK). si^ Durham Gubedtal library. Hunter, no. 115), which was printed 

in Padua br G. B. Mar^ in 1619. ^ , . . 

»In Ms 7 (BJ 4 .) Cotton, Nero. A.X. ff. A letter of Giuso to Chedwotth written 

from Ve«»4 00 16 July, X4SI, is m Mi^ S. 5S’-40'. 
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l472^ similarly a collector of neo-classical manuscripts, and 
his library, which ^ left to All Souls G>llege, Oxford,* included 
Petrarch’s Di Remtdiis* Valla’s EU^nHoi* and which 

r he purchased in Rome in 1467, versions of Xenophon’s Hitr^ 

I and St. Basil* by Bruni, and a volume containing the Exbor£a by 
Barziaza and letters by Guarino, Pogmo, Francesco Barbaro, 
I Richard Petworth, and others,* which alm^ certainly came to 
I him ftom Christ Church, Canterbury. John Russell, whom Sir 
I Thomas More described as one of the most learned men of his 
j dme,* and who became Bishop of Lincoln in 1480,* also assessed 
; seve^ humanistic texts. Ai^ngst these were Petrarch’s EpfS'- 
tuiae Stniks* Boccaccio’s Dt Casihus,* an A$mid with the thir¬ 
teenth book by Mafieo V^o,* and perhaps treatises by Aeneas 
Sylvius.* 

The possession of neo-classical texts was not, however, the 

* monopoly of the higher ranks of the Church. It was a Dr. G^vin 
Blenkensop who presented Pembroke Coll^, Cambridge, with 
a collection of examples jftom the letters oiBruni in 1470,* and 
a Fellow of Magdalen College was the donor of a copy of 

^ Bruni’s EibUs to his college.^ This abundance of humanistic 
manusedptt in Yorkist England is also disclosed by the note- 
) books ofwilliam of Worcester. It is apparent ftom them that he 
had in his hands the Ladn Diogenes Laertius by Ambrogio 
Travetsati,* Cdstoforo Buondelmond on the Islands of Greece,* 
the Cicero Nopus* by Bruni, and Guatino’s KegfiLuy* as well as 
some books formerly owned by Free, a Cjreck manusedpt now 

^ Scocw, op. dc. p. III. 

* Nov MsS. All Soub CoU. Orfotd. an. 5I, 61, 64, 91, 9*, (B.L.) RevUoson. G.47. 

Itnpeml Unirentt^ Libimrjr, Tok^ A.ioo.ijoo. uto ovm MSS. GootUIc 

ana Duos ColL Cambridge, an. 6^ 70, 246,4Si. Periups he vis the/amiKr Nmwyeb sriio 

* wrote his name in some of the hurnanisde tieatises in MS. Triaity CoU. Cambadge, no. 
1410. 

*Sir. T. More, liuUiy«fKi>i^^ich*rilU,eA.}. Ravson Lumby. Cambridge, 1914, p. st. 
Russell received the Liocw tet^wtalities on 9 S ep tember, 14I0, (Ryroet, op. dcvol. Xll,' 
p. 1)6). On RusaeU cf. especially Pnpojith J e S mmu RM//eU, cd. H. Guppy, Mancheater, 
1909. * Nov MS. New ColL Oxford, DO. 167. 

* Nov MSS. New ColL Oxford, an. 163, syi. 

*ThUia sugMted byaquotadoo &om this author in one of the dtiftac^ speeches pte- 
pnsed by RuswU for the intended Pariiament of Edvard V, printed in Gnmi/ tU. fnm tbt 
' Cfmm Dari^ ibt Ram tf tbi Pijthy cd. J. G. Nkbc^ (C.S.) London, 1B54, pp. 

xxxix- 1 . ThM spcc d i es include quotadoos ftom SoUnus, Valerius Maximus, Ssllust, 
Boccaccio, Aeneas Sylvhts, and die Odyssey. Russell's Pliny is oow MS. New CoU. Oxford, 
no. S74. It is iocerestuw to note that he also ovned two coptea of Cicero's Mainz, 

Fust and Se b o efi et , 14^, no. 69s 1, now in me Univetsity Library, Cainbridge, 

Lambetfa^Palan The Candmdge copy was bought by him in Bnigea in 1467. 

* h^s! dooon, Julius, F.Vn, ff. 67'-8', 93', 103'; Corpus Chrisd CoU. Cambridge, 

^ 00. zio^ p. rf% BalUol Oiiocd, no. 1x4, fo. 141*. 
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in the Bodleian Library," a volume of excerpts," and some auto¬ 
graph lecture notes," amongst them. Despite his access to Renais¬ 
sance literature, William of Worcester remained, however, un¬ 
affected by m<^em values. He was only a dilettante .without 
qualifications for scholarship whose accomplishments lay rather 
in the direction of antiquarianism, as his voluminous compilations 
testify. 

The presence of many works of Italian humanists in this 
country, suggests strongly that by the last quarter of the ccntur7 
the wridngs'of the most funous Italian men of letters had be¬ 
come accepted here as what one might call, to use a modem 
expression, ‘standard authors.' Besides Petrarch and Boccaccio, 
scholars like Bruni, Poggio, and Aeneas Sylvius, came to be 
considered writers of authoritv, and passages from their works 
are to be found quoted alongside with those of medieval authors.* 
This indicates plainly the value attached totheir writings, which 
is also emphasized by the products of English printing during the 
century. 

This appreciation of humanistic authors, the establishment of 
humane Wming in C^ord, the beginnings of it in Cambridge, 
make it manifest that, as had been the case in Italy a century 
earlier, the various individual efforts of scholars h^ furthered 
the development of h umani sm suffidendy to secure its recog¬ 
nition in some University drdcs by the end of the Yorkist 
period. That this was so is perhaps enough to refute the charge of 
mtellectual barrenness, which hm been brought against fifteenth 
century England. 

* lol.o. 1; iio^n- 5; 111,0. a.On Woreeiteref.etpeciilly F. A-Gasquet, TAt 

OU mi Otbtr LondCMi, 1908, M7-7S. Worcester, / A er f u ra ws, The 

PssimLtittrj, pessim, sod the ara^ on him in the D.N.B. 

' • Aeeimkm, toI. II, p. 56S, tmpee, p. 177, n. 6, etc. Etco a cooserradTe like Sir 

lohnFomacue is found quoting Bcuoi's Ismwtm and Pqggio’s veiaioa of Diodorus in bis 
hi Netme Lig^ Nattrw, and Ui LmiHer Lmm An^m^bt Vmks •/ Sir Jehm Pertutm, 
ed. Lord Oermont, London, 1869, voL I, pp. 70, IS7. S40. M7)- 


CONCLUSION 

Hnglish humanism in the fifteenth century was ve^ diffcrent^i 5 \ 
its manifestations from contemporary Italian humanism. Whereas 
in Italy the c ult of the antiq ue had completely transformed 
cultural values, in England we find neo-classicism absorbed into 
the sphere of scholasticism and used for the furtherance of 
scholastic ends. Moreover, in Italy humanism had been consid¬ 
ered as a new injdlccOuLsysjfm displacing or revising all the 
conceptions of the Middle Ages; but in England humanism was 
conceived not as a new cultural manifestation or a refinement in 
taste, but rather as a means of improving someasprrts of srholas- 
tidsm. This fundamental difference was due to s evend reaso ns. 
As it was observed by the Venetian author of the italuin VJidfion 
of Ej^iandf English learning during the fifteenth century was 
practically the monopoly of fcrlgsiastics.^ Ecclesiastics ruled the 
Universities. Besides this they occupied several plac^ of gr^t 
importance in the administration of the state. T he Gvil Service 
was practically in their hands, and diplomacy was to some cxicfit 
under their control. Hie average layman of the fifteenth centuiy 
had little time for learning. Politics, trade, or war, absorbed his 
energies to the exclusion or intellectual pursuits. Laymen devoting 
part of their time to letters were only exceptions. In the history^ 
of English classical studies during the fifteenth century Hum- / 
phrey of Gloucester and Tiptoft typified a small minority. The/ 
majority were men like Flemmyng, Free, Gunthorpe, andl 
Sellyng, each of wh^m was in holy .orders, and m ost of who m 
had pla y^ a co nsi der able role iQ.A.cad emic a^r s b 3 brc being 
ahiorhrd into orrlfifiiflnTirfti imd politicaLactiymes.TAs a resi^ of 
this, if humanism was to obtam admission into the orbit of 
English culture it could only secure it throug h sd^lmen,who 
would obviously be influenced by their p>articular outlook, and 
would consider it as subsidiary to their formal studies. As^chppl^ 
men their main was theology. Moreover, many of them 

took a ‘^ettante^ interest in Latin style. It was coi^uendy 
iina vnidahift fuaTwhen in contact with Italian learning th^ would 
approach it with a view to the improvement of their favourite 
pursuits. As it was pointed out in one of the early chapters of ^s 
Dook, a powerful reason for the first acceptance of neo-classicism 
in this country was the attitude towards Latin style prevalent in 
* Itaiim ^ C A. Snqfd, (CS.) Loodoo, 1847, p. 
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some English literary drcles during the first half of the fifteenth 
century, lliis attitude alone would not, however, have prov^ 
strong enough to secure the establishment of new values in 
England. Style has seldom been an end in itself, and had humane 
learning not offered potentialities in other fields it would 
probably have exerted little influence on English intellectual 
life. But those schoolmen who came into contact with it were 
quick to perceive its practical potentialities. 

Already during the earlier decades of the century Latin trea¬ 
tises and translations from theGreck by the Italians had begun to 
reach England. (Now by this time En^sh scholasticism had 
stopped producing original spcculation^eithcr the opponents 
of Wyclific nor his followers brought any valuable contribution 
to scholastic thought, so that it was only natural that some 
English schoolmen should regard those produc^ons of Italian 
learning as means for the improvement of their studies. It is 
perhaps incorrect to say that the English schoolmen were 
attracted by neo-classidsm as a whole. Th e eddence tha tJus 
suggests th at very few, if a ny, perceive d the fap^- 
/ men tal di f^^ rf"'’^ scholasticism and hun^rusp; All thev 

saw was that the Italians were particularly proficient in Greek 
and Latin letters, but this they regarded as a normal developm^ 
of medic^ scholarship rather than as a result of a reaction 
against those cultuial canons for which their lean^g stood. 
%c wider intellectual issues raised by Italian humanism evaded 
them, and beyond its mechanical side they foiled as a whole to 

understand it. , . , , 

The value of Greek in philosophy and Divmity was already 
appreciated in the days of Humphrey of Gloucester. The trans¬ 
lations made expressly foa him were chiefly of works of theology 
and philosophy which would prove useful to the studies of 
schoolmen. The superiority of these translations over those 
made in the days of Robert Grosseteste was obvious to Glouces¬ 
ter and his contemporaries, and their value fully realized, 
a tendency to apply Greek learning to theolo^cal and,,Etulo- 
soDhical studies becomes incfwingly evident as the century 
on.‘ The extant Greet manuscripts possessed by Robert 
FlcrSnyng contain only religious literature. Sellyng translated a 

»A ftimikr aeoUatioo of the huimnities to the furtberwKe of philoK>|*y ^ 
could be fouf 3 »t Chtrtre* during the twelfth century (A. pevf^ Uj Beolt^Cbtrtnt 
m ^ Ouftici, 1895, p.*50).Gernttoy 

the list quieter of the fifteenth ceotux)'. 
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work of St. John Chrysostomus. The majority of the texts copied 
by Emanud Constantinople and John Serbopoxilos were 
r^nous works or treatises connected with the study of Aristotle 
and his philosophy. Al together, it w as _die study of Plato, 
^Stotl y, and the Fathera ^ the rather than of 

I rt^Tyaiithofs, which was piirsiird in fifreenth century F.ngland. 
Among Italian humanists me one whose writings proved most 
popular here, and whose authority was most quoted, was 
S I^nardo Pnini , who known in this country cniefly as the 
tnnslator^Aristode./T o sum up- it is the elements in Greek 
i ttidies which wer e dccmcd^ Titahfr f o r the fi u@cr ancc o Ts iKal- 
a stidsm tha t were accepted he re.) Th e others wre disieg^^ed, 
and_wejlanQt find any real study of Gieck sei^ar litrratutr in 
En gland before the sixteenth century. 

The Greek side of humanism was not the only one which 
attracted the attention of English schoolmen. The Xatm sidc- 
was similarly channelled to the pursuit of ends not ^actly con¬ 
forming with humane ideals. It is tme that in several cases the 
study of modem Latini^ was prompted by an interest in rhetoric 
or by intellectual curiosi^, and that persons like Duke Humphrey, 
Fleimnyng,'nptoft,andGunthorpe, were fundamentally eoectic 
in their attitude to leam^. Neverthdess the angle horn wIiMr^ 
this aspect of neo-dassidsm was sqiproached by the majorityj 
was perhaps as a whole more u tilitarian. Its value in diplotnagr ( 
was already realiaed by Thomas ]^k3mton, and it was very pro- 
bably his appreciation and innovations in die language of diplo¬ 
macy that led to its becoming a recognized part of the armoury 
of statecraft. It is difficult to establish exactly the criteria govern¬ 
ing the sdection of dvil servants during ffie fifteenth century. 

if we examine the careers of the great m^rity of the 
e xponents of classicism in England from about^t^oj we shall 
find that they were often eqipjqyed by tiie Qqwu, in embassies 
or as Proctors in Rome, as King’s CTerks, or very often in such 
exalted positions as Keeper of the Privy or King’s Secretary. 

The condusion forced on us by this is that a high standard | 
classical Latin constituted a sure avenue to a brilliant political or \ 
^lomatic career, and eventually to high preferment in the^ 
Church. As we have seen, two important passages in contempor¬ 
ary documents confirm this view. In his f^eral oration of 
Guarino da Verona, Ludovico Carbone on mentioning Robert 
Eemmyng states quite explidtly that it was because of his pro- 
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ficiency in the humanities that he was appointed Henry Vi's- 
Proctor in the Court of Rome. Richard III when recommending 
John Shirwood to Pope Innocent VIII, emphasized especially 
Shirwood’s learning in Greek and Latin as grounds for advancc- 
^ /cnent. 

gfilirarian conception of the humanities is the main featu re 
of humanism in England during the fifteenth century. Above alL 
it consisted in drawing ftOffl Italy those elements which were of 
' value in t heolog y, p hilosophy or diplomaCT. It is true that the 
influence of humane laming is also to be felt in Latin rhetoric,: 
prosody, and even in calligraphy as well as in Latin prose. But 
Its influence in these fields was partly an outcome of the reasons 
which had made the study of modem Latin popular. 

The utilitarian ideals of early English humanism m reflected 
in some of the libraries assembled oy leading English scholars 
and patrons. The books collected by Flcmmyng, Tiptoft, and 
Gunthorpe, suggest an eclectic outlook. But those of Humphi^, 
Duke of Gloucester, and Grey show p^nly these utilitarian 
features. Books of poetry are very scarce in them. On the other 
hand their libraries abounded in grammatical treatises, cpisto- 
laries, translations from the Greek, and collections of orations. 

The utilitarian attitude of Gloucester is furthermore empha¬ 
sized by his requests for books from Decembrio. PracticaUy all 
these texts were related to medicine, philosophy, agriculture, 
and other branches of science; none of them belonged to pure- 

literature. , t • t? 1 j 

7 <r All this indicates that humanism was adopted m Engird 

during the fifteenth century as a jncaas rather th^ r' 

was seldom pursued for its own sake; but the vanous n^ds in 
which it brought its influence to bear were soon able to display 
its beneficial action. In thcolpgy « disclosed ^ew ho^m 
through its introduction of Greelc and Pl^ msm. FN^so phy 
also became richer with a more accuEteTcnowl^ge of Anstodc 
and with a wider acquaintance with Plato. It msed the stan<tod 
of ^ipir^fnatir language to one not very distant from Aat 
attairi^i^wly, and certainly not iiArior to 
European countries. Gr^m^ smd Acmric were ^sed and 
brought into closer conformity with Rmaissance vocals. , 

A J/ 1 th#. rofiA of Italv. all these changes were brought atout 


iseoOtaly, all these c hanges were brought ^ ut 
omh^d without a concened ction. L^u^iv/^c 
prlrici^ of which was that the Umversmes had 
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little provision for humanistic teaching because of lack of^ 
endowed lectureships in such studies, the difficulty of obtaining 
manuscripts and of making contacts with foreign scholars and of 
travelling to Italy, restricted at first the pursuit of neo-classicism 
to a limited yet influential number of persons. These scholars 
pursued it mainly as a hobby, and only influenced its develop¬ 
ment through personal contacts rather than through actual 
teaching, and through donations of books to learned institutions^ 

Because humanism was hardly considered more than a medium 
this was also a decisive factor against the setting up of a human- 
listic society. Pure humanists ^d not exist in England: there 
1 vggre o nly s ome schoolm[fia_whQJ25H.ucd~ modern as well ^ 
Ischolasti c stu di^. If this co-operation of classical learning with 
scholasticism prevented humanism from developing inde¬ 
pendently, it dso prevented hostility between classicists and 
schoolmen during the fifteenth century. As both aimed at 
similar ideals there were not to be found here, as in Italy, school¬ 
men attacking literature and humanists mocking scholasticism. 
No works like Giovaimi Dominici’s Ijtcula Noctis^ were written 
in England. No preachers denounced humanism from the pulpits. 

scrvj ce of s choljtsticisgi 
ancLgtte^ting^to further its development^—. 
r 'n^difierence in its ideals compared with humanism as prac- 
ti sed nT Italy, iis tompio mise a n d • su bordinaTji^.ta mcdic^ 

I c ultur e^jher than antag oni sm with It^ were above all instot 
I m^al in shaping the characterist ics of the New Learning u 
conceived By Grocin, ColetTXihacre, and Morc."Ah examination 
ofthe achlevemcnfTof these great scholars will~disc|p8e aloug skleN 
with strong humanistic elements some very/^d scholas^c 
f ^nda tions. thatthr Fnfflith 

^licleyc offhe Refbxinatioil included, the^estol^cteristics of 
?num^sm and scholasticism. The reasons whicH brought aBbut 
this compromise between the culture of the Middle Ages and 
that of the Renaissance, can only be explained by the early history 
of humanism in this country. And when reviewing the features 
of the New Learning of the early decades of the sixteenth century, 
it is impossible not to recognize them as the natural evolution of 
the modest and amateurish activities of the English humanists of 
the fifteenth century. 

' Dominici’i XjwW« Nor/// wu composed at the beginning of the fifteenth century, and 
is an attack on the spreading of humanistic studies. It was published in 6m// Job mmi t 
Dtmrnti LmtJa N»cHt, ed. R. Coulon, Paris, 1908. 
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p. 1 , fi. I. ManyworktonthusubiecthATe^>pe«redtiaoei94i. Wellworth 
mentioning ere P. O. Kristdler, *Umtnf»imo e scoltttict oel Rine- 
•dmento italiflXK)/ Hamsmtas, V (19)0), pp. 9^1015, tnd the chapter 
‘Middle Aget and Renaissance* in E. F. Jacobs Ers^s m tht CtKcitisr 
Ep$eh (Manchester* 1955)* pp- i 70 -t 4 « 2)>-2- 

p. 6, n.}. Add now W. F. Schirmer* Kkim Scbrifttn (Tubingen, 19J0), 
pp. T-s), R. Weiss, ‘New Light on Humanism in Enaland duriog the 
rmeendi Century,* J$$irml sf th* l^ark^rg snd Cotirtiaud InstittUts^ XIV 
09 ) 0 * P- Weiss, T 1 debito degU umsnisti ingleai verso 

I'ltalia,* Ijttttn ItsUsm^ VII (19))), pp. S9t-)i5. 

p. 10, n. 1, For Richard de Bury*s knowledge of Greek see now R. Weiss, 
‘The Study of Greek in ^gland during the Fourteenth Century,* 
Riserownr/s, 11 (1951), pp. i27-)o. 

p. 10, n.). Ea8ton*s alleged knowl^ge of Greek is discussed pp. 
256-8. For a passage in Greek written in 14^ by the Duriiam monk 
Robert Emylton in MS. McLean 169 of the Fitzwilliam Museum, see 
M. R. James, A Discriptm CatMlopm 9/tb$ Mdasn C$lkctim $f Afssw- 
scripts m tbt Eit^wilUam hAsutum (Oimbridge, 1912), p. |2j. 

p. II, n. I. See also Weiss, 

Ctntmj^ pp. 254-7. 

p. II, n. 2. Chi this subject see also Ibid, and R. Weiss, 'England and 
Decree of the Council of Vienne on the Teaching of Greek, Arabic, 
Hebrew and Syriac,* BibJiotbi^ d^Hsmsmsm it KtimssdMCf, XIV 
(*95 0 » PP* either during the late fourteenth or early fifteen^ 

century tnat l^ancesco da Fiano wrote a short po^c invectiye in Latin 
against an Englishman who claimed he could write poetry, publisl^ 
in R. Weiss, ‘A Humanist Invective Against an U nnarryf English 
Poet,* Joiprnal if tbi Wirbrn^ tnd Coartattid InstitutiSt X (1947)* PP* 

p, II, a 5. New and important material on Seward is now available in 
V. H. Gailbraith. ‘John Seward and his Grcle,* Mtdiipol Md KiMotssMcs 
Stmtiis, I (1941), pp. 85-104. Seward’s works are also in MS. 5521 of 
Exeter Cathedral Library. 

p. 11, n. 5. The treatise is attributed to John de Blakeney in John Bal^ 
Indtx hritsMuioi Scriptomm^ ed. R. Lane Poole and M. Bateson (Oxford, 

p. II, n. 6. See also G. Ounmelli, / dotti bh^asUtm t k ohpm diltummasimt. 
/; A£aa(w/fC>TwAra(Firenxe, 1941), pp. 146-7. 

p. 11, n. 8. On this correspondence see alim D. Vittorini, ‘Sahitati s Letters 
to the Ardibishc^ of Canterbury,* hA»d*m hM^p^s jismsMl^ XXXVl 
(> 9 ) 0 * PP* 57 )~ 7 * I>uang ^ fourteenth cenficy the teaching of the 
Rn giuh logicians had proved popular in Italy, see for example C Vasoli, 
'Poleinicbe occamiste,^ fjtmcimtnf^ ID (19)2), pp. 119-41, but it ^ 
aroused the hostility of the humanists, see Petrar^ Rffscw t ss m as n um 
L 5, Rsnim SmUum, XD, 2, EphtiUm di CikiccU Ssk^, ^ 
pp. 519-20, C Salutati, Di Ldbvribms Htradis, ed. B. L. U llm a n CTuao, 
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19J i). pp. 5-9. L. Bruni, Ad Petntm H/sfniM DUlopu in Prosatori latini 
dtl QtiditT9<tnt9, ed. E. Garin (Milano-Napoli, i 9 } 2 ). PP* 
p. ij, n. I. Poggio’s autograph copy of the eight orations of Gcero dis¬ 
covered by him in 1417 has been found by Dr. A. Campana in MS. 
Lat. 11,418 of the Vatican Library and will be published by him, cf. 
Nr/ di Studi t Test/ 1900-19JO (Bibliotcca Apostolic# 

Vatican#, 1950), p. 79 * 

p. 15,0.7. On Simone da Teramo see also F. Savini, ‘Simone <k LelUs 
da Teramo nunxio papale in Inghilterra nel secolo XV,* Arcbhh Storico 
Ualiano, LXXII, pt. 2 (1914), pp* 114-2J. and A. Mercati, DaJrArcbhio 
Vatieaseo (Qtta da Vaticano, 1951), pp- i^i 9 » 64-7*- 
p. 22, n. 2. The essay by Praz is now reprinted in M. Praz, Macbieptlli in 
IngbUterra ed a/tri saggi (Milano, 1942), pp. 15 “®J* 
p. 24, n. 2. Concerning Gaspare da Verona’s visit see also B. Peed, 
Uumanesimo e U S/oeena (Trani, 1912), pp. 205-6, E. M. Sandford, 
‘Gaspare Veronese, Humanist and Teacher,’ Tr/msactions and Proceedings 
oftbe American Pbiklopcai Association^ LXXXIV (i 955 )> PP* * 95 " 94 * 
p. 25, n. 1. Del Monte’s correspondence is now published in J. Haller, 
Piero da Monte—ein fflebrter tmd papstiicber Beamter des 15 Jabrbnnderts 
(Rom, 1941). Some of his letters are also printed in G. Hofmann, 
'Briefe eines p4pstlichcn Nuntius in London iiber des Konzil von 
Flotenz,’ OrientaJia Christiana Periodica^ V (1959), pp. 407 - 5 }* 
p. 25, n. 4. See also R. Weiss, ‘Piero del Monte, John Whethamstede, and 
the Library of St. Albans Abbey,* Eng/isb Historical Rspiew, LX (1945). 
pp. 405-6. 

p. 27, n. 5. For these letters see now Ibid., pp. 399-405- 
p. 32, n. 6. The English delegation at Siena included also Francesco 
Pizzolpasso, later Archbishop of Milan, cf. Sabbadini, Storia e critica di 
testi latini, p. 212. 

p. 32, n. 8. On the Visconti Library at Pavia sec now also E. Pellegnn, 
La Bibliothe/pn des Visconti et des Sforxa does de Milan an XV’ siecle, 

p. 53, n. 8. For some fragments of a letter by Whethamstede sec N. R. Ker, 
Pastedowns in Oxford Bindings (Oxford, 19)4)* P* 1 ^* *• 

p. 35, n. 10. See also R. Weiss, ‘Quoutions from Petronius in a Medieval 

Rorilegium,’C 4 »/j/V<i/Rrt»/ra', LVII (1943), pp. 108-9. « ,v, - 

p. 56, n. 13. Whethamsiede’s account of Brum is now printed in R. Vt eiss, 
‘Leonardo Bruni Aretino and Early English Humanism,’ Modem 
Langnaff Review, XXXVl (1941), p. 443 * For Whethamstede and Bruni 

p. 37^11. 3.^ *s 2 *alsoV. R. Ker, Medieval Libraries of Great Britain (London, 

p. 371 ^* 7 * **Onc* may add that Whethamstede’s Utin style was deeply 
influenced by late medieval rhetoric as ttught in Itidy, sec E. H. 
Kantorowicz, ‘An Autobiography of Guido Faba,’ Medieval and R/aai/- 
I (i94*-4})» P* 269, n. 1. . ,vrL c j • 

p. 38, n. 3. A brass with a Latin verse in^puon by Whethamstede, m 
which he commemorated his parents, is in Wheathampstead Church, 
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near St. Alban*. Dr. F. J. E. Raby kindly pointed out thi* inscription 
to me. 

p. )9, n. 1. An essay on Gloucester is in H. S. Bennett, She Mtditpol Mtn 
and Women (Cambridge, 19)))* PP' 

p. J9, n. *. For Henr>- IV’s bibliophily see also Leland, ColUetnmn^ voL VI, 
p. 301, 

p. 4*, n. j. Besides the MS. now at Vienna used by Wylie, Decembrio"* 
version of the Vita Heari^i Quinti is also in MS. Urb. lat. 92* of the 
Vatican Library. Frulovisi’s activity while in Gloucester's employment 
included also the composition of a Latin poem of 1,140 hexameters, 
the Ham/roidoSt where he celebrated the deras of the Duke in Flanders 
in 1433-36. A full account of this poem, which was almost certainly 
completed in 1437, is given in my forthcoming paper in the volume of 
essays in n^mory of Fritz Saxl. 

p. 44, n. 4. It is interesting to note that the MS. of Frulovisi's Latin 
comedies now at St. John's College, Cambridge, MS. 60 [C. 10], was 
written and decorated in England. I am indebted to Professor F. 
Wormald for this information. M. R. James, A Deicriptm Catalog of 
the Manuscripts in the Ubrary of St. John*s Co/iegtt Cambridge (Cambridge, 
1913), pp. 79-80, stated that the MS. was probably not written in Italy 
and that its decoration might be Flemish, 
p. 46, n. 6. For Bruni's 'fortuna' in England see Weiss, Leonardo Brum 
Aretino and Burly English HumaniJm. Bruni’s tract in praise of Florence 
was turned into Italian during the first half of the fifteenth century by 
Lazzaro da Padova. O.P., apparently while he was in London, cf. E. Levi, 
*I maestri di Francesco Novello da Carrara,’ Atti del R. Istituto Veneto 
di seien^e^ letters ed arti^ LXVIl, pt. 2 (1907-08), p. 390. This version 
is printed in Le vere lode de la inelita et gloriosa citta di comtoste in 

latino da Leonardo Bruni e tradotte in volg/ere da frate Las^aro da Padopa, ed. 
F. P. Luiso (Nozze Del Fungo Gicra-Parravicini, Fireiw, 1899). A 
letter to Henr)* VI written by bruni on 23 October. 1438, in name of the 
Florentine Signoria is in MS. Panciatichiano 148 of the Biblioteca 
Nazionale Centrale of Florence, letter no. 235. 
p. 47, n. 2. Some important information on another Thomas of England 
is in N. Brenuno Keller, ‘II libretto di spese e ricordi di un monaco 
vallombrosano per libri avuti o dati in presdto,' La Bibliofiliat XLI 
(i 9 J 9 ). PP- *39. *44-9. M*“4» M8- I* emerges from the information 
given here that thi* Thomas was active as a scribe in Florence, where 
he belonged to the Augustinian monastery' of Santo Spirito, ^d that in 
1399 he had already left his order to become a Eknedictine and a 
chaplain of the Church of San Pier Maggiore in Florence, 
p. 31, n. 7. For Uberto’s version see now E. Garin, ‘Riarche sulle 
traduzioni di Platone nella prima meta del sec. XV,* Medioevo e Bjnas” 
cimento — Studi in onore di Bruno Nardi^ vol. I (Firenze, 1933). PP^ 
341-4. To the MSS. of thi* version given Ibid., p. 343, n. 3, add MSS. 
Reg. lat. 1874 of the Vatican Library, Z.137.23 of the Biblioteca 
Colombina of SevUle, and VUI.G.31 of the Biblioteca Nazionale of 
Naples. 
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p. n. 1. On Gloucester and Decembrio see also Weiss, Niv <m 
HmmM/jm in EngUnd diving the Fiftttntb Ontmy, pp. 22-j. 
p. 54, n. 4. Taknti's letter is published Ibid,, pp. 2J-4. 
p. 54, n. j. Gloucester’s reply to Talenti is published Ibid.^ pp. 24-5. 
p. )4, n. 6. On Pizzolpasso sec also E. Pellegrin, ‘Biblioth^ues d’hufnanittes 
lombards de la Cour des Visconti Sforza, BibUnfhi^ d*Hnmsnijme tt 
Knsissvnet^ XVII (19JJ). PP- 

p. 57, a. I. At the end of the Harleian MS. Decembrio gave a summary of 
books VI-X, which were still to be translated, cf. MS. (B.M.) Harl. 
1705, ff. 

p. ) 7, n. 4. Decembrio’s version is also in MSS. Staatsbibliothek, Munich, 
lat. 5J47, Bibliotcca Nazionale, Turin, 687, and Hospital zu Cues, 178. 
For some fragments of a MS. of it written in an English hand of the 
fifteenth ccntur>’, see Ker, Fnsttdnnms inOxford Bindings^ nn. 1091, 121^ 
1698. The letter of dedication of the version to Duke Humphre)' is 
also in MS. (B.M.) Arundel 138, ff. 305'-6^ For the version of the BipnkUc 
by Piet Candido Decembrio see Garin, op. cit., pp. 347 -J 7 * For ^ 
version by Cassarino see Ikid.^ pp. 357-^- 
p. 38, n. 2. It is interesting to note that Vesj^iano da Bisded received at 
least one text from England, see E. Garin, * 1 ji giovinezza di Donato 
Acdaiuoli,* Rinajcimtn/o» I (1930). p. 33, n. 
p. 60, n. 3. According to Decembrio’s final plans for the collecting of his 
^ own correspondence, this was to be divided into thirty-four books, ^ 
of which were to include his letters to Duke Humphrey, see V. Za cc a ri a, 
‘L’epistolario di Pier Candido Decembrio,* RJnnsamenfn, HI (< 95 *)> P- 95 - 
p. 61, n. I. UUman’s article is reprinted with important additions in B. L. 
UUman, Stndiis in the ItaiUm Kenaissanct (Rome, 1955). PP- } 4 J“J 5- A list 
of extant MSS. formerly belonging to Gloucester is Jbid.t pp* 
to which add the Hebrew Psalter now MS. Scaliger 8 of the Leiden 
University Library, pointed out to me by Professor F. Wormald, 
MS. 6927-8 of the Brussels Royal Library, on which see ‘A Mantiscript 
belonging to Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester,* Bodittnn Likrmy Rnenrd, 
IV (195 a)* p* 1 * 4 . the copy of Pctrarch*s D* R/wrdr//, now MS. (B.N.) 
Ut. 10209, on ^^nch see R. WeUs. *An Unnoticed Manuscript of 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester,* BodUinn Ubrmy Ruord, V (1935). 
pp. 123-4, and peihaps MS. Arc. L.40.2-L26 of Sion Coll^ London. 
1 am unable to accept the connexion between MS. (B.M.) <^on, 
Geop. Cv and Gloucester’s library suggested in UUman, op. dt., pp. 

204, 348, n. 14* . , , 

p 61 n. 8. To those who presented Duke Humphrey with book* one 

ihould now add Andrew Holes, cf. Ibid,, pp. 347-^ ^ 

the copy of Salutati** Dt Inbnribns HtmtHs now MS. (V.L)Urb. lat. 694. 
p. 63, n. 3. Gloucester’s copy of Pliny** Panegyric is part of MS. (B.N.) 

p. also Weiss, An Unnofutd Mvmumpt tf Humphry, Dmkn of 

Gbmeutor, pp. 123-4. 

p. 63, n. 5. Add: UUman, Studios in tbt Itnlim Ktnntssnnet, pp. 545 - 9 - 
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p. 67. n. 4. For King’s CoUegc, ambridgc. and Duke Humphrey’s books, 
see also A. N. L. Munby, ‘Notes on King’s CoU^e Library in the 
Fifteenth Centur\’,’ Transactiom of tbt Cambridge bibliognphieal Sodety^ 1 


(1949-J5), pp. 281-5. 

p, 68, fi. 1. Important information concerning Duke Humphrey’s humanist 
outlook may be found in T. D. Kendrick. ‘Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, and the Gardens of Adonis,’ The Antiquaries Jonmal^ 


XXVI (1946), pp. 118-22. 

p. 69, n. 5. Duke Humphrey’s attitude to humanism is also shown by 
his adopting the ‘Gardens of Adonis* as one of his badges, sec Ibid.^ 


pu. 110— 

p. 71, n. 6. It was just during the time when Bekynton was Henry VI s 
secretar)’, that the Italian, humanist Antonio Luxorita wrote to the 
King offering to celebrate his deeds in Latin verse, see R. Weiss, ‘Antomo 
Luxorta e Enrico VI,’ KJnasdmento, IV (195 5 )» PP* ^ Luxorita 

see also R. Weiss. ‘Antonio Luxorita.’ Ibid., V (i 954 ). P- i 37 - Another 
Italian humanist who took some interest in England during the first 
half of the fifteenth century was Bartolomeo Fazio, who wrote a short 
and highly fanciful account of the origins of the Hundred Years Wm, 
the De oripne inter Gallos et Britameos Belli Historia printed in A. Cia- 
conius, Bibliotheca (Parisiis, 1751), cols. 884-95. F^o's trart was turned 
into Italian by Poggio’s son Jacopo and published in Jacopo Bracciolini, 
Nopella della Pnl^lL di Franda dove si raeconta delle gmrre tra i Franeed e 
gU Inglesi, cd. S. Bongi (Lucca. i8jo). While Giacomo SpinoU was in 
London Fazio wrote to him, asking him to search for MSS. of classical 
authors, see F. Gabotto, *Un nuovo contributo alia storia dell’um- 
anesimo ligure,’ Atti della Sodetd Lignre di Storia Patria, XXV 
(1891-94), p. 24. A Ladn poem addr^ed to Henry VI is in MS. 
(B.R.F.) 1207, fo. 39’. A mythical history of England from Brutiu to 
King Arthur, mainly derived from Geoffrey of Monmouth, and entitled 
Historia Anglie^ was dedicated to Filippo Maria Visconti, Duke of 
Milan, by its author, Galasso da Correggio, and is in MS. Lat. 6041 
D of the BibUotheque Nationale of Paris. On this MS. see Pellegrin, 
La Bibliotbiqm des Visconti et des Sforr^a does de Milan an XV* siicle. 


p. 73%. I. WUmart’s article is published in Medieval and Kenaissanee Studies^ 
I (1941-43), pp. 41-84. Mr. N. R. Ker informs me that a volume of 
moral and theological works, formerly belonging to Bekynton, is now 
in the Cardiff Public Library. For Francesco Pontano see R. Sabbadini, 
‘Bridole umanistiche,* GXL./. XXVII (1896), pp. 3 * 7 ~ 3 ®» 

O fsi, Francesco Pontano e Bartolomeo Gnasco (Padova, i 9 > 7 )* ofipnnt 
from Atti e memorie della R. Accademia di scieses^e, lettere od arti in Padova, 


N.S.XXXI 1 I (1916-17). , ^ , , 

74, n. 2. See now The Uber Epistolaris of Richard de Bmy, ed. N. Denho^ 
Young (Rozburghe Qub, Oxford, 1950). A section of the Uber 
Epistolaris is also printed in Formniaries which Bear on the Histoty of 
Oxford, ed. H. E. Salter, W. A. Pantin, H. G. Richardson, voL I (O.H.S., 
Oxford, 1942), pp. 3 “ 79 * 
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p. 76, n. I. On Clement »ee also V. H. H. Green, Bishop KtffiuU Bmck 
(Cambridge, I 94 j)» PP* 

p. 77. n. j. On Holes sec now J, W. Bennett, ‘Andrew Holes: A N^lected 
Harbinger of the English Renaissance,’ SpoaUmm^ XIX (1944)* 

p. 77, n. 8. Apparently Holes went to Rorne in 1429, cf. Ibta., p. 325. 
p. 79, n. 2. The MSS. acquired by Holes in Florence must have included 
the fine copy of Salutati's Dt lahoribus Htrcstlis^ which he presented to , 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, cf. supra, addendum to p. 61, n. 8. 
p. 79, n. 4. For a Bible given by Holes to New College and now lost, see 
Bennett, op. cit., p. 323. 

p. 79, n. 7. Holes’s English acouaiotances interested in humanism included 
also Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, cf. stspra, addendtim to p. 61, n. 8. 
p. 79, n. 9. For Holes’s benehces see Bennett, op. cit., p. 332, n. 3. 
p. 84, n. 1. See also R. J. Mitchell, ‘English Student Life in Early Renais¬ 
sance Italy,’ Italian Stsidios, VII (1932), jm. 62-81, G. B. Parks, Tbt 
English Traotkr ia Italy, voL I (Ronte, 193 5 )* 
p. 84, n. 4. Carbone’s oration may now be read in Prosatori Latim dtl 
Qmitroetnto, pp. 382-417. 

p. 87, n. 3. For MS. Balliol Coll. Oaford 146b sec G. BUlanovich, ‘Pietro 
Piccolo da Monteforte tra il Petrarca e il Boccaccio,* Mtdiotoo t PJmoj- 
cimtato — Stsaii in onort di Bnato Nardi, vol. I, pp. 1 i-'i 4 ‘ Some interesting 
information about Grey’s ‘famUia’ may be found in R. A. B. Mynors, 
‘Some Book Markers at Peterhouse,’ Studies ia Medieval History Presented 
to Frederick Manrice Powicks (Oxford < 94 ^)* pp* 467 ~ 8 * 
p. 90, n. 3. For the Vatican copy of Bessarion’s Orations see also Qmnto 
centennrio della Biblioteca Vaticana — Miniatnre del PJnasdmento — Catalog! 
della Mostra (Qtti del Vaticano, 1930), p. 33* 
p, 90, n. 6. On Werken see now R. A. B. Mynors, ‘A Fifteenth Century 
Scribe: T. Werken,’ Transactions of the Cambridge BibUog^phical Society, I 
(1949-33), pp. 97-104. A list of the known MSS. written by Werken 
is Ibid., p. 104, to which add MS. (CU.) Ff.III.io, written in 1474. 
p. 91, n. 8. Other textt written by Werken probably for Grey arc part of 
MS. Balliol Coll. Oxford, 80, MS. John Rylands Library, Manchester, 
211, and MS. Bibliothcquc Royale. Bruxelles, 5 » 77 (M 77 )- During his 
suy in England W^ken wrote part of MS. Henry Huntington Library, 
San Marino Cal. 142 in 1467, the Jerome now in Trinity CoUeg^ 
Cambridge, the Latin Chrysostomus in MS. 100 (B.3.21) of the same 
College, and MS. (C.U.) FCllLio. 

p. 92, n. 3. Other MSS. copied by Rcynbold are now at Merton College, 
MSS. 39-63.'Vatican Library, MS. Vat. lat. 882, and at Balliol College, 
MS. 261. On Reynbold cf. also MS. (B.L.) Ballard 40. f* 70** 
p. 92, n. 3. Grey also owned MS. Lambeth Palace 759 and perhaps MSS. 

Bibliothcquc Royale, Bruxelles, 3 277 (13 77) (B;M.) Royal i8.£.XU. 

p. 94, n. 10. For the Balliol MS. of Giovanni da Ravenna’s works see R. 
Weiss, ‘11 codice oxoniense e altri codici delle opere di Giovanni da 
Ravenna,* GXL./. CXXV (1948)* M** 
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p. 96, a, 6. Werken remained in touch with Bole during his tuy in England 
and actually act^ as his procurator on la April, 1462, cf. Mynors, 
A Fiftantb Ctntmy Scribe: T. Werhn^ p. loi. 
p. 97, n. 2. On Flemmyng see also Weiss, New Ught on H/tmMum in 
EjtgUmd during the Fifteenth Century^ pp. j 1-5. 
p. 102, n. 3. A modem edition the LucnbrscinncnJne is in V. PadAci, 
Un cnrme hieff-afuo di Sistn IV del 1477 (Tivoli, s.a. but 1923). On this 
poem see also A. Campana, ‘Roma di Sisto IV.* Strennn dei Kenenmsti^ 
IX (1948). pp* 88-98. On the Vienna MS. of Flemmyng’sjwm see 
V. PacUsd, ‘§ulle vicende dd codice delle Lncnbrncinncn/ae Tihnr/inne* 
Atti e tnemerie delU Societa Tibnrtinn^ IV (1924), pp. 224-j, H. 
Gerstingef, ‘Johannes Sambucus als Handschriftensammler,* Feet- 
scbrift ir Nnthnnlsbiblhtbek in Wien (Wien, 1926), pp. 340, 392. For 
the MS. seen by Leland and owned by John Redn»n see Wdss, New 
Light M Hnmnnism in EngUnd during the Fifteenth Century^ p. 32. 
p. 106. n. I. On Free see also Ibid., pp. 23-31. R. J. Mitchell, fehn Free 
(London, 1951)* 

p. 109, n. 2. It is now known that Free had a degree in medicine, cf. Wdss. 

New Lig/>t on Hnmnnism in England during the Fifteenth Century, pp. 29-30. 
p. 109, n. 7. Sec also G. Cammdh, / dotti hi^antini e le origini deWnmanesime — 
Andronieo CnlUsto (Firenze, 1942), p. 13* Callistus wm almost certainly 
still in Padua in 1462-63, cf. Ibid., loc. dt. 
p. 109, n. 8. The epiuph given by Leland cannot have been written by 
Free, as it is the (me traditionally attributed to Petrarch himsdf and 
engraved on his tomb and which is given in Vcrgerio’s biography of 
Petrarch, cf. J. P. Tomasinus, Petrareha Kedhivns (Utini, i6jo), pp. 
179-80. On this subject see also Mitchell, John Free, p. 113. The 
epiuph written by Free suited apparently ‘Tusda me genuit. . .,* cf. 
T. Warton, The History of English Poetry (London, s.a,), p. 601, n. 2. 
p. 109, n. 10 John Free also translated into Latin another tract of Synesius, 
the De Insomniis, which he dedicated to Pope Paul II in 1464 or 1465. 
On this version see Wdss, New Light on Humanism in England during 
the Fifteenth Century, pp. 23-8. Free’s letter of dedication to Paul II 
is printed Ibid., p. 29. 

p. Ill, n. 2. For this MS. sec Bodleian Picture Books—Bj^emtine Illumination 
(Oxford, 1932), p. 10 and pi. 30. 

p. X12, n. 2. Tiptoft’s seal is reproduced in A. Wagner, Heraldry in England 
(London, 1946), p. 10. 

p. 113, n. 3. The correspondence between Tiptoft and Cranebroke is now 
published by W. A. Pantin, Canterbury College Oxford, voL 111 (O.H.S., 
Oxforci, 1930), pp. 103-4. 

p. 114, n. 4. On this journey sec also R. J. Mitchell, ‘Una nou al viaggio 
in Terrasanu di Roberto da Sanseverino,* Archhio Storico per le Protrincie 
Parmensi, scr. 4. V (1933). pp. 131-4. R* J* Mitchdl, ‘Giovanni Martino 
Garbazka da Parma,’ Aurea Parma, XXXVllI (1934). PP* i-^ of 
of^rint. 

p. 121, n. I. For this saying see also Epistolario di Coluccio Saktati, voL II, 
p.402. 
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p. I <6, o. 7. Gunthorpe wt* also the owner of the twelfth-century Suetonius 
now at Sion College, London, MS. Arc.40.2-L.a1. It is interesting to 
note diat his two-volume Jerome, now at Cambridge, is a transcript 
of the printed edition issued in Rome in 1468, see Mynors, A fifUtntb 
Cintwy Scrikr. T. \rerkin^ p. loj. 

p. 126, n. 8. Another printed book once in Gunthorpe^s Ubrar>’ is the copy 
of Petrarch’s Knitm mtmtntmUntm tihri (S.L.N.A.) now in the library of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, U.B./S.1.89. 
p. 128, n. 2. For Greek MSS. at Canterbury, see also WeUs, The Shi^ tf 
Cmk m EMglsHd shrrag tbf Ftvtttntb Cntury^ p. 222. 
p. 128, n. 5. Volumes I-III of this work were published by the Oxford 
Historical Society in 1947-50. 

p. 129, 0. I. See also G. ^hlumberger, tt CroisaJes (Paris, 1927), 

pp. 87-147. 

p. I JO, n. I. See also Tbe Riffsftr ef Hemy Cbicbtk Arcbbisbop $/ Cmttrbttry 
1414-4J, ed. E. F. Jacob, rol. IV (Oxford, 1947), p. j8j. 
p. 130, n. 2. See also Pantin, op. dt., vol. 11 . p. 163. 
p. 130, n. 6. Aide’s letter is now printed/W., voL III, p. loj. 
p. iji, n. 2. On the notes in Greek in MS. Selden sup. 6j see also i^iW., 
vol. I, p. 113. 

p. 132, n. j. A complete edition of this important text is announced by the 
C^ord Historical Society. 

p. 135, n. 10. MS. New ColL Oxford 288 is not listed among the surviving 
Wells MSS. in Ker, Aftirms/ Librsnts •/ Gru/ p. 109. The 

C^lkmtkms and one of the Alkcntimus are also in MS. (B.M.) Cotton, 
Titus, A.XXIV. ff. i 5 ’-^ 5 ’- 

p. ij?, n. 5. For the beginnings of humanist script in England see GWdr 
/» tbt Pbotoff-Mpbu ExbibitioM a/ Englisb Art anJ tbt MtJittrramdn 
(London, 1941) $6. For specimens of humanist script in fifteenth- 
. century England, see also MSS. Magdalen CoU. Oxford, 12, (B.L.) 
BodL 292, ff. i 48*-9’, Bodl. 915. St. John’s CoU. Cambridge 60, 
Corpus Christi CoU. Oxford, 60,92 and 93, Oxford University Archives, 
N.W.5.8, (B.M.) Royal, 7.F.XI, f. 5% Cotton, Titus A.XXIV, ff. i r-i4% 
and Pantin, op. dt., voL III, pp. 122-j, Ker, PstftJtvMs m Oxford 
Brndrsg/, n. 1454* 

p. X 37. n. 8. On the Grey Friars Library see also Ker. MUimd Librms of 
Gnat Britsin, p. 79, R. W. Hunt, ‘The Library of Robert Grosseteste’ in 
Kobtrt Grojsttisti SeboUr and Bisbop^Essajn m Commonrotiom of the 
Smntb Cntitisty of Ids Dtotb (Oxford, 1955). PP- ijo-** 
p. I j8, n. 2. See, however. S. Harrison-Thomson, Tbt Writings of Robort 
Grossotostt (Cambridge, 1940), p. jo. 

p. I j8, n. 6. On Surigone see also H. Keussen, ‘Bdtrige xai Geschkhte 
der Kdlner Universitit,’ Wtstdtntsebt Zoitsebrift fir GtsebUbit mi Kmst, 
XVm (1899), pp. 551-^, H. Dc Vocht, Histo^ of tbt Fomiotim mi 
tbt PUst of tbt CoUt^ Triiing/m Loonmtnst i 5 i 7 “M 50 f P«t I (Louvnin, 


1951), p. 159. . 

p. 139, n. X. Surigone’s treatise was dedicated by him to Ricbaid, Prtor 
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of Great Malvern, lee Weiss, Ntm Lif^ m Hum^mism m Etig/Md dm^ 
the Fifteenth Centney^ p. 21. 

p. 139, n. 5. Some oi the poems in this MS. are printed in Keussen, 
Beitrigt ^nr Gesehichte der Khher Vnmrsitit^ pp. 361-9. A list of the 
poems in the MS. is Ihid.^ pp. 359 - 6 i> 
p. 139, n. 6. Surigone had almLiy been teaching in Augsburg Cologne 
and Strassburg when he ntatriculated in Louvain on iS July, 1472, 
cf. De Vocht, op. dt, part I, p. 139. 

p. 142, n.i. Another volume presented to BalUol College by Neville is now 
MS. (B.L.) Bodl. 733. 

p. 144, a. 3. On Argyropoulos in England see also G. C a mm el li, / dnth 
h/^nntim e le eripm dttTnmnmsime. U. Cmnami Arpnpmk (Firenae, 
1941), p. 78. 

p. 143, n. 3. On Brinkley see now J. R. H. Moorman, The Gr^ Frisrs in 
Cnmhridff 1223-1338 (Cambridge, i 93 >)» PP* * 11 ^* 
p. 143, n. 4. For the Leiden Suidas see sIm Kehert Gresseteste Schekr nud 
Bishep—Fjseys in Com m emnmtinn ef the Senenth Centenn/y ef his Desth^ 
p. 133. Its having belonged to Grosseteste is, however, by no m e a n s 
certain, see G. Mercad, UUimi eentriinai nlU stnrin dngU nmnmsti — 
Fnseuele I: Tranersnrinnn (Qtd del Vadcano, 1939). p. 80, Weiss, The 
Stndy ef Greek in Fj^fnnd daring the Fenrte^h Cmlmy, p. 22^ n. 3. 
p. 143, n. 7. On Callistus see also Cnmmciiit Idetti hi^nMtimek ertgm delPnm- 
emesinee—Andnniee CnlUste. On Hermonymos see also H. Ooxxit, 
*Manuscxit grec des ivangeles copi6 & Paris i la fin du XV* s i d de, par 
Georges Hermonyme de Sparte pour Guillaume Bud6,* BeUIetin de In 
SeeiM de THisteire de Pnris et de Pile de Fmneey XII (1883), 97^. 

R Omont, *Nouveaux manuscnts grecs copals k Paris par Georges 
Hermonyme.* Ihid,, XUI (x886), i xo-13, and •AoKn2a4i6vioi Bl^Xlo- 

ypdepoi*, N*^ ‘EXAnvoiivfiMMV, Tv (x 9 ® 7 )» PP* }» 5 - 5 >* 
p. 146, n. 2. See also Cammelli, I detti hi^nntini e k erigpei delPnmnneeime — 
Andrenue CniUste, 39-60. 

p. 146, n. 6. A C(^y of Hermon5rmos*s version of the De Virtntihiu is in 
the New York Public Library, MS. 39. The ma on it are probably 
those of Engelbert of Qives, Count of Nivemois. 
p. 147, n. 3. For the Suidas used by Emanuel of Constandnople see xa^n*, 
addendum to p. 143, n. 3. 

p. i32,n. 2. To Shirwood’s books listed by Allen should be added a copy 
of Oonato Acdaioli, Expesitio Ethienmne AruteteUe (Florendae, 1478) 
which he bought in Rome in 1481 and is now in Magdalen College, 
C^ord, B.III.1.2. 

p. 133, n. 3. On Sellyng at Canterbury College see also Pandn, op. dt., 
voL U, pp. 174, 176, x8o, X83. 

p. 154, n. 6. See also / detti hhtnntim e le eripm deWttmnmeinee— 

Andrenue Cnltiste, p. X4. SeUyng's teac her of Greek at Bologna cannot 
have been Lianoro de* Lianori, as Lianoro*s teach i ng Greek in that 
town ceased in X439, see L. Ftad, "Lianoro de* Lianori ellenista 
StnMemenmuperlns^eindelPVMmaUdi Bek^n, X (x 933 )* 

p. X70. 
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p. 1)6, a. 2. On Gigli see now R. Weiss, 'Linesroenti di ana biogrsHa di 
GioTsnni Gigli, coUenore p^>sle in Inghilterra e vescovo di Worcester 
(i4)4>i49l),’ Riw//a if St 9 ris dtUs Chitjs in I (1947)* PP* 579 ^* • 
p. 1)7, n. 7. Other copiM of this versioo ate in MSS. (B.M.) Harl. 6257 
and Add. 47,67). The latter was executed for William Warham, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, and on it see T. C Skeat, 'Manuscripts and 
Printed Books from the Holkham Hall Library: 2. The Manuscripts,* 
Thi British Msurum Qmrtrrlj^ XVII (19)2), to. 50-1. Both the MSS. 
mentioned here appear to be copies c/l MS. ^.M.) Add. 1)67). 
p. 1)1, n. 2. This letter is also prin^ in Pandn, op. dt., yc\. in, p. 109. 
p. 1)9, n. 1. It is interesting to note that in the Autumn of 14S6 Sellyng 
bought in London for 12 pence a copy of Perotti*s Latin fframnur 
for John Langdon, Warden of Canterbury Collie, Oxford, ct. Pantin, 
op. dt., Tol. 1, p. 109. 

p. 1)9, n. 2. On Linacre in Italy see now R. WeUs, 'Notes on Thomas 
Linacre,* MisnlUma CimfMm Mmatit voL IV (Roma, i 946 )> PP* J 73 “®®‘ 
p. 162, n. I. Sec also F. hjoberasco, 'Lorenxo Guglielmo Traversagni di 
Savona,* Bmssm Na^/Ms/r, CCVl (191)). Pp. )07-ii, J. Ru>*sschaert, 
‘Lorenzo Guguelmo Traversagni de Savone 50 )>—humaniste 

fnmdscain oubli6.* Arebhmm FnmeisfoMMm Histyriamt XLVl (19))), 
pp. i9)-2io, J. Ruysschaert, ‘Les manuscrits autographes de deux 
oeuvres de Lorenzo Guglielmo Traversagni imprim^ chez Caxton,’ 
BalUtin •j tbs J4im Kjknis Ubrarj, XXXVl (19)5-54). PP- i 9 >- 7 - 
p. 162, n. 5. Traversagni wm already in Cambridge in 1476, when he 
leered on die Ai Utrttmium and the Etbia of Aristotle, cf. Ruis- 
schaert, Lyrtmy Guglhlm ’Trtmrs^ dr i’eanw, p. 206. In Octo^ 
147I he delivered the Univexsin* sermons at Osmbridge, and during 
that same year he lectured on St. Augustine's Dt Ciwitate Dti, Ibid.^ 
p. 207. In X4S0 he was teaching rhetoric in Paris, /6/d., loc dt., but he 
was apparendy again in Cambridge in 1482, /6id., loc dt. W'hile in 
Paris Traversagni prepared a summary of his KhttoruM^ which was 
printed by Caxton in 1480, on which see 'Notes and News—A New 
Caxton,* BmiUtm of the John KyUmds Lihrsty, XXXIV (1951-52), pp. 
245-7. autograph MSS. of the Rbetorita and its summar>’ see 

Ruysschaert, Us mamuerits smtoffopbes it drax otums dt Urtn^o Cmiiieimo 
Troptrsagoi imprimies cbe^ Caxton, pp. 192-7. A MS. of the Rbetorica 
is also in the Bodleian, MS. Laud Lat. 61. 
p. 165, n. 1. While in England Traversagni wrote also a Trimmpbns 
Institiao, which he dedicated to Edward IV, a Trinmpbms Pndieitiae 
Beatae Mariae Virpnis, which he finished in London on 51 August, 
1477, and the third book of his Diaiop de pita aetema, which was 
completed by him in London on 50 July, 1480, cf. Ru)’sschaert, Uren^o 
Guglielmo Traptrsagii de Soporn, p. 280. He was apparendy teaching in 
London in 1482. Ibid,, p. 208. He is not heard of in England after 1485 
and was certainly in Savona in 1487, Ibid,, p. 209. 
p. 16). n. 2. For the various MSS. and printed editions of the Artnge see 
Ibid., pp. 202-5. 
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p. 163, n. 3. Auberinut is perhaps the author of the Latin epigram entitled 
*]^ignunma Caii doctoris in medicinis etcetera in grammadcam breuem 
W. h. disdpuU* which appears in the Intro^torium lingm Utim (>X'eat< 
minster, 1495), sig. az*. 

p. 165, n. 7. Ltoget was succeeded as provost by John Argentine, 1442- 
1508. It is not to be excluded that also Argendne studied in Italy. 
V^t is certain is that he delighted in hununist literature and in writing 
his ownership notes on his volumes in Italian. Argendne and his 
library are d^t with in a forthcoming ardcle Trovost Argendne and 
his Library* by D. E. Rhodes, which will appear in the 1936 volume of 
the TrMSMtions »f tbt Cambrldff Bibliopapbical Socitty. 

p. 169, n. 1. At a later date the 0 pm ^mmatieum by Giovanni Sulpizio da 
Veroli seems also to have enjoyed considerable vogue in England and 
was in hut printed twice by Pynson In 1494 and again by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 1499. 

p. 169, n. 3. On Anwykyll see also R. S. Stanier, Magfiakn School—A 
Hutofj of MagUUn Colkff Scbooi Oxford (O.H.S., Oxford, 1940), 
pp. 31-3. 

p. 173, Q. 5. For Comelio Vitelli see also A. Serena, he culture umemstice 
e Trmso mlstcolo dccimocfmnto (Venezi^ 191^)* P* n. 2, E. Daxhelet, 
*Note sur rhumaniste italien Cornelio Vitelli professeur a Louvain k 
la fin du XV* si^e,* hulUtin iU rimtitut Historic Belp de Rsjim, XV 
(* 935 )> PP' ^}~ 97 » ^ Vocht, op. cit, part 1 , pp. 166-72. 

p. 176, n. 2. Caxton included al^ sonu tales from Poggio’s Fece/im in his 
Suh/jl Hijto/yej end Fehles of Fjope (Westminster, 1484), see R. H. 
Wilson, ‘The Poggiana in Caxton*s Esope,* Fldtologiccd Qperterhf^ 
XXX (1951), pp. 348-5 »• 

p. 176, n. 4. On tne importadon of books see also N. J. M. KerUng, 
'Caxton and the Trade in Printed Books,* The bookColkctor^ IV (1953), 
pp. 190-9. 

p. 177, n. 6. Some excerpts from the Doctrieele by Thomas Netter of Walden 
written by Russell in 1491 are in MS. 136 of University College, Oxford. 

p. 177, n. 7. It is very likely that the cc^y of Colucdo Salutad*s De ucuk ei 
nltffom now MS. 27929 of the Chetham Library, Manchester, was in 
Ouord during the fifteenth century. 

p. 178, n. I. On Worcester see also T. D. Kendrick, British Aseti^ty 
(London, 1930), pp. 29-33. 

p. 178, n. 2. See also Sir John Fortescue, The Govemence of Eegleedy ed. 
C Plummer (Oxford, 1926), pp. 112-13, John Fortescue, De 
Leudihm Leptm AngUe^ ed. S. B. Chrimes (Cambridge, 1942), pp. 

11, 32, 148, 138-9. 

p. 183, n. I. Coulon's edidon is now superseded by loheems Domimci hmule 
Noctis, ed. E. Hunt (Indiana, 1940). 
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Doinioid,<^,l»5“^ . 

DonetuSpiBius. 104, nl. iM!3g 
|>frf i fw*« TiberiusuinSus, 104, 17I 

Dunes, Jon ni, Cabbe, AbbotoC!^ 

Dyenwot,L.,20 
A., 10 

Edwerd IV.^ 7L 2^ »«>-l* Hii 

146. ISO, 1657167^ 171-2 


r-Fswo,B., 


CdWUU, 1 » — 

^|^ 3 ^l 4 )osantiD 0 ple, m Conetendn- 
opk 

Eoglsod,T.of^« 

Enoch of AscolC^ Ascou 

Etssmus, 1,174 
Erghome, 7., 10 

EugeniuslV, t 4 . 4 l» l ^?2 
Eunpides, 101, m. lH 

Fsrley, U »l6-«. IMt *73-4 
P^G.,10 


Fsiio.B.,9t»IZ 
Fdtie.v. as: 87 41.14 

^ Cstbolk, ^ ^ 

Fteei»,Boriod’Estc,DiE^iil 
Fenmrm, Leonello d’Esie, Merquess of, j 6 
Ferrer^ Niccolb HI d’Este, Merquess cJETl 
Fatus Pompeius, i 2 » 2 i* * 1 * 

Ficino, M., 166-7 
Fiklfo.F..2i 
Focchi, A., i6,65 
Ftzhu^ ^ *2 . 

Flsvio Kondo, rsr Biondo 
Fletnmyng, 

Flemmyng. Rirard, 11.97 
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FlenuBTOg* Robett, S-7, 97 ~«o^ 

sot, Tii- 4 . «!. »« 5 - 7 » > 4 ^ « 44 - 5 > Uli 
164. i6t. t7»-^ 

Flofeoc^iuScianpi, A*chfaisbop 22 

FJofoi,i5i^ 

Fortc«coe.Sif Jn 

FoftusMtiiDua, jwX&niM 

Free, A-7, iL Hi | 4 , ili sofr-ia, 

I l A-s. 117^ »»!->. 1*5 Wa iUfc 
15*, 1^177,^ 

FftsisSffiiQn~ 

FruloTiM. TTI^, 16, 4»-t. 6*» 65. 71, 74. io»> 
iio-i. 116 

Gagotn, It, 156-7, M9 

G>ecoigne,T^i4,S^il«im 

Gespeic di Vctcoa, iarVctoiH 

GeRok,A^Z* 

Gm>.T^ S 47>«5*» »7I 

jwSigefaettns 

Geot7ll, Hy ijt 

Gctmidu^ltUlwrf. 109 


Giueci, G. 

Gloooester, Hu^htej, Duke oC 5 <lt 
M-t, iJ-4. 5^7» 59-7*. 75-5 M.ltiSai 
95. *o». *04. *06, sot, xxjj 116, H 9 . »«*. 

150. 155-5.157. »59-40> »44. *49.1^ «S 

174. 

GoWone, iCniI 
GoWwell, 17^7 
Goo>dc.Jn j 75 

Gregory of Nnieimu, m Nuftnint 
Grey, Sirtit 

G rey of 

Grey. ^ 21,15-^. ioj-4,106-9, iii-i, 

11*1 1**11*7. Ml. m. t6t. 175-51»* 
GnfloliflLr^in-T. 116.171.175 
Groan, ^ L *067111, t^Ii i47-t. *75-4. 
Ill 

Groreeteite, R., 2^ iju, 144-5, il® 

Guerioo, B., 9|| i*7 
Guerino di Vetooe, i«r Vetooe 
Guiocknlini, ixo 

Guniborpe, 6714. *07, *09, i**-*. **5. 

***-7. IdL *l2i I22i *>*-* 

G«y,T^*i 

Heiniult, Jecqueline of, ^ 

HiUtcecmreui, O. ot *1* 

Herdyng G^ h 
Hufey.^i^ 

Henry IV.ix. 59 .il* 

Henry V. 59.4*-*. 45.65-6 
Henry VI, 14-5,4*-5.1^ 7*-*. 22* •*“*» l2t 

HenryVn, 7^111. X14-5, 




*50. *55. *_l5 


Henry 


t. tst 


Hereford. Bp.o^^reMylltDg 
Hem>ooymoe,G., 145-7, *5*-* 
Herodotui. 147 
Heywortfa, W^i* 
Higdeo,R^2i 
Hinder, J. , 150 
HoecleTe,TVH 

Hok>.A.. i575.7?-to. *6 

Homer, 11,15 !Aii !41i Ul 

HMSoe, 1 ,104, *11, *70 

Horn, HITS': 


Hi 


^^breyi^>ike of Glouoeeter, m Gloaoes* 


ter 


Hnagi^, M. Corriont, King o51^ 
Hunt,X,m 
Horie^Jlr*** 

Hygtout,H 

Imob,B.d|^ 

Inr»ceotVni r*5t. *5 6, iti 

Isidore of Seyil^MSe^ 

boctmtes. 51.64 


ten de Mootreutl, *** MootteoU 
! efome,St., y 

' KffiMowfiua, jur MneionirMS 

ohnll, ire Aragon 
ohn, Duke of Bedford, ire Bedford 
ohn Chrysostocnui, St., *5, 95, 104, 157-*, 
ill 

John of Salisbury, ire Saltsbury 
Justin, 25. *5* 

JoyeoalT i*5. **7 

K«np.J;s2iS^ 

Kymer, G., *4* 


LactandusHrmisous. *55 
Lactandut Haddus, h, 104 
Laerthis, Diogenes, *04, *77 
Laraberteadu, Pn *2 
Landioo.C. *5* 

Landriani, G,, 17.40 

Li^o^ CastigUoncbk^ jre C aad gl ioochio 
Laxaarelli, G., *26 

Leireid, J., 2 * n. *5 54 * 9 *- 5 . *o*--li 
109,1 **, 1*5^ 154-5. »5*.»5» 
UUe,A:^2i 

Linacre, TI, t, |, to^ ixi, il& x|l 
Liooorus, *54 
Li»y» 58.61-5. 104. *1*. *5* 
Looi^Ogiubeoeda, i6iTii4-5. **7 
Loienso da SsTons, ire TraTeraagm 

Loa^ A.,21 
LouisXI, Ml, iio-i, 146 
Lucan. 1.94. *45 
Lucian. 95.1*0^ 

Lucretius, i^Tio*. *«7 
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L 7 citt »25 

MieTobiiia» »n 
Mallettt, AL, lit 
Mifiecd,G^22 
MtAOji^faim, I $7 
Mantioetziui* J^fQ^ 

MtrcuoTt,G.»|| 

Mttio^ 

Mtmmfxni^Ti 

MtititI, ii, u* 

MtnmyTit^n. iz-i 
Mtfiiov G^ liik."S| IH 
MiiiinilitQ. Awflute. ii4 
Mtdid.Coe,5i>5t 
MeJicLGiofTi£a5BCottoo.iii 
Medici, L.de, ito 
McUini* Ill 

Mertoo CoU^ IL Fia^ames, Vtrdea 12^ 

Metfatm, ii 

Mtani,?.,^ 

(Sc) Midhiri, Bristol, Vktr of, loS 
Mika, Filipp hbrit Viseood, Duke of, 

A. de. ^ 4 to, 2^ 23, 7J-^ »o-i. 

Mlmaooth, G.ofc 119 

Monte, P. del, 7, la, *4-*. 19^ 

B. dt, the Yono^, iii“9 

Mo^sSVk^rT 77 S^rt 5 ^_ 


Myllinjt. T.. '»76mi=17 TT6 

Nttitnais, G. ji 
Nerille, Cioelf, i4» 

Nerille, G., 91. iit, X4i-6» 14*-J». *21 

Neville, IL, Mr wtnnck 
NiceoU,N^ 14*16-7,17 
Nkbokt V, 5^ 

Nidtokt de Oniiiases, /«r Oeminges 
Noahis Meroellus, 16.6^, 9> 

Norwich, J. de, n 


Panntxt^A^isa 
Pmoohit, u, X 07 , MI, 114 

Peientucelli. T,, Mr V 

Paris. M„ 

Psmia, B.da. Ml. 117 
Phstoo. Jn 110 
PsulII.t 4 .Ti 7 iio^m 
Pnil, Sl, io), h» 
tai,P.de, 2 a 
Peacock. It. 111 . H 9 
Pehginc A., a; 

PeUtto,F^ xja 

PterottL N.. ta-aoL 94 - 1 . 116 . 161 - 70 , tli 
Petains, 126 
PeaefaeriaT^ da, ^ 

Peter of Blok, MT^oia 
Peter de Vioea, Mr Vtoea 
P^t; J., M 

Petia^ a, lo-i, 1 ^ 11 , 22 , ii-i, j 6 - 7 , ^ 
64, 68 71. i2.12.24,“^ * 09 . \lh Lii liM* 

142 , l 6 l. ^ ItW 

P eu oo i o a , i67ii 
PetworttL IC; 19 -ia, >1,129 .177 
Phakris. PsTWO. 172 . i7l 
Phikr^oa, P,, M» Ajetaoder V 
Piccanifto. N,, ]a 

PiccolofTiini. A. 20 , ^ 22» *’"3» 96, 
99 - 100 . lol, iij, 113 , m 8-9> » »» ’tl*, 


Ognibeoe da Looigo, Mr Looigo 

Ori|en,i3 

Ovid, a-i, 169 


Padno, A., 3 a 
Pacy,J.,ii 2 __ 


Palerino,~N. TudM^ii, Archbishop of, ^ 
Palhdiua,^ 

Paikdius. ’naosktor of, 26 , 34,45 
Pahnieri, M., 29 
Paltasichic AToe, 171 
Paodoni, G. A., 117 


J77-> 

Piero del Moote, Mr Moote 
Pikiiia.L., 33 , 1 ^ 

Pindar. Ml 
Pits,!., 2 

Pins U, Mr Pkoolormai 
Piaeolpaaao, P, 47-5^ 14=1 
Pkttoa, B., Mr Sacchi 

111 1^ Ifcilt ^ *2* iUa 

Piato.faeudor i|i. 176 
Pkotua, 104, ill, 170 
Plinj the Elder, 93,11^ la^ 177 
Pliny the Yoongef, 6|79I, ««4 
Plinv. Pseudo. I9.617 91. »04* 111 
Ploonus, 166 

Phitarch, 33 , 3 ^ 45 “ 6 , ji* 63 - 4 . ^ Jl, * 03 , 

Poimeoa, S., > 7.94 

Pohdan. IM. 146. 114 

Pdtoo, ofOd chca ter. m 

Polyfaii^ m 
Potapetua, lat 
Pogyonius~Hda,^ 

Pootano, F., 7i.7o 
Porcari, S., 24 
Poreellio, MrPuidooi 
Porphiry, i66 


P r e mieA i^Coe,j 
Prisctao, 168 . 170 
Ptokmy. iaT^ 
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QntodUan. ii. 6 ^, I;, m, iit, i 6 g 
*]t*pdnte^ii6 

bTeai»,G 7 % 2 i 


RbeMfww. B.. io»*io 

RklMfd in, i*+^, ijo-i. m. i|6,165, X 7 i» 

tUc^udTDiike of YoHe, w Yock 
Rieti,A.da,jU 
Roinii»o.C.»<. Ht, 170 
Rocne,G. o 4 ? 

Rood.T^ i 7 i-«, i 75 
Root, Sir 
Rom*. J-. » «^-4 
RoToen, A.dB,ii 4 
RuttcILJ-. i 7 », 177 

Stodu,B., loi^iL^ 

StUntt. 1 ,9^7.»14, i » 7 , » 70 ^ «77 
Sthittti. u. 11 . 13764 -} 

Stn Lotetm in Dtoito^ C t ni i n tl of, m 
Florence, Lai|d Scaanvt, Ardibithop of 
Stnt e vc rin ixR.^ lu 
StTOoi, F. dt, jw Simt IV 
SoTont, L. dt, .M* Tavongni 
Stxtoof^ N., t 7 
Scarpcrit, 1. ^ 

Sellrng. 7 , 21 i LiL *l!i * 4 »“Jo, 

si^i^iaccf Sc. Aaga$6ac\ Ctn- 

terbary.no 

Seo^ T.^aelUnuTAraEU^ oiT 

Senriot. 9^ 104 
SeTUk.raU 
Sewardr]., 11 
SfoiMi.F., 41.110 
SbeldwTcfa. 119 
Sb er bome, R^ifl 


Sigeiot, N., Ml 

-^ CJm 


^ SupofeUi, G.» ^ 

I SiSus Ittliiat, 10) 

I Simone d«Tennio,ia»Teanio 
I Sixrat IV, 100 , 101 -), !^ii 12* 

; Soiinttt, 1 )^, 177 

’ SomeneOnKOfy Beaufort Duke 0^21 
Socaej»et.J..4UT<o 
« Sopboclet, lit 

Sc. Albtnt SSofesMyacet, the, 122 

. Scitfocd,J.,2i,4).7i,lt 

Scnakr. 


Sctiiot.«. 104. m 

Scillingtoa^lL, no 
Scroa3,P., 109 
Saetocune, fcTLIZ 

Sofiblk, WOHaA It Poke, Dnke o^ ti 
SaidM,iji 

Sndrsoc^. 1)1-40* ij)-), iSt, 17*, I7< 

Sutton. R., 7t 

SweynhetnCC.n» 

Synenu*! 21* »«9*i I. Ill 

Ttdtu^ 117 

Tinner, T., 7 
Tannt.T.o2;m 
Ttsrkor, m 

Tctemo, S.3i; i|i 2). 10. ^ 

Teicnee, 104, 152, i6)ri^7o» *21 
Temi, Bp. c£,m$ C^fim 
ThcnunBut. H2 
Hieocnnia, m 
'lUalmnn, ^ 

Thomas of G^ut, JM 
Tbomat of Engla^ iw England 
Thucrdides. 8 ^01-4 
Tipcoct, I.. /scWocoester 
I1pcoft.lohn.Lotd. 112 
Toly. W, 21 
ToftelUo, G.,94 

Tounay. G. rfflatfir, Bp.oC i«4 
TnTcnegni, L., 162^ 121 
Taeeitari, A., 21-7. 104, iii 122 

Tabiaond, G. ot, 104, H2 
Tfmo,N.dt,|i 
Treyei, N., 10 
TfOgutPompciaa, 21, MI 
Tmmpington, Viear oCm 

Uifaiao, Federico da Montefeitio, Z>ike of. 

B.Mellini. Bp.oC m 

Valerias Flaocus, t6 

Valerius Maximus, c.ot. 126.177 

VtUt. L~ QC-4. 104. lo*, no, i«-7o, 175-7 

Vtrto,^ 

Vego. M.. 177 
VeMdc^MToClS 
Vwgerio, P. P., 21, m 

Vetona, Ga^nre dt» M 

Verana, Gntrioodt,!, 17, *^, >o> 54. 4*-*» 

47» 1^ 57. ^ ^ 21s 

xoi. 104, iot-TC " **!, I22-). i25-)i, 175. 
177. 181 

Vcspta&b da Bistiod, MC Bisticd 

A^Qedku, A. oC 

Vincent of Beaua^ j«r Beauvais 

Vinea,P.de,a^2i 
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ViaMB^G.oftM 

Vkeood,iMMiB» 

VitemC.6, i>6,X7»-4 
Vitnmn>, T9, »»» . 

Vioodoo Fdtie 

Waki, Aztfaoc; Prince of. m Atthor 
Welee, Edward, Prince ot, m Edward V 
Va lfrgh aiB, T., 7* il 

VuwSTlU^bu^ Beanchamp, Earl of; ^ 

Warwick, Richard Nerille, Earl oC 2L !dl 
Wavnfleet, W. o^ I7i. 174 

WetWjj^ 

Werken, T:rV, 90 -*. 2® 

Whedwmaita^ J., 2, is-7* 5®^ 4 Zs 

6i.64M. 7>-4.HO. i3ft 


Widow, R., 10a . * , 

Wofceaier, John Tlpcoft, Eari o^ ^ |t 73»7^ 
*6.22l wL lilt *12* * 4 ®= 4 t 

I5o, i5 I, j2 , m, ilw* 


Wykeham. WTotTxi lii 

Xenophon. A 64. Ill, I 

York, Margaret 0^ Du^eaa of BotgnndT, 
Yri^^klwid, Duke << Sit 113 

Zotxi,F.,x7-l 
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